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Art. L—ODD PHASES IN LITERATURE. 
FOURTH PAPER. 


Annales Typographica, Norimberge. 1798. 


From a Dissertation annexed to Morgan’s Phenix Britannicus 
in the quarto edition of 1732, much interesting information 
may be gathered on the subject of Pamphlets. 

The derivation of the word may be found in Minshew's 
Guide to Tongues, fol. 1627; in the Preface to Icon Libel- 
lorum; Skinner’s Etym. Ling. Angl. fol. 1671; and Spelman’s 
Glossary. 

The term Pamphlet, or Jittle paper book, imports no re- 
proachful character, any more than the word great book ; 
it signifies a pasquil, as little as it does a panegyric of itself; 
is neither good nor bad, learned nor illiterate, true nor false, 
serious nor jocular, of its own naked meaning or construction ; 
but itis either of them, according as the subject makes the 
distinction. Thus we read in Rushworth of scurrilous and 
abusive pamphlets, ordered to be burned in 1647 ; whilst the 
Encomiam of Queen Emma is called a Pamphlet, in Holinshed. 

Oldy’s states :—As for the antiquity of pamphlets, it is not 
only questionable, whether the Art of Printing should set a 
bound to it, but even the adoption of the name itself, which yet 
I take to be more modern than that Art ; for Ilook upon them 
as the eldest offspring of paper, and to claim the rights of pri- 
mogeniture even of bound volumes, however they may be short- 
er-lived, and-the younger brother has so much out-grown the 
elder ; inasmuch as arguments do now, and more especially did 
in the minority of our erudition, not only so much more rarely 
require a larger compass than pamphlets will comprise ; but 
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these being of a more ready and facile, more decent and sim. 
ple form, suitable to the character of the more artless ages, 
they seem to have been preferred by our modest ancestry for 
the communication of their sentiments, before book-writing 
became a trade: and lucre, or vanity let in deluges of digres. 
sory learning, to swell up unwieldy folios. Thus I find, not a 
little to the honor of our subject, no less a person than the re. 
nowned King Alfred, collecting his sage precepts and divine 
sentences, with his own Royal hand, into ‘ quaternions of leaves 
stitched together ;’ which he would enlarge with additional 
quaternions, as occasion offered: yet he seemed to keep his 
collection so much within the limits of a pamphlet size (how- 
ever bound together at last,) that he called it by the name of his 
hand-book, because he made it his constant companion, and 
had it at hand wherever he was. 

“Tt is so difficult to recover even any of our first books or 
volumes, which were printed by William Caxton, though it is 
certain he set forth near half a hundred of them in folio, that 
it were a wonder if his pamphlets should not be quite lost, 
There are more extant of his successor Wynkin de Worde’s 
printing in this lesser form, whereof, as great rarities, I have 
seen both in quarto and octavo, though holding no comparison 
probably with those of his also, which are destroyed. | 

“'The civil wars of Charles I. and the Parliament party pro- 
duced an innumerable quantity of these paper lanthorns, as a 
Wit of that time called them, which, while they illuminated 
the multitude, did not always escape the flames themselves. 

“At this time might be mentioned the restless John Lilburn 
and the endless William Prynne, who wrote in earnest, for 
both bled in the cause. There are near a hundred pamphlets 
written by and concerning the first of these authors.—But, the 
labors of the last being unparalleled, I may here not improperly 
observe, that, during the forty-two years he was a writer, he 
published above a hundred and sixty pamphlets, besides several 
thick bound volumes in quarto and folio, all said to be gathered 
into about 40 tomes, and extant in Lincoln’s Inn Library. I 
think the printed catalogue of his writings extends not in their 
whole number beyond one hundred and sixty-eight different 
pieces; but Anthony Wood to above one hundred and four- 
score; who also computes, he must needs have composed at 
the rate of a sheet every day, from the time that he came to 
mans estate. 
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«This particular notice of our most voluminous Pamphleteer 
will lead us to a general review of the numerous. produce of the 
ress, during that turbulent series afuresaid, wherein he was 
such a fruitful instrument, to impregnate the same and pro- 
mote the superfetation thereof. For by the grand collection 
of Pamphlets, which was made by Tomlinson the bookseller, 
from the latter end of the year 1640 to the beginning of 1660, 
it appears there were published in that space near thirty 
thousand several tracts: and that these were not the complete 
issue of that period, there is good presumption, and I believe, 
proofs in being: notwithstanding, it is enriched with near a 
hundred manuscripts, which nobody then ( being written onthe 
side of Royalists) would venture to put in print; the whole, 
however, for it is yet undispersed, is progressionally and uni- 
formly bound, in upwards of two thousand volumes, of all sizes. 
The catalogue, which was taken by Marmaduke Foster, the 
auctioneer, consists of twelve volumes in folio; wherein every 
piece has such a punctual register and reference, that the 
smallest even of a single leaf, may be readily repaired to there- 
by. They were collected, no doubt, with great assiduity and 
expense, and not preserved, in those troublesome times, with- 
out greater danger and difficulty ; the books being often 
shifted from place to place out of the Army’s reach. And so 
scarce were many of these tracts, even at their first publication, 
that King Charles I. is reported to have given ten pounds for 
only reading one of them over, which he could no where else 
procure, at the owner’s house in St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

* By the munificence of his Majesty Geo. ILI. the British Mu- 
seum was some years since enriched with this most valuable 
collection of 30,000 tracts, bound in 2000 volumes; 100, 
chiefly on the King’s side, were printed but never published, 
the whole was intended for Charles the Firsts use, carried about 
England as the Parliament-army marched, keptin the collectors 
warehouses disguised as tables covered with canvas, and lodged 
last at Oxford under the care of Dr. Barlow till he was made 
Bishop of Lincoln. They were offered to the Library atOxford, 
and at length bought for Charles II. by his stationer Samuel 
Mearne, whose widow afterwards was obliged to dispose of 
them by leave of the King, 1684; butitis believed, they continued 
unsold till his present Majesty bought them, of Mearne’s. re- 
presentatives. In a printed paper it is said the collector re- 
fused £4,000 for them. 
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“ Out of this immense collection Rushworth furnished himself 
with authorities ; and, if the spirit of party was not so prevalent 
among them, we might still look them over with profit, but 
they are too much spoiled by the canting divinity of the times, 
which suits not the present age. Yet we have not been totally 
wanting in taste for these ephemerous productions, or of pur. 
chasers at an extravagant price, as Lord Somers, who gave 
more than £500 for 'I'om Britton the smallcoal man’s collection 
in this way ; and Anthony Collins, whose collection afterwards 
produced above £1800 ; encouragement sufficient to induce 
other collectors to gather what the squalls of fate and chance 
may throw up.” 

Dr. Francis Bernard, who was physician to King James IL, 
was a man of learning and well versed in literary history. He 
had the best private collection of scarce and curious books that 
had been seen in England, and was a good judge of their value, 
He died Feb. 9, 1697, in his 70th year. ‘The Catalogue of 
his books, which were sold by auction, is dated in 1698, The 
amount of this Auction (after deducting 4s. in the pound, 
which were the expenses of the sale) was £1600, a large sum 
in that time, when the passion for rare books was much more 
moderate than it is at present. 

Pamphlets have been the terror of oppression. Thus Philip 
the Second’s wicked employment, treacherous desertion, and 
barbarous persecution of his secretary Antonio Perez, upbraids 
him out of that Author’s Jidridlo, through all Europe, to this 
day. Mary Queen of Scots has not yet got clear of Buch. 
anan’s Detection. Robert Earl of Leicester cannot shake off 
Father Parson’s Green-coat—George Duke of Buckingham 
will not speedily outstrip Dr. Eglisham’s Fore-runner of Re- 
venge. Nor was Oliver Cromwell far from é//ing himself, 
at the pamphlet which argued it to be xo Murder, lest it 
should persuade others to think so, and he perish by ignobler 
hands than his own. 

Oldys goes into a mass of arguments and_ valuable 
information, but we shall close with one of his arguments in favor 
of carefully preserving pamphlets :— ‘‘They stand in greater need 
of such care, than writings better secured by their bulk and 
bindings do. Many good old family books are descended to 
us, whose backs and sides our careful grand-sires buffed and 
bossed and boarded against the teeth of time, or more devour- 
ing ignorance, and whose leaves they guarded with brass, nay 
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silver clasps, against the assaults of worm and weather. But 
these defenceless conduits of advertisement are so much more 
obnoxious, by reason of their nakedness and debility, to all 
destructive casualties, that it is more rare and difficult for want 
of a proper asylum, to meet with some tracts which have not 
been printed ten years, than with many books which are now 
more than ten times their age.” 

Several scarce tracts have been reprinted and their ideal 
value of course lessened, scarce tracts have at all periods brought 

reat prices, until reprinted. At the Auction of the Books of 
Mr. Charles Bernard, Sergeant Surgeon to Queen Anne, small 
tracts brought from 3 and 4 Guineas to £3¢. 

The Spaccio della Besta Triomfante, by Jordano Bruno, 
an Italian atheist, is said in the Spectator, No. 389, to have 
sold for £30. But, by a priced Catalogue of this sale oncein Mr. 
Bindley’s possession, it appears, that the price actually given 
for it was twenty-eight ; it was bought by Walter Clavel, Esq. 
The same copy became successively the property of John Ni- 
chols, of Joseph Ames, of Sir Peter Thompson, and of 
C. Tutet, Esq , among whose books it was sold by auction at 
Mr. Gerard’s in Litchfield-street. A catalogue of Charles Ber- 
nard, 1676, is in the Sloane collection, No. 1770; and a let- 
ter says he was not himself witty ; but he was at least the cause 
of wit in others. 

“T went to-day,” says Swift in his Journal to Stella, March 
19, “to see poor Charles Bernard’s books; and I itch to lay 
out nine or ten pounds, for some fine editions of fine au- 
thors.” And on the 29th he adds, ‘* I walked to-day into the 
City, and went to see the auction of poor Charles Bernard’s 
books. ‘They were in the middle of the Physic books, so I 
bought none; and they are so dear, I believe I shall buy 
none, 

During the first French Revolution, we may consider that 
the epoch of Pamphlets and Caricatures was at its height. 
Such in fact was the state of public fermentation and excite- 
ment that the journals, no matter how numerous, were insuf- 
ficient to assuage the morbid curiosity of the people, and their 
avidity for controversy either social or political. The pamphlet 
had moreover the contemptible privilege of being published 
under the seal of secresy, a privilege to which the periodical 
journals could not well lay claim. 

It is in this category of clandestine pamphlets that we shall 
be able to place the atrocious libels directed in such vast and 
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disreputable numbers against the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, 
They were: L’ Autrichienne en goguette, ou Vorgie Royale, (1789), 
In these dialogues, composed by some scoundrel of the lowest 
caste,* and accompanied by engravings worthy of the subject; 
the queen, the count d’Artois, and Madame de Polignac, are 
represented as abandoning themselves to the most wicked 
licentiousness ;—La Messaline Frangaise (1790) a libel against 
the Queen, the Duchess of Polignac, and the Princess d’ Henin; 
—La Confession de Mme de Polignae, Essai historique sur la 
viede Marie Antoinette (Versailles) chez la Montansier, hdtel des 
Courtisanes, 1789). It would be impossible to give even a 
faint idea of the unheard-of licence of these pamphlets, in the 
greater number of which the unfortunate affair of the Necklace 
is revived and shamefully distorted, prefixing it as a text to the 
most ignoble calumnies. In one of these libels, which had for 
a title, Les Prophétiés Frangaises, the young Dauphin is called 
Vaimable enfant de Bacchus et de Messaline. These wrtings, 
before which the soul revolted in disgust, were, notwithstanding 
their obscenity, sought after with avidity to the first days of 
the Revolution of 1789. A year afterwards, there was sold a little 
less publicly in Paris, Le Bordel National sous les auspices de ta 
Reine. In 1791, we met amongst the pamphlets, Le Branle 
des Capucins, ou le mille ct unieme tour de Marie Antoinette, 
opera aristocratico comico risible (& Saint Cloud de Imprimerie 
des Clairvoants ; cul-de-sac des Recherches.) 

Several other revolutionary pamphlets were worthy to figure 
beside those we have named. Amongst them were Le Pare aur 
Cerfs, ou Vorffigine del affreux déficit par un Zele patriote (Pans, 
on the ruins of the Bastille) : L’?audience des enfers dialogue entre 
M. M, de Launay de Flesselles, de Sauvigny, et Foulon (1789); t 
La grande trahison découverte du comte de Mirabeau, 1790. 


nn 





* They were attributed to a comedian named Mayeur. 

t In 1790, at the fair of Saint Germain, some mountebanks parodied 
the murders of these victims of the 14th of July; they placed a bloody 
heart at the end of a sabre, and sung :— 


Non, il n’est point de fete, 
Quand le cceur n’en est pas. 


All the pamphlets published at this time prove most clearly that 
atrocious as the cruelties perpetrated during the Reign of Terror were, 
they in a very few cases exceeded the atrocities to which the public mind 
was excited by the enemics of Royalty. The harrowing descriptions 
presented to us by Lamartine, by Carlyle, and indeed by all who have 
written of the Reign of Terror, are but mere matter-of-fact recitals, 


pone of what really took place, nothing invented—nothing too highly 
colored, 
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A great number of pamphlets were directed against Christi. 
anity. One of these, Le catechisme du genre huinavn, published 
in 1789, was a catechism of atheism, and was opetily sold, at 
the same period that the government arraigned before the 
tribunals the anti-revolutionary mandates of several bishops. 
During these discussions on the civil polity of the clergy the 

vernment distributed, and caused to be read in a loud voice 
in the public ways, writings devoting priests who opposed the 
Revolutionary Government to the fury and vengeance of the 

opulace. iP 

‘They distributed these writings (said the Marquis de 
Ferrieres, in his Memoirs, vol. II. p, 210) tomen possessing loud 
and sonorous voices, and a talent for declamation proportionate 
to the grossness of the auditory for whom they were destined. 
The greater number of these works were in dialogues. The 
clergy were painted there in the most odious colors, to draw on 
them the contempt of the people; their riches, their luxury, 
their ambition, were shown forth; the pourtrayal of these vices 
rendered them the objects of the most violent abuse; all 
these intermingled with sume stories of the most obscene nature 
against monks and religious women and even bishops, all suited 
to divert the auditory. ‘The two interlocutors, mounted on a 
species of trestle, attacked each other reciprocally, animating their 
recitals with comic gestures. We can easily conceive how 
beastly those were who played the part of the advocate of the 
clergy, and how easy was the triumph of the adversary whils 
combatting the weak arguments adduced in favor of the priests, 
causing all the merriment at his side.” 

From 1790, they affixed placards bearing in large letters 
these words, Vingt-cing millions & gagner. ‘This was the 
number of the civil list. In July, 1791, after the flight to 
Varennes, they cried in the streets Ja déclaration du ci-devant 
foi et de la ci-devant Reine, and had songs publicly sung 
against Marie Antoinette. In 1792, finally, libels were spread 
in all quarters inciting with impunity the overthrow of the 
kingdom, and the murder of the King. These atrocities were 
read openly and in.a loud voice in the public thoroughfares, 
on the squares, in the gardens, and even at the Tuilleries. 
An orator mounted on a chair, and turned towards the crowd 
who pressed eagerly forward to hear him, declaimed to his 
auditory, andimprovised the most vehement diatribes. The follow-. 
Ing is a passage from a pamphlet entitled La Chute de Vidole des 
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Frangais, and supplied by a witness whose testimony it would 
be impossible to suspect,* and who heard it read in a 
high tone in the Tuilleries under the windows of Louis XVI, 
during one of the first days of June, 1792. 

«This monster” (it was to the King he alluded) “employed 
his power and his treasures in opposing the regeneration of 
the French people. A modern Charles IX., he wished to 
bring death and desolation into France. Go, savage; thy 
crimes must have a limit. Damiens was less culpable than 
thou, and he was punished with the most horrible tortures for 
having the wish to free France from a monster. And thou, 
whose enormities are twenty-five million of times greater, thou 
art permitted to pass with impunity. But tremble tyrants; 
your doom is not far off.” The orator then read a description 
of all the Kings of France; and coming to Louis XVI, thus 
concluded :—“ Shall we sleep for evermore the sleep of the 
dead? Shall we crawl for ever at the feet of tyrants? Since 
the successor of so many tyrants has broken all the bonds that 
attached him to us, let us trample under our feet this spectre 
of royalty.” Some days after this, on the 20th of June, the 
Tuilleries was invaded by the people. 

Whilst the lists were open, that is to say until the 10th 
of August, the royalists replied to the revolutionary fire 
of the pamphlets by violent attacks. A momentary re- 
action in favor of the King was manifested at the time of the 
revolt of the 5th and6th of October, andthe royalist party hurled 
against the Duke of Orleans and Mirabeau, to whom they 
attributed the disorders of these days, a pamphlet entitled 
Domine salvum fac regem, which owed to its violence a cele- 
brity not merited by the talent of the pamphleteer. Then 
followed immediately in succession, Ouvrez done les yeux ;— 
P? Adresse aux Provinces ;—La vie privée et politique de Blow 
dinet la Fayette, général des Bleuets, one of the fifty pamphlets 
of the time on this General of one idea, who owed to a con- 
currence of fortuitous circumstances the chance of becoming a 
celebrity, and playing a part in history, though possessed of 
narrow genius and short-sighted ability. La Passion de 
Louis XVI. : this was the description of the return from Varennes; 
Le comte rendu de la préténdue Assemblee Nationale ;—Les 
plus courtes folies sont les meilleures. 


a . 
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* See the Moniteur, du 13th June, 1792. 
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vast number of these pamphlets were printed at the 
ae of the Civil List. Amongst those which they published 
were: Louis XVI, dans son Cabinet; — Les Dialogues des 
Halles ;—Les motions du Palais-Royal ; Lail souvre gare la 
hombe |—Sous un roi, nous avions du pain;—Grand motion 
des halles ;—Ah! vous ne voulez pas rendre vos comptes;— 
Rendez vos comptes, et f......... le camp. These latter pamph- 
lets applied to the Constituted Assembly, which terminated 
at that time its labors, and gave place to the Legislative 
Assembly. It was rather strange to see royalty promoting 
with all its power the dissolution of this assembly at the very 
moment when a considerable section of the left side rallied in 
the cause of order, and devoted themselves, under the guidance 
of Barnave, to sustain the monarchy, promoting at great: expense 
the reunion of the Legislative Assembly, which finally caused 
the imprisonment of the King and the destruction of Royalty. 
Amongst the royalist writings which fomented the trial of 
Louis XVI., we may name Olympe de Gouges, défenseur 
oficieux de Louis XVI ; au président de la Convention Nation- 
al, lt was this same Olympe de Gouges who obtained by his 
revolutionary enthusiasm a sort of celebrity, and whom another 
pamphlet, Les Trots Urnes, ou le satut de la patrie, conducted 
soon to the scaffold. Then we have Z’ Avis a la Convention sur 
le procés de Louis XVI. Montjoie ;—La Pétition de grice et de 
clémence pour Lows XVI. by Marignié. It is but right that 
we should not forget the romance of Hennet: OA! mon 
peuple que @ai-je fait ? Nor the “ tragédie-apothéose” on the 
death of the King, published February, 1793, by Aignan, the 
courage of which may be lauded notwithstanding its want of 
talent. Amongst the anonymous pamphlets on the same 
subject, we may note the following :—Ux vertueux Fran- 
gats & la Convention Nationale. They had the temerity 
even to praise in it the Garde du Corps of Paris, and justify 
the death of Lepelletier;—Za Proclamation du Roi & ses 
sujets révoltés ;—le Plaidoyer pour Louis XVI. par Le 
citoyen J.J. Liberté; Agonie et mort héroigque de Louis XVI., 
par vérité, chez Cromwell, au Palais Egalit2. A bookseller 
named Laurent was arraigned before the revolutionary tribu- 
nal, in the first days of June, 1793, for having sold some 
of these writings ; but had the good fortune to be acquitted. 
The 22nd of April, 1793, they announced publicly in the 
Journals Un Memoire justificatif pour Louis XVI. 
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The terrible law enforced by Danton was not yet admin. 
istered. But we must not, howeyer, suppose that even 
before the law of the 21st of September there were not 
numerous victims amongst the royalist writers and book- 
sellers. ‘The printer Froullé who had printed La Relation des 
vingt-quatre heures d’angoisse qui ont précédé la mort de Louis 
XVI., was condemned to death and executed. ‘The bookseller, 
Webert, for having sold L’dppel a la postérité sur le jugement 
du Roi, by the Benedictine Gallais, met a similar fate, and 
maintained a generous silence regarding the name of the 
author whom they required him to betray. We will men. 
tion one more: Le Martyrede Marve Antoinette, a tragedy ; 
Le Dialogue entre un maire, un curé et un bourgeois, (printed 
by the friends of truth for the enlightenment of the abused 
people, treating of the dethronement of the King, and the 
destruction of the monarchy, second year of disorder and 
anarchy.) The Royalists thus spread amongst the people 
pamphlets and manuscripts which all the activity or vigilance 
of the revolutionary police could not foresee or prevent. A 
decree of the 6th of March, 1794, commanded public accusation 
before the revolutionary tribunal :— 

‘That information should be given against the authors and 
distributors of libellous manuscripts distributed in the markets 
and public ways, which are an outrage to the dignity of the 
people, and to the national representatives,” 

We will not here dwell on the revolutionary pamphlets 
during the Reign of Terror. Indeed it is unnecessary, as any 
reader interested iu the subject can consult, on this point, the 
Catalogue Pixérécourt ; it is worth consulting, for on this point 
a catalogue is almost a history, 

“Beside the revolutionary horrors and turpitude were 
placed,” says Nodier, ‘‘the facetious and the burlesque, 
The Vaudeville was wrapped up with the bonnet rouge, and 
the rattle of folly was mingled with the noise of the guillotine. 
Their poetry and songs were furious, licentious, grotesque, 
shameless. ‘Their gaieties had the odour of blood.”* 

As for the pamphlets under the Directory and the vicissi« 
tudes of license and slavery through which the Press 
had to pass, we may form some idea from the fact, that 
the restrictions bearing on the liberty of the press were 
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" Preface to the Catalogue Pixérécourt, by Ch, Nodicr. 
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not an innovation of the consular government, but the simple 
continuation of the directorial regulations. A little book for- 
gotten at the present day, Les Mémoires de Candide, by Delisle 
de Salles, put in relief in a very piquant manner the condition 
of the press under the Directory. The author a a new 
Candide enamoured with French liberty of which he had heard 
wonders; smitten with the word Republic, and the noble 
maxims engraven in the constitution, he arrives in France, and 
repairs to the Palace of the Luxembourg, where he is pre- 
sented to General Moulins, one of the five Directors of the 
Republic. : 

“ You may publish all you behold in France,” said the general 
to him, “provided you donotconspireagainst the Government. 
The press is free here ; none but slaves to monarchy fear pub- 
licity and scrutiny.” 

Candide retired delighted; he had at length found this land 
of liberty in which he desired to live, and, as he had a work in 
his portfolio which did not conspire against the Government, 
he hastened with it to the publisher. 

“What! a few philosophical remarks on natural rights, 
morality, the first principles of justice? take your book, Mon- 
sieur Cundide; it would cause my press to be seized,” cried the 
typographer. ‘But I cannot see the reason of your remark,” 
says Candide; “have 1 written aught but truth?” ‘“ What 
kind of truth?” replied the printer. ‘‘Is it the truth which 
is the order of the day? the truth which the Government 
permits to be propagated?” Have you two kinds of truth 
here?” cried the artless disciple of Pangloss. ‘Yes! un- 
doubtedly, Citizen Candide, if I printed your book it would 
conduct me straight to ruin, and you to Sinnamari.” | 

The picture is without doubt a little overdrawn, and we must 
make some allowance for the exaggeration of satire, but at 
bottom it istrue; and it proves, as appears to us, that the press 
was not much more free after the 18 Fructidor than it was after 
the 18 Brumaire. 


CaricaTuRKs DURING THE REvoLUTION.—The motives which 
have induced us to write of the pamphlets authorizes us, we 
conceive, to devote a few pages to the caricatures of the same 
period. We there discover the same passions, the same hatreds, 
the same exaggerations, The mind which guided the pen 
directed also the pencil, it was the form merely of the satire 
that was changed. The first caricatures which we have before 
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us date from 1789, and represent the early days of the reunion 
of the Constituents. Here, you see the Bishop of Autun re. 
united to the minister Rabaut Saint Etienne and tothe Jansenist 
Camus for the purpose of betraying Religion, and delivering 
themselves Meat and foot to Philosophy. Next may be seen 
design traced in a totally different spirit : Le convoi du trés haut 
et tres puissant Seigneur des Abus, mort en la nuit du 4 mai, 
1789. The “adus” of the clergy was designed by a mitre placed 
on a pall, the “ adus” of the nobility by the sword, and that of 
the cavillers or pettifoggers by the lawyer’s square cap; all 
surmounted by an iron crown. M. Necker, whom popular 
favor surrounded for some days longer, led the mourners and 
conducted the “‘ abus” to the tomb, This design expressed the 
ardent and earnest hope of the first days, when they were still 
ignorant that le Seigneur des Adus is immortal. 

In another series of caricatures, we behold men assisting 
at the taking of the Bastille, carrying bloody heads at the end 
of their pikes, with this motto approving of the murders of 
Bertier de Launay, Foulon, Flesselles, &c. c'est ainst qu’on se 
venge des trattres. Another design is entitled, Ze calculateur 
patriote; it represented a man reckoning six heads placed on 
his desk, with those words: gut devingt dte six, reste quatorze, 
signifying that there remained still fourteen victims to be 
sacrificed in order to appease the popular vengeance. An- 
other caricature had for a title, le Patrouillotisme chassant 
le patriotisme du Palais Royal. | 

The picture may be thus described—The soldiers, a bandage 
over their eyes, groping in the dark, the bayonet in advance; 
they had on their heads a species of monster cap or mitre 
embroidered all over with ribbons and crosses. One of the 
chiefs held a naked sword to the breast of a citizen on whose 
face is the impress of melancholy, and who bears in his hand 
a book on which is written Constitution, Liberté. 

The caricatures on Louis the XVI. were innumerable. One 
represented him chained in a cage, at the bottom of which 
was written je sanctionne librement. The entire history of the 
constitutional veto is in this design, which evinces at the same 
time genius and historical truth. Here we have the mon- 
arch kept within sight of his palace by la Fayette’s guards; 
here the same king whom the constituents of 1791 had placed 
in their constitution, as one of those useless images whose hour 
had flitted by, and whom they tore down on the next day. 

Jn another of these engravings, where the ignorance only 
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the atrocity, we behold the family of Louis XVI. re- 
yo a banquet, and omg a glass full of the blood of 
a slaughtered citizen. Then, and a worthy companion, we 
have the flight to Varennes represented under this title, la 
Famille des cochons ramende dans Vétable. In another design 
France is represented by a crowd at the base of the bust of 
Louis XVI. which they have come to overthrow. with massive 
clubs. Louis XVI. still reigned whilst all these designs were 
hawked about and sold almost publicly. Nor have we been able 
to discover that any newspaper was seized or prosecuted relative 
to these most revolting caricatures. 

The anti-Catholic caricatures were also very numerous; they 
increased, however, considerably when the refusal to take 
the oath of allegiance to the civil constitution had aug- 
mented the hatred of the revolutionists against the clergy. 
“There might be seen,” relates Ferriéres (t. II. p.210) * pre- 
lates represented in the most ludicrous manner, clothed in all 
thesymbols of their dignity, with enormous stomachs, and some 
peasants obliging them to disgorge sacks of louis; abbés were 
also shown forth in the most absurd and ridiculous guise, 
These caricatures, exposed in profusion on the quays, the boule- 
vards, the public promenades, where exhibited to catch the eyes 
of the people, presenting in every form priests under the vilest 
aspects, in order that they might lose the esteem and con- 
fidence of the nation.” 

Amongst the Royalist caricatures, one represented Louis 
XVI. seated in an arm chair on an eminence, whence he 
contemplated murders, conflagrations, and outrages of every 
kind. The victims of these atrocities held forth their arms to 
the king demanding protection, whilst others, ghastly, meagre 
and in tatters, cast themselves at his feet demanding work and 
bread. A monster daubed with ink and blood passed a chain 
round the hands of the King, who addressed these words to the 
unfortunates who encompassed him— 

‘* My friends, you perceive that my hands are tied; Iam 
therefore unable to succour you.” 

Another caricature made allusion to the report in which the 
constituent Chabroud had justified the Duke of Orleans for 
having been the instigator of the events of the fifth and sixth 
of October. Chabroud holds in one hand some soap, and in 
the other a sponge. He is endeavoring to wash the Duke’s 
face, who is seated in the midst of a number of pikes on the 
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ends of which are bloody heads. We read below: j’wse tout 
mon savon, et ne peux vous blanchir; les taches ressortent 
mesure. Ina third design no less characteristic, we see the 
throne of France on which is a bust of Louis XVI. encircled 
by princes of the blood, who defend it against the attempts 
made by the Duke of Orleans to seize it; he-is escorted by 
brigands armed with pikes. France is represented by a woman 
thrown down and crushed under the ruins of the throne, whilst 
Necker, Madame de Stael, and some other constituents, grouped 
in a corner of the tableau, smiling at the sight of this disaster 
are saying ; Nous aurons deux chambres. ' The Prince deConti 
iu another corner isin a profound sleep. Another print of the 
commencement of 1792 isentitled Ze Dégel dela Nation. The 
legend underneath indicates the subject: L’azr se radouciss. 
ant, la statue de la Liberté se fond sous l’influence du soliel 
royal et de ses rayons, au grand désespoir des gacobins. This 
royalist party, with its hopes so frequently frustrated, reminded 
us of the personage in the romance who swallowed every mor- 
ving a chimera for his breakfast. The foolish vapouring of 
his party never exInbited itself more manifestly than by the 
declaration of war in 1792. We have had already experience 
of this by its journals, to which its prints bear equal testimony. 
One of these represents the assembly of the jacobins, where 
they announce the declaration of war. Amongst the assembled 
are Broglie, Brissot, Marat, Saint Huruge, d’Orléans, Chartres, 
Chabot, Condoreet, Carra, Péthion, Madame de Stael, and the 
famous 'Théroigne de Méricourt, making use of a copy of the 
constitution to render a signal service to Matthieu de Mont- 
morency. When the war had commenced, a great number of 
the royalist designs celebrated the first victories of the enemy. 
One of these designs, divided into two parts, represented, on 
one side the volunteers going to the army, singing, nous adlons 
ala guerre ; ¢aira,caira; and onthe other side, the return of the 
volunteers, some with woodén legs, others without heads or 
arms,and singing; Nous venons delagquerre, Mironton, Mironton, 
Mirontaine; nous venons de la guerre; et ga n'a pas été. These 
sympathies for a stranger, which they did not even take the 
trouble to disguise, drew on the Royalists the most odious 
opinions from all quarters.* 


eed 


* A few lines on the English Caricatures, published at the period of the 
Revolution would not be out ofplace here. The sentiment which visibly 
prevailed was satisfaction at seeing a kingdom humbled which had 12 
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Newspapers are described thus in the Harleian MSS, :— 
“Tn the days of King Henry VITI, we had none that ever [ 
could see, that is to say, in single sheets, except some imvec- 
tives against the Pope and the Church of Rome. It is true 
there were several tracts wrote against Cardinal Wolsey ; but 
they were in books in octavo; and several others relating. to 
several matters, as about the Sacrament, against Gardiner, Bi- 
shop Bonner, &c.: but these might rather be called libels than 
pamphlets. ‘These were most printed beyond the Seas. Only 
one I remember, which was ‘The supplication of Beggars,’ 
wrote against the Friars Begging, by one Fish. : 

“But in the days of Queen Mary they began to fly about in 
the City of London; as several Ballads and other Songs and 
Poems, as a Ballad of the Queen’s being with child, __ 

“And these, I say, were the forerunners of the Newspapers. 
In the days of Queen Elizabeth we had several Papers printed 
relating to the affairs in France, Spain, and Holland, about the 
time of the Civil Wars in France. And these were, for the 
most part, translations from the Dutch and French. And 
were Books, or Pamphlets rather, which, J take, if I mistake 
“* the word signifieth to be held in the hands and quickly 
read, 

**We must come down to the reign of King James the I. and 
that towards the latter end, when News began to be in fashion, 
and then if I mistake not, began the use of Mercury women ; 
and they it was that dispersed them to the Hawker which word 
hath another signification. Look more in the Bellman of 
London. 

‘These Mercuries and Hawkers their business at first was 
to disperse Proclamations, Orders of Council, and Acts of 
Parliament, &c. And we may see the humours of the times 
out of Ben Jonson’s Plays. At that time, News was become 





so great a degree contributed to the recent emancipation of the American 
Colonies, Some of these caricatures bore the impress of a spirit tinged 
with the most ferocious hatred, which had not for its excuse, like France, the 
Violence of political strife. Une of those represented the arrest of Louis 
XVI. at Varennes, and was so base and ungenerous as to render it impos- 
sible of description. Several depicted Louis XVI. under the aspect ofa 
coarse and stupid glutton. In others, emigration is insulted. One of 
these caricatures against the emigrants is entitled, Ja France se purgeant 
petit a petit ; le premier baron fuyard passe le détroit. The assassination 
of General Dillon was also the subject of several designs. ‘These cold- 
blooded hatreds and this sanguinary pleasantry sicken the heart. See 
also Wright’ England under the House of Hanover, 2 vols, Bentley, 1849. 
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a great fashion, as may be discerned in that play, by him wrote, 
entitled, ‘The Staple of News,’ and the scene settled at the 
West end of St. Paul's; and wrote 1625. 
‘ Peni-boy, Cymbal, Fitton Tho. Barber, Canter. 

In troth they are dainty room ; what place is this ?_ 

Cymbal. This is the outer room, where my clerks sit, 

And keep their sides, the Register i the midst ; 

The Examiner, he sits private there, within ; 

And here I have my several rowls and fyles 

Of News by the alphabet, and all put up 

Under their heads P. jun. But those too subdivided ? 

Cymb. Into Authenticall, and Apocryphall : 

Fitton. Or News of doubtfui credit ; as Barbers’ News, 

Cymb. And Taylors’ News, Porters,’ and Watermen’s 

News.’ 

Ben Jonson here refers to Barbers,’ Taylors,’ and Smiths’ 
News, for which they appear to have been celebrated at that 
period, and some of the Crarr are great Newsmongers in the 
present day.” 

Jonson continues his happy description, throughout the 
above Drama, but not so happily as Shakspere in his King 
John, where he has with such effect blended the three artificers, 


‘*T saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 

With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news ; 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
Standing on slippers (which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet,) 

Told of a many thousand warlike French, 
That were embatteled and rank’d in Kent ; 
Another lean unwash'd artificer 

Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur’s death.’ 


We have now a very curious List of Newspapers, Magazines, 
and Reviews for nearly two Centuries (from 1611 t¢o 1804,) to 
which Nichols adds at least 200 more in the eighth volume 
of his Anecdotes. We find some omissionsin the Hartetan MS., 
and also in Mr. Nichols’s account, but they are altogether so 
extensive in number as to occupy too much room for our pre- 
sent paper. We shall, therefore, select and confine our 
selves to the most interesting details, and notes respecting 
them, stating at what period the first Mews, and other Papers 
were issued from each Country :— 
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‘The English Mercuries appeared in ss. ‘sé 1588 
The Mercurie Gallo Belgici, abe ooh 1594 
News from Spain, 12 pages, 4to. ni “" 1611 
News out of Germany, abe ose as 1612 
Good News from Florence, ... bat Led 1614 
News from Italy, ove éée bai 1618 
News from Poland, eve evi om 1621 
The German Intelligencer, ... one ose 1630 
The Swedish Intelligencer, ... al “iat 1631 
Warranted Tidings from Ireland, vee ae 1641 
Ireland’s True Diurnal, owe ve ots 1641 
A Speedy Post, or More News from Hull, _... 1642 
Mercuries Aulicus ; or News from Oxford, ... 1642 
The Scotch Intelligencer ; or the Weekly News from 
Scotland and the Court, ... eae ins 1643 
The Welch Mercury, eee oe ove 1643 
Mercuries Hibernicus, Printed at Bristol, we 1644 


Thus we have given a selection of the first Paper from each 
country, from their origin, to the middle of the 17th Century. 

The latter will serve to show the progress of the Periodical 
Press to the middle of the 17th Century, as the commence- 
ment of promulgating News in different parts of the Globe. 
But there were no less than Two-hundred and thirty different 
Papers published up to that time, and upwards of One 
thousand more up to the close of the 18th Century. Many 
notes and observations, upon those of the olden time, claim 
attention, and will be found interesting. 

Ina note to Zhe Reader Ben Jonson speaks of the Times 
News as a weekly cheat to draw money, which “ could not be 
fitter reprehended, than in raising this ridiculous office of the 
Staple, wherein the Age may see her own folly, or hunger and 
thirst after published Pamphlets of News, set out every Satur- 
day, but made all at home, and no syllable of truth in them ; 
than which there cannot be a greater disease in nature, or a 
fouler scorn put upon the time.” 

Gallo-Belgicus (a copy of which is now amongst the King’s 
collection inthe British Museum) is not a newspaper ; but 
may with greater propriety be called Zhe Annual Register of 
the Times, or The State of Europe. t was originally compiled 
by M. Jansen, a Frisian, and was not printed until the year 
1098, ten years after Zhe Mercurie, although it dates the 
commencement of its accounts from the same period. Lt is 
written in Latin, and was printed in octavo at Cologne, and 
ornamented with a woodcut of Mercury standing on a Globe 
with his usual attributes. Thus, even if Gallo Belgicus could 
20 
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be correctly termed a newspaper which it cannot, The Eng- 
lish Mercurie would claim precedence by the space of ten 
years ; and Holland must consequently yield the credit of ori. 
ginality to Great Britain. 

Of the Mercurius Britanicus, published in 1643, Chalmers says 
that ** Marchmont Needham, the versatile author of this paper, 
was born in 1620, and educated at Oxford. He assumed all 
colours of the chameleon during those contentious times ; and, 
being discharged from writing public intelligence by the Coun- 
cil of State in March, 1660, was allowed to live at the Restora. 
tion”; till at length, says Anthony Wood, “ this most seditious, 
mutable, and reviling Author died suddenly, in Devereux Court, 
in November. 1678.” | 

Of the Impartial Intelligencer, published in 1648, Chalmers 
writes :— 

“In No. 7 of this paper is the first regular Advertisement 
which we have met with. Itis from a gentleman of Candish 
in Suffolk, from whom two Horses had been stolen.” 

Of the Mercurius Caledonius, comprising the affairs in agi- 
tation in Scotland, Chalmers says, 

“This paper, which was published once a week by a Society 
of Stationers at Edinburgh, is the earliest that occurs of Scotch 
Manufacture ; each army, before that period, having. carried 
with them an English “printer. Thus Robert Barker printed 
at Newcastle for. King Charles in 1689; and Christopher Hig- 
gins, under the auspices of Cromwell, reprinted at Leith, 
the London Diurnal of some Passages and Affairs in 1652, for 
the information of the English soldiers; and in 1653 the 
Mereurius Politicus ; which in 1654 was transferred to Edin- 
burgh, whereit continued to be published till April 11, 1660” ; 
and was then reprinted under the name of Mercurius Publicus. 

“The Caledonian Mercury was compiled by a son of the Bi- 
shop of Orkney, Thomas Sydserfe ; who now thought he had 
the wit to amuse, the knowledge to instruct, and the address 
to captivate the lovers of News in Scotland. But he was only 
able, with all his powers, to extend his publication to ten 
>i sie which were very loyal, very illiterate, and very affec- 
ted.’ 

The Intelligencer, edited by Roger L‘Estranes, Esq. 

“In August, 1663, Roger L‘Estrange, (after more than 
twenty years spent in serving the Royal cause, near six of them 
in gaols, and almost fourunder sentence of death in Newgate) 
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had interest sufficient to obtain an appointment to a new created 
office, under the title of “Surveyor of the Imprimery and 
Printing Presses ;” together with ‘the sole licensing of all 
ballads, charts, priuted portraitures, printed pictures, books, 
and papers ; except books concerning common law, affairs of 
state, heraldry, titles of honors and arms, the office of Karl 
Marshal, books of divinity, physick, philosophy, arts and 
sciences, and such as are granted to his Majesty’s peculiar 
printer ; and except such books as by alate act of parliament 
are otherwise appointed to be licensed.” He had also a grant 
of “all the sole privilege of writing, printing, and publishing, 
all Narratives, Advertisements, Mercuries, Intelligencers, Diur- 
nals, and other books of public intelligence ; and printing all 
Ballads, Plays, Maps, Charts, Portraitures, and Pictures, not 
previously printed ; and all Briefs for Collections, Playbills, 
Quacksalvers’ Bills, Custom and [Excise Bills, Post-office Bills, 
Creditors Bills, and Tickets in England and Wales; with 
power to search for and seize unlicensed and treasonable, schis- 
matical and scandalous books and papers. Seealso Bag/ord’s 
Collections, in Harl. MSS. 5900, vod, 2. 

The Ringdom’s Intelligencer of the affairs in agitation in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland contains many regular Adver- 
tisements of Books, and the following, which Mr. Nichols 
thought worth transcribing: (1663) 


“ There is stolen abroad a most false and imperfect copy of a poem, 
called Hudibras without name of either printer or bookseller, as fit 
for so lame and spurious an impression. The true and perfect edition, 
printed by the Author's original, is sold by Richard Marriott, under 
St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet-street ; that other nameless impression 
isa cheat, and will but abuse the Buyer as well as the Author,whose 
poem deserves to have fallen into better hands."’ A kind of Obituar 
found also a place in this paper ; with some account of the Proceed. 
ings of Parliament, and in the Court of Claims ; alist of the Judges 
Circuits, the Sheriff’s, the Lent Preachers, &e. &c. And in No. 8, 
February 23rd, notice is given that The “ Faculties office for granting 
Licenses (by Act of Parliament) to eat Flesh in any part of England, 
is still kept at St. Paul’s Chain, near St. Paul’s Church yard.” 


At this period Newspapers were published at 2d, each. 

L’EstranGe’s paper was superseded by The London Gazette, 
which was first published on the lst February, 1655. 

The name Gazette was taken from a Newspaper, first printed 
at Venice, and sold for a coin of that denomination.— Not a 
sol, not a gazet,” says the Antiquary, in Dodsley’s Old Plays ; 
and “a gazet,” Coryat tells us, “is almost a peuny, whereof 
ten do make a livre, that is, nine-pence.” 
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In the 19th number of Zhe Gazette, September 9, 1678— 
18, 
«“ A Resolution of the Lord Mayor and Alderman, to shew their 
great care and tenderness of his Majesty's health, that two of the 
Aldermen should daily wait upon him in his bed-chamber at Windsor 
during his illness. In No. 50, December 26, is this advertisement: 
—« Whereas on Thursday the 18th instant, in the evening, Mr. John 
Dryden was assaulted and wounded in Rose-street in Covent-garden 
by divers men unknown. If any person shall make discovery of the 
said offenders to the said Mr. Dryden, or to any justice of peace for 
the liberty of Westminster, he shall not only receive fifty pounds, 
which is deposited in the hands of Mr, Blanchard, goldsmith, next 
door to Temple Bar, for the said purpose ; but if the discoverer be 
himself one of the actors, he shall have the fifty pounds, without let. 
ting his name be known, or receiving the least trouble by any prose- 
cution,” 


lu N. Tuompson’s True Domestic Intelligence for Sep- 
tember, 30, 1679 it states that, 


“Mr. Garraway, master of the famous Coffee-house* near the 
Royal Exchange, hath store of good Cherry-wine; and ’tis said, 
that the Black Cherry and otber wild Cherries do yield good and 
wholesome Aquavites and Brandies.—In some part of Buckingham. 
shire they are said to have got from the Canaries a sort of Barley, 
which hath roes of Barley upon every ear. In some other places 
they have a sort of Wheat which bears four, five, or six ears of wheat 
upon every stalk ; but it is not much commended.” 


‘The following curious Article appears in Zhe True News 
No, 37, 1679— 


‘A Project was setting on foot for conveying of letters, notes, messa- 
wes,amorous billets, andall bundles whatsoever, under a pound weight, 
and all sorts of writings (challenges only excepted), to and from any 
part of the city and suburbs; to which purpose the projectors have 
taken a house in Lime-street for a General Office, and have appointed 
eight more stages in other parts at a convenient distance; a plot, 
if not timely prevented by the Freemen Porters of the City, is like to 
prove the utter subversion of them and their Worshipful Corpora- 
tion.” 


In The Mercurius Librarius, or a faithful account of all Books 
and Pamphlets, No. 2, April, 1680, is the following curious 
article 


_ “ All Booksellers that approve of the design of publishing this Cata- 
logue weekly, or once in 14 days at least, are desired to send in to 


* The above well-known establishment, stili bears the name of Garra- 
way’'s Coffee -house. 
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one of the Undertakers any book, pamphlet, or sheet, they would have 
in it, so soon as published, that wy may be inserted in order as they 
come out: their books shall be delivered them back again upon de- 
mand. ‘T'o shew they design the public advantage of the trade, they 
will expect but 6d. for inserting any book; nor but 12d. for any 
other advertisement relating to the trade, unless it be excessive long.” 


In 1682, Benjamin Harris published Domestic Intelli- 
ence, every Thursday, (gratis) for the promotion of Trade. 


: The Jockey’s Intelligencer, or Weekly Advertisments of 


Horses and Second-hand Coaches, to be Bought or Sold; 
charged One Shilling for the Notification of Sale of a Horse or 
Coach; and Six-pence for the Renewal. (1688) 

Weekly Memorials, or accounts of Books lately set forth 
with other accounts relating to Learning by Authority, No. 1. 
Jan. 19., 1618—9—This is the earliest specimen of an English 
Review. —The Edinburgh Reviewer began a few months earlier. 
An Account of the Proceedings of the Meeting of the Estates 
of Scotland ; with Licence. Published by Richard Chiswell, 
at the Rose and Crown in St. Paul’sChurch-yard, No. 1, March 
25, 1689. 

This paper, printed on a folio half-sheet, was continued by 
Richard Baldwin till October, 1690; and, together with the 
proceedings of the Convention, contained news and. advertise- 
ments. When the Revolution had been accomplished in Scot- 
land, tlis paper seems to have ceased in England. 

The London Mercury, 1691. 

The sixth and seventh numbers of this paper were ornamented 
with a curious wood-cut, representing an owl perched on a 
raven, with the words “‘ Par pari, or Birds of a Feather.” 
(Doubtless a hit on Dunroy.) 

By an advertisement in The Athenian Gazette, dated, 8, 
Feb., 1696, it appears, that tie coffee-houses of London had 
then, (exclusive of the Votes of Parliament every day,) nine 
Newspapers every week. 

Dawk’s News Letter, [on a type to imitate Writing,| No. 1, 
Aug. 4, 1696. 

“This letter will be done upon good writing-paper, and blank 
space left, that any gentleman may write his own private busi- 
ness. It does undoubtedly exceed the best of the written news, 
contains double the quantity, is read with abundance more 
ease and pleasure, and will be useful to improve the younger 


sort in writing a curious hand.” 
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The Edinburgh Gazette, printed by James Watson, No, |, 
Feb. 28, 1699. Watson was Author of Lhe History of 
Printing, and for several years, the great news-monger of 
Scotland, as Butter had been during a prior age. In 1699, 
after having published 41 numbers, he transferred Zhe Edin- 
burgh Gazette toJohn Reid. 

The last paper published in London, in the 17th Century, 
was Zhe Weekly Comedy, as it is daily acted at most Coffee. 
Houses in London; it commenced on the 4th of May, 1699, 

Having thus closed with an outline of some of the eccentri- 
cities of the times, we shall merely state that at the commence. 
ment of 1700, were ushered in some papers of quite as extra- 
ordinary a character; the following are the three first speci- 
mens, 

“©The Dutch Prophet ; or, the Devil of a Conjurer; No. 1, 
being infallible Predictions of what shall happen in and about 
the Cities of London and Westminster, by Peter Nicholas Van- 
grin, late Superior of the College of Lapland Witches, and 
Chief Negromancer to the Dutch at Japan: to be continued 
weekly.” (1700) 

‘The Merry Mercury ; or, a Farce of Fools, No, 1, Nov. 29, 
1700.” 

“The Infallible Astrologer, 1700.” 

To these whimsies may be added the Flying Post, the Far- 
thing Chronicle, the Halfpenny Journal, The Penny Post, The 
Growler, or Diogenes robbed of his Tub, The Balm of Gilead, 
or Healer of Divisions. The Monthly Weather Paper ; “ being 
some baroscopical Discoveries from what part or parts of the 
compass the wind may be likely to blow; with what other 
sorts and alteration of the weather may be expected every day 
and night.” 

At the commencement of the 18th Century, Advertisements 
were inserted in the Odservator Reformed—Hight lines for one 
shilling ! 

The following excellent plan was adopted in Zhe Country 
Gentleman’s Courant, on Saturday, October, 5, 1706. 


‘‘This paper the Proprietors are pleased to give away on this day 
only, that the design may be the better known, and the sale encour- 
aged as it deserves,—Among the crowd of newspapers that come out 
weekly, it is hoped this may find as favorable a reception as any, 
when its usefulness is rightly considered ; for here the reader is not 
only diverted with a faithful register of the most remarkable and mo- 
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mentary transactions both at home and abroad, which occur to our 
knowledge in a week’s time; but also with a geographical description 
of the most material places mentioned in every article of news; 
whereby he is freed the trouble of looking into maps or books of geo. 

aphy for his iuformatinn, and his reading is rendered easy, profit- 
able, and pleasant. Besides this advantage, there are others to be 
considered for its recommendation ; for, as this paper contains all 
that is of moment in all other newspapers that are published every 
week (which many gentlemen and others have not the opportunity of 
seeing or perusing, either because of their distance from this City, of 
London, or the emergency of their private affairs, or by reason of the 
charge of the several newspapers and postage, which is very consider- 
able) ; so it is hoped many gentlemen will encourage this so useful a 
design, since no one can read but must understand, it being suited 
for the meanest capacities’ improvement and satisfaction, by obliging 
their friends in the country with it, the charge being no more than 
2d. per paper. And as promotion of trade is a matter which ought 
to be encouraged, advertisements will be taken in by the publisher 
hereof at 2d. per line.” 


The following Anecdote of Abel Boyer, author of the French 
Grammar, French Dictionary, &c., appears in his case, night 
and title, in writing of the Zrue Postboy, a Newspaper pub- 
lished in 1709. He observes, 


‘All gentlemen, shop-keepers, coffee-emen, and others, who will 
think fit to continue the true Post-Boy by A. Boyer, are desired to 
give particular directions about it to the Hawkers that serve them ; 
because Mr. Roper uses all mean endeavours to hinder its being dis- 
persed. Mr. Roper, in particular, ought gratefully to reflect, that 
Mr. Boyer has written for him, ‘ The History of King William,’ in 
three volumes; ‘ Seven Volumes of the Queen’s i ; some other 
books ; and the Post-Boy for four years; by all which he has got 
considerable sums of money.” 


The British Mercury, No. 1, March 27, 1710. 

This paper was established by the first projectors of The Sun 
Fire Office ; who appeared to have then lately purchased the 
interest of a preceding office which had been managed by Mr. 
Povey.—‘‘ In a few days,” they state, ‘the Company’s Poli- 
cies will be ready, and delivered gratis to all persons who had 
subscribed to the Exchange-house Fire-office, and continue to 
insure their house or goods from loss by fire with the Company 
of London Insnrers, they only paying their quarterage as usual.” 
—The top of the paper is ornamented with a bold Sun, resem- 
bling the present badge of the Sun-fire office —At No. 38 they 
added the figure of Mercury. 

The British Mercury, No. 12, October 24, 1710, contains 
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a catalogue of the Newspapers published in London on eacl; 
day of the week ; the numbers were—on Monday 6, on Tues- 
day 12, on Wednesday 6, on Thursday 12, on Friday 6, on 
Saturday 13, in all 55; two or three being published daily, and 
most of the others on alternate days. 

The British Mercury was published by the Company of the 
Fire-office in Threadneedle-street, August 2,]712. It is worth 
of remark that on the 30th of July, 1712, No. 369, of the 
above paper was published, and was the beginning of a new 
series occasioned by 


“The Stamp Duty, which took place on the 2nd of Aug., 1712, on 
all ‘printed single sheets and half-sheets,’ which was extended toa 
sheet and a half; and contains an introductory history of News. 
papers ; some extracts of which will not be inapplicable to the pre. 
sent article: ‘It does not appear that this method of spreading 
news in print was much in use before the reign of King Charles I; 
and even then it had its beginning with those calamities which in. 
volved the whole nation, and, no doubt, contributed much towards 
them. The Rebellion then set all the presses at liberty ; and the two 
contending parties attacked one another as fiercely in paper as they 
did in the field. Mercurius Politicus, Mercurius Aulicus, Intelligencers, 
and many more under several denominations, flew about in the cities 
and towns, as the bullets did in the open country. The Restoration, 
bringing back the blessing of peace, for atime put a period to that 
distemper, suppressing that furious run of news and slander. The 
famous Muddiman was then the only news-monger, supplying the Na- 
tion with some intelligence, as to public affairs, by written letters. 
This furnished him with a plentiful maintenance, and satisfied the 
then less curious people; nothing of that nature being yet in print, 
except, I think, for some time, a single paper, by the name of an Th- 
telligence. In the year 1655, The London Gazette, published by au- 
thority, first appeared in the world, and continued the only paper 
of that sort; till, about 1677 or 1678, the old ferment beginning to 
work up again in the nation, those who desired to increase it again 
revived the dormant practice of alarming the multitude by the help 
of the press, wherein they were not disappointed of their expected suc- 
cess. King Charles Il. having, in some measure, allayed those 
storms, a suitable stop was put to that exorbitant liberty of printing. 
The Gazette again became the most regarded, and, asl take it, the 
only news in vogue; and so held on during the remaining part of 
that Prince's reign and the beginning of his suecessor’s, Some time 
before the Revolution, the press was again set to work; and such a 
furious itch of novelty has ever since been the epidemical distemper, 
that it has proved fatal to many families ; the meanest of shopkeepers 
and handicrafts spending whole days in coffee-houses, to hear news 
aud talk politicks, whilst their wives and children wanted bread at 
home; and, their business being neglected, they were themselves at 
length thrust into gaols, or forced to take sanctuary in the army. 
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Hence sprung that inundation of Postmen, Postboys, Evening Posts, 
Supplements, Daily Courants, Protestant Postboys, amounting to 21 
every week, besides many more which have not survived to this time ; 
and besides the Gazette which has the sanction of public authority ; 
and this Mercury, only intended for and delivered to those persons 
whose goods or houses are insured by the Sun Fire-office. Yet has 
not all this variety been sufficient to satiate the immoderate appetite 
of intelligence, without ransacking France, Holland, and Flanders, 
whence the foreign mails duly furnish us with the Gazettes or Courants 
of Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Hague, Rotterdam, Ley- 
den, and some others not so common, besides the French and Hol- 
land Gazettes-a-la-Main. The new duty imposed on printed single 
sheets and half-sheets will doubtless somewhat lessen the number of 
English newswapers ; and a peace may perhaps be fatal to such as sur- 
vive the first blow.—However, this Mercury may, in all likelihood, 
subsist after the suppression of the others above-mentioned, because, 
having never been designed for nor exposed to common sale, its being 
does not so much depend on chance and the inconstant humour of 
the multitude. It is to be believed there will be insuring as long as 
there are goods and houses to insure; and this Office Reins met 
with sufficient encouragement, not to question its establishment, the 
Mercury, which stands upon the same foundation, may well promise 
itself a continuance.” 


Swift, in his Journal to Stedla, thus notices the Stamp-duty : 
“ Grub-street has but ten days to live; then an act of parlia- 
ment takes place that ruins it, by taxing every half-sheet a 
halfpenny.” Journal to Stella, July 9, 1712.—** Do you know 
that Grudb-street is dead and gone last week ? No more ghosts 
or murders now for love or money. I plied it close the last fort- 
night, and published at least seven papers of my own, besides 
some of other people’s; but now every single half-sheet pays a 
halfpenny to the Queen. ‘The Odservator is fallen ; the Med- 
leys are jumbled together with the M/ying Post; the Examiner 
is deadly sick ; the Spectator keeps up, and doubles its price ; 
I know not how long it will hold. Have you seen the red 
stamp the papers are marked with? Methinks the stamping 
is worth a halfpenny.” Ibid. Aug. 7, 1712. The duty first 
took place Aug. 12, 1712; and on the same day in the year 
1789 was increased to TWO-PENCE, 

On the 18th May, 1713—Zkhe Recouciler published two 
papers at once (a sheet and a half) to evade the Stamp Duty. 

The Historical Register was published in 1717, at the ex- 
pense of the Sun Fire Office; 1t was an excellent paper, and 
continued till 1738, 

CHALMERS observes, that it may gratify our national pride 
to behold, that to the wisdom of Hlizabeth, and the pru- 
dence of Burleigh, we owe the Introduction of Newspapers, 
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the First of which was called Zhe English Mercurie, ang 
was printed during the Spanish Armada, and is still preserved 
in the British Museum, being dated 22nd July, 1558; from 
1658 to 1662, few of these publications appeared ; but the 
Victories of Gustavus Adolphus having excited the curiosity of 
our countrymen, a Weekly Paper called The News of the 
present Week, was printed. After some time this was con. 
tinued under another title, and ultimately it was succeeded by 
the German and Swedish Intelligencer. ‘These papers were 
originally issued in the shape of Pamphlets, and continued to 
1661.—Roger L’Estrange, published—Zhe Public Intelligen- 
cer in the present shape of Newspapers. Zhe London Gazette 
was published in 1665, under the title of Ozford Gazette, it 
having been printed at Oxford during a Session of Parliament 
held there on account of the plague then raging in London, and 
from this period it is curious to trace the progression and in- 
crease of these interesteng vehicles of information. From 166] 
to 1668, no less than 70 Papers were published under different 
titles; after the Revolution the Orange Intelligencer appeared, 
aud thenceto 1692, there were 26 different others brought for- 
ward. From an Advertisement in the Athenian Gazette of 
1696, it appears that the Coflee-Houses in London were then 
supplied with 9 papers every week, exclusive of votes of Parlia- 
ments, but there is no mention of any one printed daily, 
Nineteen papers were published in 1710. Zhe London Cou- 
rantwas a daily paper in 1724; and there were 3 daily, 6 
weekly, and 3 new Evening papers every week. In 1712, the 
number of copies issued in England amounted to 15,005,760. 
The total number of separate papers published in Great Britain 
and Ireland, in 1808, was 215. 

The following paragraph from the Bishop of Cloyne’s Serap- 
book states, 

«Tt is not generally known that it was in the reign of Anne 
London first * enjoyed the luxury of a news-paper every day;’ 
that, in 1709 there was one daily-paper, aud seventeen other 
papers ; that, in 1724 three daily papers were published, and 
eighteen other papers ; that, in 1753 the number of news-papers 
sold in all England, according to an average of three years pre- 
ceding, was 7,411,757; that at the close of the late reign in 1760, 
it was 9,404,790; that, in 1790, it was 14,085,639 ; in 1791, 
it was 14,794,153 ;andin 1792, it was 15,005,760. Thisforms 
such a phenomenon of curiosity political and literary, of riches 
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universally diffused, and of enquiry universally awake, as has 
not been paralleled in any other part of the world.” 

Upwards of Five hundred different Newspapers and other 
periodicals, were published during the Kighteenth Century, under 
such a variety of heads and titles, that a concise Dictionary of 
them may not be unacceptable to our readers, or to the future 
Projector, who in coining a title—without having seen the fol- 
lowing list—will on perusing it, find that there is scarcely any 
thing “ New Under the Sun”—for we have had in various 


forms the— 
Adventurer, Advertiser, Advocate, Albion, Atlas, Apollo, Aurora, 


Babler, Bachelor, Benefactor, Briton, Censor, Champion, Chronicle, 
Citizen, Connoisseur, Correspondent, Courant, Courier, Craftsman, 
Critic, Dazzler, Diary, Director, Doctor, Examiner, Flapper, Free- 
holder, Freethinker, Gazette, Gazeteer, Globe, Growler, Grumbler, 
Guardian, Herald, Idler, Inquisitor, Informer, Intelligencer, In- 
spector, Ledger, Looker-on, Lover, Lounger, Mail, Medley, Mercury, 
Mirror, Moderator, Monitor, News, News-letter, Observer, Old Maid 
Olio, Oracle, Overseer, Packet, Parrot, Patrician, Patriot, Peeper, 
Phenix, Pilot, Plain-dealer, Plebian, Post Angel, Post Boy, Post 
Man, Pratler, Projector, Promptor, Rambler, Reader, Reconciler, 
Register, Remembrancer, Repository, Reprisal, Review, Rhapso- 
dist, Scourge, Spectator, Speculator, Spy, Standard, Student, 
Star, Sun, Times, Telegraph, Tatler, Test, Templer, Tory, Visiter, 
Volunteer, Wanderer, and the World. 


We are unwilling to extend this paper by entering on other 
phases connected with this subject, but in our next number 
we shall, from very many sources, place before our readers a 
variety of most instructive and most interesting facts bearing 
upon the topics of this present paper. Our notes for these 
our papers were made at various times, in many libraries, and 
from many books; we collected them, and we print them, 
because we believe with Johnson that ‘‘ He who collects is 
laudably employed: for though he exerts no great talents in 
the work, he facilitates the progress of others ; and by making 
that easy of attainment which is already written, may give 
some mind, more vigorous, or more adventurous than his own, 
leisure for new thoughts and original ideas.” * 





* For the first, second and third papers of this series, see Inism 
Quarterty Review, Vol. VL, N . 23, p. 439, No. 24, p. 647. 
Vol. VII., No. 25, p. 1. It is right to add, that the antiquity of 
“The English Mercurié” has been disputed, and Disraeli appears 
to think it a forgery of Birch’s. 
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Report on Legal Education, Printed by Order of the House 
of Commons, March, 1850. 


That every man is acquainted with thelaw is a fiction as 

imaginative and fantastic as the existence of John Doe and 
Richard Roe: that every professor of the law is also learned in the 
law—the sad experience of many of our readers will probably 
prompt them to deny. The truth is, that while in every city, 
town, and village of the empire we meet with persons, whose 
constant theme of sorrow is the loss of property, of credit, of po. 
sition, by the dishonesty or incompetency of the legal advisers, 
no one appears to think it necessary or prudent to enquire into 
the sources of such complaints, and to ascertain if their frequency 
be at all attributable to the system pursued in training our 
lawyers. 

We intend to confine the observations we ate about to make 
upon this subject, to what may be termed the lowest estate 
of the profession of the law, that most important, and very 
numerous body, the Solicitors and Attorneys. 

Ifthe profession of the attorney be more practical in its 
details, and less conversant with the science of the law than 
that of the barrister, the public have even a greater interest 
in the characters, capabilities, and acquirement of its members, 
and of being assured of finding them honorable, skilful, and 
intelligent. 

We are well aware that no scheme of supervision or selection, 
however extended or accurate, can succeed in excluding entirely 
from this or any other profession persons of bad or indifferent 
character ; frequently these dispositions are not developed where 
the opportunities or temptations are presented, and in most cases 
the age at which the candidate seeks admission into the pro- 
fession is too little advanced to enable the most observing to 
decide confidently on the future development of the mind. We 
do not therefore expect too much in this respect, but we 
certainly cannot be satisfied with the present system, in which 
no precaution whatever is taken to protect the public against 
actual ignorance in the practitioners. ps 

Ina country in which all matters relating to the acquisition 
and security of property are matters in which people of all ranks 
nanilest so deep an interest, the general indifference to the 
traluing of this important profession is indeed amazing 
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With us, when a man falls sick, and is led to consider his 
life in danger, his first and most anxious thoughts are turned 
towards the state of his worldly circumstances, and the 

osition in which his family will be placed after his decease. 
‘he acquisition of wealth in a commercial country like this 
forms indeed the principal aim of each man’s existence, and most 
men engaged in the pursuit would at any time prefer te give 
up life rather than part with their hardly earned gains. Not 
that in the abstract, a man will be always ready to surrender 
his life to preserve his fortune, but, practically, existence is 
chiefly prized as necessary to the pursuit of wealth, and every 
day we see life perilled without hesitation and often even rashly 
in its pursuit. And it is here that the anomaly appears in- 
deed glaring. Every precaution with which prudence can be 
armed is exercised to prevent unqualified persons from engaging 
in the practice of medicine, and undertaking the cure of our 
sick or worn out bodies, but not a precaution, not a safeguard 
worthy the name, is adopted to protect our properties and 
possessions from being lost and dissipated through the ignorance 
or incompetence of our Attorneys and Solicitors. A man can- 
not prescribe for a head-ache or a sick stomach without being 
furnished with certificate and diplomas which have been ob- 
tained, not as a matter of course after a few years apprentice- 
ship, but after a searching and often severe examination con- 
ducted by competent persons ; but five, or as the case may be, 
three years, and no matter how idly or unprofitably passed in 
the office of an attorney, qualify the apprentice, as we shall 
presently see, to undertake the care and management of matters 
involving the security of our worldly possession, and therein 
our very lives.* 

It may be argued, and we have heard it argued, that the chief 
force of observation and solicitude should be directed to the 
other branch of the profession, and that an honorable and 
learned Bar forms the best protection of the public interests. 

We cannot adopt this view. The nature of those duties 
which devolve upon the Barrister, is essentially different from 
that which appertains to those of the attorney. Matters come 
before the barrister piecemeal, each portion distinct in itself, 





* Nay take my life and all, pardon not that : 
You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live, 


The Merchant of Venice. Act 4. Scene I. 
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and he is permitted ample time to consider each and to consult 
his books and more experienced brethren. Moreover, ag 
regards the public, a man can always be certain, in selectin 
a barrister, of finding a first-class man for his purpose. The 
public display incident to his profession brings the barrister 
prominently forward, and enables every man to form an accurate 
opinion of his merits. But the attorney is exposed to no 
such test; except in a few cases, an attorney seldom achieves 
any particular reputation, save a character for respectability and 
honesty. 

The Bar, who receive their instructions from and are in daily 
communication with the attorneys, are the best judges of their 
abilities andextent of knowledge; but professional etiquette does 
not, as a general rule, permit a barrister to recommend the 
employment of a particular attorney. A man in selecting bis 
attorney is usually influenced by family ties, relations of marriage 
and so forth. He is justly anxious to forward his connexion or 
relative in his profession, and at the same time prefers confiding 
his private affairs to such a one to entrusting them to a stranger. 
Often he is influenced by the fact of the attorney having been 
his father’s, or his uncle’s or his brother-in-law’s adviser. In any 
such case, he generally knows but little of the real abilities and 
legal acquirements of the person he employs. An_ attorney 
may have conducted the business of a man for years without 
having made one slip or mistake, and yet be comparatively 
ignorant in his profession. 

Were we to suppose, for a moment, that there were only 
twenty barristers in practice who possessed a competent know- 
ledge of law and sufficient abilities to conduct a case, the 
public would still be always sure of having the services of 
some one or more of these twenty. A prudent man rarely 
insists on his solicitor employing any particular counsel, and 
the selection is thus left to the person of all others best quali- 
fied to make it. As there will always be a sufficient supply at the 
bar of men of ability and knowledge, the public cannot run 
any risk, and there does not appear the same necessity for iusist- 
ing on any particular training and examination of students 
for the bar. If the attorney be properly educated and quali- 
fied, he will be both able and willing to select the best man at 
the bar for the conduct of his client’s case. 

For these reasons it is we think that the public need pro- 
tection in this respect, and safe assurance that no matter where 
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they select an attorney, they will have a moral certainty of 
his being at least well informed in the study of the law, in 
both theory and practice. 

It certainly appears most unreasonable that while the medi- 
cal profession exacts certain conditions before it permits its 
tyros to exercise their skill on such patients as fortune may 
throw in their way, the law permits its alumni to experiment- 
alize upon the public without control. 

It is doubtless true that the illnesses and accidents daily en- 
dangering the lives of men are frequently sudden and unlooked 
for ; a broken leg or a violent inflammatory disorder will call for 
prompt treatment, and it is of vital importance in such cases 
that the patient may be reasonably assured that he is safe in 
taking the first mau who comes to hand; but this is only an 
additional reason for extending the same precautions to admis- 
sion into the profession of the law, as are adopted in the me- 
dical, for though a man can in most cases deliberate before 
entering the uncertain arena of the law, and though in general 
he can look about him and choose for his legal adviser a man 
of a certain established character, yet many obstacles may lie 
in the way of his employing this particular solicitor in the af- 
fair in hand. A number of previous engagements, the nature 
of the particular business, relationship, or connexion, or intimate 
acquaintanceship with the opposite party, may one or all inter- 
vene, and the unlucky suitor is compelled to trust to the re- 
commendation of friends or chance, the conduct of affairs of 
perhaps vital importance In such a case he ought not to have 
imposed upon him, the necessity of any enquiry save as to the 
character and respectability of his Solicitor. Admission to 
practice should be in itself a certificate that the practitioner is 
at least qualified in legal acquirements. 

Before considering what appears to us to be the right mode 
of dealing with the matter and of training our solicitors andat- 
torneys, we propose tostate how the matter is managed at present. 

In order that no time may be lost before the anticipated 
golden harvest is begun to be reaped, we usually find youths 
inthis country apprenticed to the profession of attorney at the 
earliest eligible age, sixteen years. Having passed through 
an apprenticeship of five years, they reach the looked-for goal, 
and ave lauded upon the stormy sea of legal competition, at the 
mature age of 21 years. A University Degree entitles the 
apprentice to dock two of these five years, and the time occupied 
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in crude and ill assorted classical and mathematical lore js 
considered an equivalent for two years in the office. 

The first employment to which the young apprentice js 
usually devoted on entering his master's chambers is the careful 
copying of the oldest, least legible, and most technical document 
in the office ; over this he hangs fora few weeks, relieved, by 
being sent into the streets upon some brain-addling 
message, and he is occasionally sent abroad upon some trivial 
errand. 

Sometimes, though rarely, the master will entertain a vague 
and misty notion that his apprentice will need something more 
than this, and the subsequent routine of the office, to give him 
even a scanty inkling of the science of his profession. Then if 
of a generous disposition, and willing to devote some trifling 
portion of his valuable time to the improvement of his appren- 
tice, he will probably read aloud for him, or cause him toread 
daily a chapter of the dryest and least interesting portion of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, and having continued this notable 
system of instruction for a few weeks, until probably the press 
of profitable business interferes with its continuance, he rests 
easy and content that he has given good value for the trifling 
£200 fee which he received with his apprentice. 

After the first few weeks, the progress of the apprentice 
until he becomes a fullgrown clerk, in everything but salary, is 
little varied. 

Accompanied at first by his master ora clerk, or a more 
advanced fellow apprentice, he is introduced into the mysteries 
of the Courts and Offices, until able to tread his way through 
the dark labyrinths of the latter without a guide, and fit to under- 
take the onerous duty of watching the uncertain progress of a 
motion by a blazing fire in the“ Rolls”. From this time 
the scene is but little varied, and by dint of constant gazing 
and contact practical knowledge of the wheels and machinery 
of the law is partially attained, but of the principles which guide 
and govern its motions, not a jot. It cannot indeed be other- 
wise. No one can expect that after laboring at these occupa- 
tions all day, a youth of 18 or 20 will feel inclined to sit down 
in the evening to devote himself to study law. Be he ever s0 
studiously inclined, tle most his mind will be in a state to 
digest is general reading, and even in that the majority of 
apprentices find too little relaxation. ° 
Taking it as an admitted fact, which we do without hesitation 
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that the apprenticeship of the attorney teaches him nothing, 
save practical technicalities and routine, the question naturally 
arises, how do we propose to remedy the present evil? 

The enquiry resulting from this question divides itself into 
three branches. The first is directed towards the period 
immediately antecedent to the indenturing ; the second to the 
course of the apprenticeship itself, and the third to the conclu- 
sion of the service and the admission as an attorney. 

We think we shall succeed in showing that in each of these 
stages the present system is insufficient and incomplete. 

The selection of one son, out of three or four, by their 
father, for this profession is frequentiy, we wight go so far as 
to say generally, made without sufficient reference to the pecu- 
liar bent of mind and taste of the one chosen. While in many, 
perhaps the majority, of cases, it is made froma wish and 
hope that the profession will furnish its alumnus with an 
honorable and profitable calling, it but too frequently arises in 
the caseof men in a comparatively humble sphere, from a foolish 
notion of the accession of dignity and respectability which are 
to accrue to the family which boasts a“ yentlemanattorney” as 
one of its members. In no case, however, are the talents and 
natural taste and turn of mind of the intended attorney suffi- 
ciently considered, nor does the parent always reflect upon his 
own ubility or inclination, or both, to provide his son, on his 
entering on the practice of his profession, with sufficient capital 
to prosecute it with vigor and success. 

Supposing, however, that the youth destined for an attorney 
possesses what ig commonly and correctly enough called a 
“taste” for his profession, it is obviously properthat he should 
have in addition a certain amount of knowledge and education. 
He is not, after all, about to embrace a profession an intimate 
acquaintance with which consists solely of dry aud mouldy 
technicalities, or which is to be acquired by five years of assi- 
duous desk work. He will hereafter find that no species of know- 
ledge will be useless to him in the direct practice of his pro- 
fession, and that to become eminent and successful, he must if 
comparatively uneducated, possess extraordinary advantages. 
It is not alone in the direct application of his knowledge to 
every day occurrences and business, that its value and import- 
ance will be found, butratherin thehabitsof thought and enquiry 
which it will have created in its acquisition ; in that broad and 
clear view a principles of things which it will suggest, 
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and in the generally elevated and enlarged tone which it will 
impart to his intellect and thoughts. 

In this country an apprentice is, as we have stated, usually 
bound at the earliest eligible age—sixteen years. It is not 
likely that he will then know a great deal unless unusually 
precocious ; this perhaps would not so much matter if he pos. 
sessed adecent amount of education and information, and had, so 
to speak, his head hardened by previous habits of study; but we 
regret to say the young apprentice will generally be found 
nearly ignorant, having nothing but a smattering of Greek and 
Latin, and an education in the important English branches, 
and in arithmetic, and its kindred studies wholly neglected, 
The result will inevitably be a total want of real interest in 
the pursuit of his profession, as it should be pursued, and an 
inaptitude and unwillingness to acquire professional knowledge, 
In addition, and above all, if he have not taken advantage, or 
been allowed to take advantage, of the time prior tothe commence- 
ment of his indentureship for the acquisition of that knowledge 
which in the course of his profession he will find so invaluable, 
how can he possibly, during the course of his servitude, find 
opportunities for its acquirement P 

His days will, as we have seen, be wholly occupied, and his 
evenings will, we might say necessarily, be devoted to relaxation. 

It is on this great ground that we principally insist on the 
absolute necessity of a sound and practical education previous 
to the commencementof the apprenticeship, and an examination 
by competent authorities previous to the indenturing. 

Some controversy may doubtless be raised. as to the nature 
and extent of this examination, and we do not propose to enter 
very minutely on the subject. We think, however, we have said 
enough to show the unfairness of loading the shoulders of the 
apprentice with the burthen of laborous study of branches of 
knowledge, the necessity for acquiring which is even during his 
servitude forcibly demonstrated to him. We think that a 
tolerable acquaintance with Greek and Latin should be required 
without restricting the particular authors. In this department 
the examination could be so directed as to test the applicant's 
knowledge of the language without requiring him to be prepared 
i any particular author or set of authors, a plan which has 
laid the foundations of the cramming system. The examination 
in science should not in our opinion, any more than that in 
classics, be too exacting at the comparatively early age of the 
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candidate, and at a merely preliminary stage, but a thoroughly 
sound and practical knowledge of arithmetic in all its branches 
should be insisted upon, such a knowledge as would bear the 
test of practical investigation by means of questions to be put 
and solved on the spot, questions such as might be expected to 
arise in every day experience. A hand-writing at least distinct 
and regular if not elegant, should be indispensable, and a 
sufficient acquaintance with French to enable the candidate to 
translate at the least that language readily into English. In 
addition, lastly, to the usual branches of English education, and 
in particular practical geographical and topographical know- 
ledge, the candidates should be able to write with ease from 
dictation, and to put into clear and correct English the details 
of any subject of which the heads should be given. 

Having passed this examination satisfactorily and been bound, 
we are disposed to leave the apprentice to himself, thenceforth, 
as regards general education. If he possess any refinement of 
taste, or even a desire for self improvement, he will need no spur 
to incite him in the pursuit of knowledge, and to make him 
feel how gracefully literary tastes adorn the solemnity of pro- 
fessional excellence. 

If, on the other hand, the turn of his mind be wholly prac- 
tical, he will daily learn the usefulness and value of what he 
knows, and will at least struggle to preserve if not to enlarge 
lis possessions, 

Our care now must be to make our embryo attorney as 
well fitted as possible to fill his future position with profit to 
his clients and the public as well as to himself. 

The question now arises, how are we, during the apprentice- 
ship, to instruct the apprentice, and teach him such pgrtions 
of the legal system as it is proper and necessary heshould know. 
We must be careful not to interfere, at least as little as possible, 
with the office routine. To take away the apprentice for a 
considerable part of each day, or even every alternate day, would 
be unjust to the master, and would lead in many instances to 
idleness and abuses. Overloading the memory should also be 
avoided, and the instruction conveyed should be as practical as 
possible. It strikes us that no mode of instruction possesses 
the same advantages as that of lectures, and thatin no other 
way can the same amount of information be so clearly and easily 
conveyed. We would suggest then the appointment of a suffi- 
cient number of qualified lecturers, who should be barristers, 
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and who during term should deliver lectures say twice in each 
week. These could easily be so arranged at recurring times, as 
to provide for the irregular periods at which apprentices are 
bound ; or better still, and perhaps as a consequence of the 
adoption if such a system as we indicate, there should be regular 
periods at which apprentices could be, and only could be, bound, 
No possible difficulty could arise to prevent the punctual 
attendance of apprentices at these lectures, but we do not pro. 
pose to make that attendance voluntary; on the contrary, the 
strength of our suggestion lies in the compelling of all appren- 
tices, save when duly excused, attending regularly, and being 
required before claiming a right to be admitted to practice to 
produce their certificates of attendance. In fine, without going 
into details, the arangement of which would be a matter of 
little difficulty, we think that there is no reason why an impor- 
tant profession like this should be reduced to the level of a 
mechanical trade, and the daily routine of office work be con- 
sidered a sufficient training. We only contend for the principle, 
leaving the details to be carried out by practical men, and we 
are confident that the principle we advocate will be fully 
admitted by all who feel an interest in the elevation and im. 
provement of this important calling. If occasional rewards 
or prizes for proficiency were distributed a highly beneficial 
result would be attained, for few would be found to despise a 
distinction which in all probability would materially serve their 
subsequent progress. 

We must disclaim in our present paper any wish to inter- 
fere in the slightest degree with the other profession, that of 
the Bar, or the indulging of the utopian and mischievous idea 
ot making the attorney independent of the barrister. This, in 
our system of legal administration, would be simply impossible, 
as far as the business of the advocate is concerned, but while we 
ardently desire to see the attorney properly instructed, it is 
only within his own peculiar province that we wish to see him 
range; we are confident that a proper training would not only 
render him a far more useful person, in the mere matter of 
legal acquirements, but would also greatly tend to raise and 
improve his tone of mind, and to stimulate and foster those 
high feelings of integrity and honor, which adorn the profession 
while they protect and serve the public. No, while we are far 
from desiring to see the profession composed of men aping the 
barrister, and taking upon them to express opinions on sub- 
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jects neither within the scope nor purpose of their legal training, ° 
we wish to see them possessing that knowledge of the law 
which will preserve them from serious error, and from endan- 
gering the property and compromising the rights of their clients 
by rash or unsound advice, or by injudicious management. 

“It is not likely that with due attention to the course of lec- 
tures suggested, provided those lectures be of a practical cha- 
racter and suited to the requirements of those addressed, that 
any young man will pass his apprenticeship without having 
acquired a tolerably sound knowledge of all that he should 
know, and the estimate of that requisite knowledge is gener- 
ally speaking too low. ‘The duties of the attorney are not 
merely mechanical and wholly subservient to the barrister. 
He is frequently called upon to answer questions involving 
considerable difficulty, and as to which there is neither oppor- 
tunity, nor desire to consult the barrister. In mercantile 
matters especially, questions involving nice points of law will 
frequently and suddenly be put, which aws¢ be answered on 
the spot, and answered so as to exhibit to the shrewd and well 
informed querist either skill or ignorance. In the preparation 
and perusal of deeds, abstracts of title; and every day agree- 
ments, difficulties will sometimes occur which a tolerable 
acquaintance with principles and a thoroughly practical train- 
ing, will speedily remove, and the well-informed attorney will 
have an opportunity of establishing his reputation for skill and 
competency without in the slightest degree encroaching on the 
limits of the other profession. 

_ As we have before observed, a general supervision of the pre- 
vious educational training of intended apprentices, and a regular 
system of instruction during the apprenticeship, will unques- 
tionably serve, besides making a skilful attorney, the additional 
end of improving the general character of the profession. 

We daily hear complaints, and we admit with deep pain 
well founded complaints, of breaches of good faith, and acts 
of sharp practice, and even worse, on the part of our attorneys. 
[t cught not to be necessary, as it too often is, to be careful to 
have put into writing and duly signed every promise and 
undertaking, made by an attorney: his word, the word of a 
man of honor, should have some weight, and it must be, we are 
sure it is, the earnest wish of our judges and legal functionaries 
to feela confidence in, anda liberty to act with confidence upon, 
the word and verbal statement of every attorney practising 
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before then. That they cannot safely do sv, we deeply 
deplore, and can only hope that some day it may be other. 
wise, and that in this important and useful profession at 
last every man’s word shall be his bond. It will we fear be 
only then that the great mass of prejudice that now exists, with 
reference tothis section of thelegal body, will be swept away, and 
that the roguish, and grasping, and pettifogging attorney will 
cease to lend a point to the fiction of the dramatist and novelist, 

There is a portion of the prejudice we have alluded to which 
is, however, less excusable than the rest, and thatis with reference 
to the scale of remuneration allotted by law to the attorney ; 
we should hardly have used these latter words, for the most 
violent portion of this prejudice proceeds upon a total forget. 
fulness that the law has fixed, and rigidly fixed, the payment 
which an attorney is to receive for hisservice. To hear some 
inen speak, one would be inclined to fancy that the profession 
had adopted by some common consent an extravagant and ruin- 
ous system of fees, and had enforced the payment of these fees 
by the free use of every engine of oppression that can by crafti- 
ness and fraud be constructed out of tbe great workship of the 
law. Now it may be worth while to consider if after all, the 
rate of payment which thie legislature sanctions and allows to 
the attorney is disproportionate to the nature of the services 
which he renders, when he performs his duty with accuracy 
and skill. Every business in which the commodity 
bartered to the public consists of the exercise of intellect, and 
the fruits of knowledge and skill, will to the vulger at least 
appear oue in which the payment should not be very liberal. 
ft strikes an ignorant man with surprise that while he him- 
self sweats and labors all day long for a few shillings, the 
barrister or attorney earns as much, or more correctly, at least 
in the case of the latter, has a right to as much for an hour’s 
advice. [is labor is hard and severe, that of the professional 
man is nought. The shopkeeper too feels that in his trade a 
capital is invested, and that his goods given over the counter 
represent so much cash on which he has a right to a certain 
return, but in his eyes the professional man invests no capital, 
and earns his money without trouble or risk. 

As long as ignorance refuses to acknowledge the power and 
strength of intellect and to undervalue mental labor, so long 
will it be difficult to argue with the former class ; but the better 
educated body which constitutes the latter class, should learn 
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that in a large sum paid into the Revenue for permission to 
adopt their profession, 10 five years spent in an apprenticeship, 
and many an anxious hour spent in the study of their pro- 
fession, and in the risk and accountability to the public for 
their skill, the attorneys have invested no inconsiderable sum, 
such a capital as most justly entitles them to a liberal return. 
We strive in vain to understand the readiness with which on 
theone handa man hands a guinea to a doctor for a few minutes 
conversation and advice upon his health, and the extreme reluc- 
tance with which on the other he pays a third of the sum 
for an hour’s anxious conference with his attorney upon matters 
of far, perhaps, deeper importance. | 

Many men, and these too educated and _ intelligent, think it 
no injustice to occupy an hour at least daily of their solicitor’s 
time in questions and desultory conversation, directed never- 
theless to topics of immediate interest to their own affairs, 
without dreaming of giving him the slightest remuneration, 
satisfied that he is sufficiently paid by the profits of an occa- 
sional action instituted for the recovery of a trade debt. 

No doubt a large portion of this evil has arisen from the 
system adopted by the attorneys themselves of making their 
services too cheap to the public, in place of standing upon that 
which is their right by custom and by law. Unfortunately, the 
profession of late years is at so low an ebb that none but a few 
of the old practitioners, whose fortunes are securely made, can 
venture on anything like an independent course of conduct, and 
so many inducements are held out to solicit custom that a man 
of probity and who desires to respect himself, can with difli- 
culty retain his connexion. 

Among those inducements the principal is an offer to carry 
on the business of the client in something like a joint specu- 
lation. If the attorney succeeds in extracting his costs from 
the pocket uf the debtor, well and good, he reaps his reward ; 
but if the debtor prove unable to pay, the agreement is that 
the client is to reimburse his attorney only his actual expen- 
ditureoutof pocket. There is one class, and but one, of clients 
with whom we think it at all excusable to make such an agree- 
ment. In the case of a commercial house, giving extensive 
eredit, a very largenumber of debtors will require from time to 
time to be brought to book, and if in every instance in which 
the debtor proved insolvent the creditor were obliged to pay 
the full costs to his own attorney, the amount to be so disbursed 
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would be too serious for continuance. In such a case, the 
profit realized in the successful matters, will generally prove 
an equivalent to the attoruey for his participation in his client’s 
loss, and the object of the proceedings in every case being the 
bond fide one of recovering a just debt, the arrangement does 
not appear open to any great objection. 

Unfortunately, however, in the present day the man whose 
law business/is confined to perhaps the recovery of a solitary debt 
in the year, looks for these terms with the confidence of a 
foregone conclusion that they are generally understood, and it 
must be at the risk of the total loss of the business of his client 
suchas it may be, that the attorney dares to remonstrate or object, 

To return from this digression to the main question. The 
system of instruction by lectures having been established, and 
the attendance of the apprentice thereat rendered compulsory, 
we think there is little doubt but that every man of ordinary 
capacity will reach the end of his apprenticeship tolerably well 
instructed ; at least if he does not, we may fairly, save under 
peculiar circumstances, attribute his deficiency to his own fault. 

We think then that every apprentice should at the end of 
his term undergo a proper examination at the hands of compe- 
tent persons, and pass the same satisfactorily before being 
permitted to engage in practice. We think this final examination 
should be confined to legal subjects, and should be eminently 
practical in its character. In addition to questions put at the 
discretion of the examiners, suppositious cases, such as would 
be hkely to occur in practice to an attorney, should be suggested, 
and the candidate should be asked for his opinion upon such. 
His practical knowledge would thus be satisfactorily tested and 
public confidence would be established in the ability and know- 
ledge of the recently admitted attorney. Such an examination 
would be an improvement upon the present mockery, which 
seems to have been established solely for the purpose of putting 
certain fees in the pockets of a few respectable old practitioners. 

These worthy old gentlemen, whose legal lore is not the most 
extensive, Whose practical knowledge also has been rendered 
wholly useless, by the quickly succeeding changes of modern 
times, assemble atstated periods for the purpose of examining the 
candidates for the honor of admission, ‘The latter are intro- 
duced seriatim, generally entertaining a slight dread of certain 
knotty questions which they have been told by some facetious 
friend wall be proposed for solution, 
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This dread is speedily dissipated. Having communicated 
his name and address, and been asked in whose office his 
apprenticeship was passed, the whole ceremony concludes (after 
a few common-place remarks, and perhaps some enquiries after 
family and friends), by the interesting process of handing over 
the customary fees. Can anything be more ridiculous than this 
proceeding, or better calculated to bring an honorable profession 
into contempt and disrepute P In fact, under the present system 
there is nothing to prevent the worst man in the community, 

rovided his character be not publicly blasted, from becoming a 
inember of this profession, and no safeguard for the public 
against being victimized by the most ignorant and incompetent. 
The profession itself feels all the inconveniences and disad- 
vantages of the present system, by which a man is suddenly 
introduced to the gravest responsibilities and duties without 
adequate preparation or instruction. 

“Society,” says Mr. Warren in his work, on law studies, 
‘‘has a very deep stake in the personal character and qualifica- 
tions of attorneys and solicitors, * . * * 
towhom are entrusted the dearest and most important interest, 
upon earth, of persons in every station from the highest to the 
lowest, from the peer to the peasant; the property, liberty, 
character, and even life itself, of every member of the commu- 
nity, and the welfare of those unborn. An attorney and 
solicitor is perpetually called upon to afford his confidential 
assistance, in cases of the utmost delicacy, difficulty, and often, 
of danger ; occasions requiring him to possess a high sense of 
honor, incorruptible integrity, as well as discretion, experience, 
and ready and accurate professional knowledge. a * 
* * In no class of men is it of greater importance that 
virtuous principles should be early and assiduously cultivated 
in order tu prepare them for, and guard them against tempta- 
tions which are likely to prove irresistible to all who may not be 
thus fortified. Look, for instance, at the comparatively irrespon- 
sible and unlimited control over the property of numerous 
clients, which is possessed by every solicitor of eminence ; 
the clients of greater or less degree of affluence—the widows 
and the fatherless—whom an improvident or unconscientious 
act of his, whether in his mere professional capacity, or in that 
of executor or trustee, might reduce in one moment to beggary ! 
_ = * * ‘The London attorney in good practice 
in the city is often required to advise his mercantile clients on 
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the spur of the moment, in the pressing emergencies continually 
occurring in commercial dealings, when large sums of money 
are at stake, and a great amount of property may be sacrificed, 
if the advice so suddenly required be not as promptly and 
prudently given. Take for instance the exercise of the right of 
stoppage in transita—of lien—steps to be taken by the holders 
of negociable instruments, m sudden emergencies, without 
compromising their rights—the sufficiency of a disputed deli. 
very and acceptance of goods—the validity of a proposed 

uarantee or security, which, under urgent circumstances, 
must be instantly accepted or rejected — measures to be adopted 
to secure the safety of clients, in case of unexpected bankruptey 
or insolvency of their customers and connexions. *  # 
. consider again the case of an attorney, called in at 4 
moment’s notice, on occasion of a client’s sudden and danger- 
ous illness, to prepare a will on the spot. How disastrous 
to the family of the deceased will be any oversight, from 
negligence or ignorance of the professional adviser of the 
deceased.” 

Having quoted these passagesfrom Mr. Warren’s book, and 
as the subject of which it treats is somewhat akin to that in 
hand, we desire before concluding this paper to offer a few re- 
marks upon the work in question. 

As a novelist, Mr. Warren has been eminently and de- 
servedly successful, and as a barrister he has attained a 
respectable position. Withhisprinciples, religious or politicial, 
we have no concern, or rather we desire to have none, but Mr. 
Warren has an unhappy knack of occasionally forcing them 
upon his readers, without sufficient consideration for the 
feelings of those who may chance to differ with him. In 
works the avowed object of which is the expression and 
support of polemical opinions, and of such Mr. Warren has 
been occasionally the auther, no exception can be taken to 
their discussion, but when a writer undertakes to amuse and 
instruct the public, or solely to instruct a particular profession, 
the introduction of such topics cannot fail to be offensive toa 
large section of his readers, and thus is a great measure defeat 
the object of the work. Even in his novels Mr. Warten is 
not free from this besetting sin, which so blinds a man’s judg- 
ment by the force of prejudice and intolerance, as to make 
hin drag in without apology or appositeness his own occa 
sionally extreme, always illiberal opinions. 
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We have to notice an instance of this in the work before 
us; and what makes the matter worse, and givesan appearance of 
premeditated bitterness to the illustration, it is introduced 
with an appearance of being germane to the question. 

In the chapter on “ Mental Discipline” Mr. Warren 
enlarges on the necessity to the student of law of combining 
therewith the study of logic, and proceeds to recommend one or 
two writers on the art to the notice of the reader. Among 
these he mentions with a good deal of commendation, not alone 
his own, but gathered from eminent writers, William Chilling- 
worth, and especially recommends the study of his book 
entitled “ The Religion of Protestants a safe way to Salvation.” 

Though ajudicious man and oneof considerate feelings, writing 
moreover for the instruction of young men of every religious 
denomination, would hardly have recommended, and with 
enthusiastic praise too, this particular work to their general 
attention, we could have passed that by without notice, were 
it not that Mr. Warren proceeds with great minuteness to 
point out the peculiar force and beauty of the arguments with 
which Chillingworth overwhelmed and confounded his antago- 
nist the (as Mr. Warren compassionately styles him,) ‘‘ unhappy 
Jesuit.” With which side lay the victory in this contest is a 
question we have no desire to discuss, nor have we any wish 
to detract in the slightest from the reputation which 
Chillingworth has left after him ; but we can hardly conceive 
any proceeding adopted in worse taste than Mr. Warren’s in- 
troduction of this book in the manner we have indicated. 

Surely if his intense admiration of the work and its author 
would not suffer him to passthem without mention, he might have 
been content with a short notice of both, and left a minute 
examination to the research and inclination of the student. 
Could he not in the whole circle of British writers have found 
one other illustration of his text, and avoided what appears, at 
least, to be a gratuitous insult to the religion of a portion of 
his readers ? 

In spite too of his own and still more of the praise which 
those eminent men Locke and Clarendon have, as quoted by 
Mr. Warren, awarded to Chillingworth, many a champion might 
have been selected, who asa logician was as eminent as 
he, and the subject of whose reasoning could have been intro- 
duced without risk of offence. 

It should also be borne in mind that this extraordinary 
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paragon of logical excellence, while a fellow of Oxford College, 
owned himself convinced by what we must suppose was superior 
reasoning, and became a Catholic, and being about to write 
a vindication of his conduct was induced by Laud, 
Bishop of London, to reconsider the matter, the result of which 
was a return to his former profession of faith, and the produc. 
tion of his celebrated work, which Mr. Warren loads with gs 
much commendation. 

We find him subsequently refusing to subscribe to the Thirty. 
nine Articles, owing to an objection to the damnatory clauses 
of the Athanasian Creed, and resisting until bis promotion 
to the Chancellorship of Salisbury with the prebend of Brix. 
worth annexed overcame his scruples. 

Had Mr. Warren enlarged upon the Hore Pauline with the 
same enthusiasm that he has done on Chillingworth’s book, he 
would have given no offence, and would have in our opinion 
more faithfully served his purpose of introducing to the stu- 
dent the work the most suitable, and the best (as he indeed 
himself admits it to be) for his particular purpose. 

When we began this paper we had intended going rather 
fully into the subject, and fortifying the case which (to use 
legal parlance) we have attempted to make by reference to par. 
liamentary and other papers and reports. We could indeed 
adduce an overwhelming mass of such, which one and all tend 
to the same end, and to prove irresistibly the absolute prudence 
and necessity of adopting some system of professional education 
for the profession of the attorney. 

But we do not think that we can strengthen our position 
by any other aid than that of facts, and the evidence and con- 
viction of common sense. 

All classes, the public, the bar, the attorneys themselves, 
must be benefited by and must desire a change from the pre- 
sent system. ‘The public for obvious reasons require al 
intelligent and well-informed body of attorneys ; the bar, whose 
duties and responsibilities will be lightened by communication 
with men of acuteness and accuracy instead of blockheads, 
must rejoice in the improvement ; and the attorneys themselves, 
too well know how a better system would elevate their condi- 
tion and increase their emoluments, not to long for the itro- 
duction of an improved state of things. 

We do not indulge the utopian idea of making every attor- 
ney an accomplished lawyer, or even so much of a lawyer as to 
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‘nduce him to fancy or make him feel that he can dispense 
with the assistance of the barrister, on occasions such as the 
discriminating attorney now likes to consult him, but we wish 
to see him freed from the thraldom of ignorance, in which he 
is atpresent fast bound, and no longer running at every hand’s 
turning to his °‘ Counsel,” pestering him with questions which 
he wonld have no need to ask had a proper training during 
his apprenticeship taught him all that as a professional man 
it is fitting and necessary he should know. 

We cannot think the comparatively recent legislation with 
reference to attorneys in this country has been originated and 
carried out with any great regard to the real interests of either 
the profession or the public, and in this respect, as in very 
many others, we think there is just reason to complain of the 
very different spirit in which Ireland is legislated for, 
from that in which England is dealt with. 

In England every candidate for admission into the 
attorney profession is subjected to a preliminary examina- 
tion conducted under the supervision of the Incorpo- 
rated Law Society, sanctioned and recognized by act of 
Parliament, and a glance at the published questions from time 
to time proposed at these examinations sufficiently proves their 
searching character, and only serves to make more ridiculous 
and contemptible the farce which is acted here under the same 
name. 

In many other respects the legislature has provided for the 
ensuring the respectability and efficiency of the English prac- 
titioner, With us, what little safeguard existed in the heavy 
stamp duty on indenturing has been broken down by the reduc- 
tion of that duty from £120 to £80; what object was proposed 
by this reduction we are at a loss to conceive. As to the 

annual certificate duty, it has nothing earthly to do with ensuring 
arespectable body of practitioners. ‘The worst man at the pro- 
fession may be the best able, and the best man the worst able 
to pay it, and the attorney who is both poor and disreputable 
knows a thousand plans to evade its payment and yet carry on 

ip The real truth is, that such care as human skill 

— rethought could suggest should be used to admit to prac- 

lee Ht men only, and once admitted each man should be left 

o his own energy, ability, and probity to fight his way through 
the great battle of life. 

Drawing to the close of this paper we are strongly tempted 
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to wish that we had not written it, for we fear the cause which 
we have endeavored to support may perhaps be not yet ripe 
for advoeacy. ‘This fear would be stronger within us, did we 
not feel assured that in every man of common sense, whom we 
number amongst our readers, we reckon a supporter of that 
which his own intellect, without aid from argument or prece. 
dent, will quickly tell him is right. In no city in Great Bri. 
tain is to be found a body of men excelling in intelligence, 
acuteness and sound sense, the mercantile men of Dublin, Ip 
none is there greater discrimination in judging between the 
skilled practitioner and the quack, the man of merit and the 
pretender, and in none can the advocate, however weak, of 
just measure of salutary reform meet with warmer supporters 
and firmer friends. 

In them, then, we trust, confident that when they speak, 
they will be heard with attention and respect, and though 
perhaps, in this particular instance, the movement should beginin 
the profession itself, yet once begun it will assuredly derive its 
chiefest momentum from the honest and earnest support of the 


mercantile community. 











Art. III.—IRISH POETRY. 


| ‘sh Popular Songs, with English Metrical Translations. 

: By Raward Walkh, Dublin: James M‘Glashan. 1854. 

2. The Poets and Poetry of Munster : a Selection of Irish Songs 
by the Poets of the last century. With Poetical Trans- 
lations. By the late James Clarence Mangan. Now for 
the first time published, with the Original Music, and 
Biographical Sketches of the Authors. By John O’Daly. 
Dublin: John O’Daly, 9 Anglesea Street. 1855. 


We were much struck on reading the following passage 
concerning Scotlandin the third volume of Macaulay's History 
of England :—“The Gaelic monuments, the Gaelic usages, the 
Gelic superstitions, the Gaelic verses, disdainfully neglected 
during many years, began to attract the attention of the 
learned from the moment at which the peculiarities of the 
Gaelic race began to disappear.” How true, how sadly true ! 
isthis of Ireland: while the Irish was still a living language 

which now, alas! it has almost ceased to be,) while it still had 

living pens and living lyres, while the air was still vocal with 
Irish song, while Irish verse was still composed, recited and 
remembered, while Irish monuments of antiquity were still in 
tolerable preservation, (comparatively speaking,) while Irish 
peculiarities, superstitions, national legends, and _ historical 
traditions, were still numerousand fresh; whilea!| these treasures 
for the antiquarian, the philosopher, the historian, were still 
patent, they were disregarded: and ow, when they have 
almost passed away beyond our reach we are striving to 
collect the decaying fragments of all that had been so long 
neglected nay! worse than neglected, utterly despised ; not merely 
left to die a natural death, but Aastened towards dissolution. 

It were useless now to dwell upon the causes, and they were 
various, that tended to this disparagement; one of the principal, 
perhaps, was Fashion, that most unjust,most unreasonable, and 
most frivolous, as well as most tyrannicof despots. Queen 
Anne at one time seemed somewhat inclined to give the Irish 
tongue a fair hearing and a chance for existence: but some 
rtarented enemies of the vernacular repeated to her a sort of 
sera phrase composed of the harshest words that could be 
Selected, and persuaded her that it was unfit for civilized lips or 
ears. Long, long ago is it, that persons who knew not a 
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syllable of the language, and had not the most remote idea of 
its literature (or whether it had a literature at all) voted 
“vulgar” one of the most ancient languages in Kurope. 
Antiquity is always considered to confer a value ; but there 
was no prestige in antiquity for Irish, that language in which 
are to be traced so many etymologies which persons ignorant 
of it puzzle themselves to wrest and strain from Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Saxon, any thing save the mother dialect in which 
those etymologies would be found, simple, natural and with. 
out distortion. It was “ vulgar,” that language in which his. 
tory, law, theology, poetry, were written, and in which 
instructions were given in schools and colleges, frequented 
by noble students from the Continent at the time that England 
was at best but semi-barbarous; but those to whom its history 
was unknown condemned it to banishment among the rustics, 
For a long time it was tenacious of life in the rural atmos. 
phere; the affection of the people for their tender and 
expressive language was deep and enduring: but the depressing 
influences were too strong, andatlength it showed unmistakeable 
symptoms of decline and approaching death. ‘Then men 
of learning and of taste began to estimate the impending loss: 
then exertions were made to recover and publish MSS., and to 
search outand preserve antiquities; but the fatal decay continued, 
and its progress has of late years rapidly accelerated. We 
ourselves think that the Famine, and the subsequent enormous 
emigration, by bothof which such numbers of the Lrish speaking 
opulation became lost to the country, by death and removal, 
lamtenitithe extinction of the oral Irish tongue of which the gene- 
ration that has since sprung up, know little ornothing. We re- 
member districts in the South wherein, twenty years ago, Insh 
was universally spoken among the rustics, of whom numbers 
‘had no English,” and among many persons of a higher 
grade, who acquired some Irish (by ear, rarely by books) in 
order to carry on the necessary business of life. Now, in 
those same districts, Irish speakers have become rare. Who, 
on looking back, is not struck with the fact, that since the 
famine Lrish has been rapidly passing away fromthe cottage hearth, 
from the fairs and markets, from the village inn and forge, 
and from those shops in towns where [rish-speaking assistants 
used to be kept for the benefit of the peasantry who frequented 
them. And we have constantly remarked, that since the 
famine we have not heard the Peasants singing, as formerly, 
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their Irish songs while they held the plough or followed 
ur carts. 

pew the Irish language has reached that day which the 
French with a felicitous expression call,The Day of Praises (Le 
jour des louanges )—it is the day of dissolution, the last day 
of life, the first day of death ; when the dead (or the dying one) 
suddenly becomes dearer to our hearts than ever, most fondly 
loved when most surely lost—¢hen all faults are forgotten, 
nothing but merits remembered ; ¢dex the slightest censure 
appears like sacrilege ; then not a syllable is uttered but in 
praise ; then the last dying words are anxiously caught ; chen 
every relic, every lineof handwriting, is collected and treasured ; 
then comes deep, but late, repentance for every slight, every 
unkindness, of which we had been guilty. And thus it is now 
when the tongue of the mother land is silenced, or nearly so, 
indeath ; now comes Le jour des louanges, of merits recog- 
nized at last, of unavailing regret for past neglect, of love and 
value for every memento. 

Among the gathered relics, we welcome, with great. satisfac- 
tion the Collections of Poems that have been published: — for 
the people and the language of Ireland have been especially 
poetic. There have been two phases of the Irish Poets; 
anciently,* the high born and the educated, and in modern 
times, under discouragement, the lowly and the unlearned, 
peasants, country handicraftsmen, such as smiths, tailors, 
weavers, &c. village publicans, “ hedge” schoolmasters,—and 
in the catalogue may be found even blind beggars—scorn not, 
reader! remember Homer. While in England one or two 
rustic Poets (like Bloomfield, or John Clare) emerged, now and 
then, fromthe mass of population, to beadmired and encouraged, 
hundreds of Irish Peasant Bards lived, sung, and 
died, unregarded by any save their humble  acquain- 
tances. 

lt was particularly in the Province of Munster, in the 
sweet South, among warm hearts, and intelligent minds, and 
lovely landscapes, that Lrish pastoral poetry especially flourish- 
ed. ‘The temperament of the Southern Irish, ardent, excitable, 
devotional, imaginative, now pathetic, now humorous, was 


ee ane 24. 3 Bie 





hi Royne the Poetic, brother of Mal, King of Ireland; Olioll Olum, 
ne of Munster (3rd century); Mac Liag,secretary to King Brian Boru ; 
onough mor O'Daly, Abbot of Boyle (13th century) &c. 
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essentially poetic, and there was much to foster the tendencey— 
the beautifulseenery, varied with noble mountain and soft valley; 
the innumerable” rivulets, each with its own song ; the 
wild rocks with their “ eerie” echoes ; the frequent ivy-clad 
ruins (poetry in themselves) more frequent in Ireland than in 
almost any other country; the secluded lakes; the massive 
Cromleacs and Cairns (and massiveness is grandeur)—all such 
objects had their influence on Irish Poetry, through which runs 
a strongly descriptive view. ‘Then there were the romantic 
incidents arising from the frequent civil discords, and peculiar 
circumstances of Ireland ; hairbreadth escapes, wild ‘adventures, 
and the affecting vicissitudes of noble families : add the 
wythology, the beautiful fairies that® sympathized with mortals 
more than the elves of any other nation ; the merry Luprechaun, 
a genuine Irish fairy; the mysterious Banshee shrouded from 
curious eyes by her large hood and mantle, lamenting, at 
night, ina melancholy strain half cry half song, with undis- 
tinguishable words, whenever death comes to the particular 
family to whose fates she is attached with a human-like love ; 
the long-robed, long-haired Gei/t, that haunts some lonely spot, 
and that is not faun nor satyr, nor spectre, nor sprite, nor 
demon, but a Genius doct peculiar to Ireland. Then there 
was the language, so rich in expressive epithets, and that runs 
so naturally into metre. EKdmund Spencer (and the author of 
the Fairy Queen is high authority) caught a ghmpse of the 
merits of Irish Poetry, even under the great disadvantage and 
disfigurement of a bald verbal translation : he says of Irish 
Poems: © L have caused divers of them to be translated unto 
ne, that L might understand them, and surely they are savoured 
of sweet wit and good invention, but skilled not of the goodly 
ornaments of poetry ; yet were they sprinkled with some pretty 
flowers of their natural device, which gave good grace and 
comeliness to them &c. &e. &e.” 

The Lrish Peasants were natural, involuntary, disinterested 
Poets : they sang from the pure love of song. Whien they 
poured forth their sorrows, personal or national, 1m verse, 
they could not * weep with the public, and wipe their eyes 
with the press,” as was said once of a noble Knglish poet ; 
‘ey had no press, and could hope for no public beyond their 

* The Irish Jacobite songs represent the fairies as deeply interested 
rthe Stuart dynasty. 
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own narrow circle, nay, their verses were seldom committed to 
writing, save a copy or two for the com poser’s own Use ; and 
depended for preservation on the memory of their admirers, — No 
hope of fame or of gain encouraged their muse : their effusions, 
amatory, political, descriptive, humorous, or religious, 
were simply the spontaneous overflowings of the heart. — 

Such poets were rife while the real character of the Trish 
peasantry was unknown to, or misconceived by, the denizens 
of cities, or the visitants from other countries. ‘These heard of 
the Irishman in deeds of violence and turbulence, and they 
saw him to disadvantage in a position where hard necessity 
compelled his native abilities and acuteness to degenerate into 
knavery and servility for the very means of subsistence in citizen- 
life. While the lrishman was depicted in novels and_ plays, 
as a strange nondescript, a compound of knavery and folly, 
ferocity and good humor, of buffoonery and servility, how few 
were they who could conceive the warmth, tenderness, fine 
feeling, and generosity of that soul of poetry that pervaded the 
mountains and the glens. So the beautiful features of the in- 
land region are unknown to the mariners who never see 
wore of a country than the ugly sea-port, their accustomed 
haven 

But revenous a nos moutons, among the collections of Irish 
Poems introduced, by translation, to English readers, we are 
particularly pleased with those which, like Walsh’s and O’ Daly’s 
volumes, give the original Lrish side by side with the translations; 
they help to preserve the original, and enable Irish readers to 
see points and beauties which often, of necessity, lose much by 
trausfusing into another language. 

O’Daly’s publication, besides containing many poems of merit 
admirably rendered by the late Clarence Mangan, has the 
additional advantage of giving short biographical sketches of 
the writers, and also the original airs to which the songs were 
sel, and sometimes the different versions of the same air, thus 
rescuing sweet but fugacious melodies from oblivion. 

Edward Walsh’s book also gives the Irish text interleaved 
with the spirited English translations of the very pleasing 
Songs it contains ; but not the music. In both the collections 
are Various specimens of the muse of Andrew M‘Grath, who 
might be called the Irish Burns. Like that gifted Scot, 
Audrew M‘Grath had great abilities, a fund of mirth and 
humor, and exceeding sweetness of versification (in his 
vernacular) ; and unhappily he resembled Burns also in the 
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profligacy of his habits. M‘Grath was a country schoolmaster, 
a native of the south part of the County Limerick. In several of 
his poems he celebrated the Maigh,* a river which rising in the 
barony of Coshlea (the most southern barony inthe county), flows 
through some rich and beautiful scenery onits northward course 
to the Shannon, which it meets a few miles below Limerick. 
M‘Grath had superior talents, but no steady principle; he 
carried more sail than ballast ; his habits of intoxication, and 
his general immoralities, drew on him the ban of the clergy 
of his Church, and he was compelled to quit the banks of his 
beloved Maigh, on which occasion he wrote his Farewell to the 
Maigh,” translated in Walsh’s Collection. He professed 
himself a convert to the Protestant faith, but being discouraged 
in the Established Church on account of his flagrant conduct, 
lie wrote his “ Lament,” half pathetic, half humorous, in which 
le bewailed his fate, that he could be “neither Papist nor 
Protestant.” It is well translated in Walsh’s volume. — After 
leading for some time a wandering life, as a pedlar, in which 
character he received the soubriquet of Mangaire Sughach, or 
the Merry Dealer, he resumed lis former vocation of school- 
master at Knoch Ferin or (Knoch Fierna,) in the County 
Limerick, near Ballingarry, and continued to poetize. His 
lrish verse is remarkabie for its ease and sweetness ; his com- 
positions are various, amatory, pastoral, satirical, bacchanalian, 
many are licentious. It is gratifying to say, that he became 
at length a pemitent; and after attamming an advanced age, 
died sometime subsequently to 1790, at Ballinanma, near 
Kilmallock, (Co. Limerick) at the house of a farmer named 
Q Donnell, (to whom he bequeathed all his MSS.) and was 
interred at Kilmallock,called the “Irish Balbee,” from the ruins 
it displays of its former architectural dignity. It is singular 
(hat im the brief notice of Lrish bards of the County Limerick, 
inthe Ehstory of Limerick by Fitzgerald and M‘Gregor, no 
allusion is made to a bard so popular throughout Munster as 
Andrew M‘Grath; though his acquaintance and poetic rival, 
John O’Tuomy, the Publican, is mentioned. | 
M*Grath made liberal use of alliteration in his poems: It 
showed his powers of language, it imparted a half humorous 
tone to his pathos, quite in character with the man: it added 
to the music of the rythm, and supplied the place of rhyme 


* Pronounced Mague (in one syllable.) 
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which is not natural to L[rish poetry, and for which assonance 
of vowels, as in Spanish and Portuguese verse, is generally 
substituted. | We have observed that in the translations made 
fron “Tbe Merry Dealer,” his characteristic alliteration has 
been overlooked: we have therefore felt strongly tempted to 
assay, ourselves, a version of luis ‘ Farewell to the Maigh ;’ 
not as a vain rivalry with the translation published by Walsh, 
but merely as an attempt to bring out more prominently the 
alliterative feature in the ‘f Farewell.” We cannot pretend to 
make our version quite as literal as if it were not fettered by 
alliteration, but we trust it will not be found deficient in 
fidelity. 
FAREWELL TO THE MAIGH. 
FROM THE IRISH OF ANDREW M‘'GRATH, 

Slay a’p céad On d-cAObro UAT, 

Cor Wapse yA F-cAop, Na Z-cptaob, ya F-cpiuac, ye. 
Faint frozen, fretful, and forlorn, 
Sad, shelterless, subdued by scorn, 
I brave the Northern blast alone, 


On mountain rude with heath o’ergrown. 
my heart is weary, &. 


A thousand farewells to thee now, 
Sweet Maigh of berry, bloom, and bough, 
Of gold, and gifts, and gallants gay, | 
Of song, and strain, and shepherd-lay. 
Och hone! my heart is weary! Och hone 
Game and glee gone, gone from me, 
Sport and sprightliness and spree— 
I'm wandering lone and dreary. | 
' 
| 
| 
i 


Despairing from my friends I go, 
Wending my way in want and woe: 
Three months I've spent in exile drear ; 
No welcome word nor wish I hear. 


Farewell each man of jocund heart, 
Och hone! my heart is weary, Xc. 


From Poet, Priest, and Sage I part: 
Farewell the frank and friendly, free 
From falsehood, fraud, and flattery. 

Och hone ! my heart is weary, &c. 


if c’er through streets I pass along, 
Men like me not, I sing no song ; 

And women whisper, “ whence is he ? 
What is his name ? who can he be ?” 


Farewell cach maiden, modest, meek, 
Och hone ! my heart is weary, &c. 


Ot clear complexion, cherry cheek ; 
Of lovely locks, and laughter light, 
Bland, beautiful, benignant, bright. 
Och hone! my heart is weary, &c. 


' Now banish’d by the Priest from thee, 

| Dear Maigh, thy banks no more to see, 

| Farewell my love, my bird! and all 

The fair whose beauties caused my fall. 

Och hone! my ruth, my ruin! 
Too well the sweets I lov’d to sip 
From flowing cup and honied lip; 
And these were my undoing. 


Farewell o'er all to her, my pearl, 

rhe gentle, graceful, generous girl, 

For whom I'm banish d hence—but stil] 

She’s dear to me, through pain and ill. 
Och hone! my heart is weary, &c. | 

mii * . . . . . . 

Chis song, in which the alliteration is not all-pervading, but 
running only through particular lines, cannot pretend to rival 
the alliterative feats achieved by some laborious pens, suchi as 
the renowned ‘* Battle of the Pigs” (Pugna Porcorum) a Latin 
Poem published in Germany about the middle of the 17th 
century, consisting of 302 hexameter lines, containing 1500 
words, every one of which, as well as every word of the title 
page, author’s name and the motto, begins witha P., e.g. title, 
‘ ) $ : 

Pagna Poreoram per Petrum Porcinum Paraclesis pro pota- 
Tore dg : , 

“ore,” notto, “ Perlege poreorum pulcherrima proclia, Poior, 
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potondo poteris placidam proflere Poesin.”—First line, “ plau- 
dite porcelli, porcorum pigra propago.” But we do not think 
that any language of Celtic, or of Gothic origin, is capable of the 
sane degree of alliteration as the Latin and its congeners; the 
Northern pronouns and prepositions are obstacles. We have 
seen an Italian sonnet which we verily believe cannot be trans. 
lated into English with the same feature as the original, viz. 
every single word beginning with D. This extraordinary 
sonnet was written by Luigi Groto, a native of Adria, who died 
1585. He had quite a passion for conceits, aflectations, and 
oddities in verse, and wrote his D. Sonnet, con amore, at the 
request of a Venetian lady who set him the task of composing 
for her a poetic eulogium, every word of which should com. 
mence with the initial letter of her name, Deidamia. We will 
transcribe it as a specimen of laborious trifling, and of a com- 
pleteness of alliteration not to be attained, we think, in lan- 
guages of a more masculine genius than the Italian. 


Donna da Dio discesa, don divino, , Demostene, dipingati Delfino. 
Deidamia, donde duol dolce deriva, | Distruggemi docissimo desic 
Debboti Donna dir ? debbo dir Diva ? Di divolgarti : disperol dipoi. 


Dotta, disereta, degna di domino! | Diftidato dal dur depresso dire. 

Data ne da destrissimo destino | Dunque, dacché dicevol detti Dio 
Destatrice del di dove dormiva; Dinegommi, discolpami ; dipoi 
Delle dote donateci descriva Dimostra di degnarti del desire. 


‘lv return to our subject, Irish Poetry. We will press into 
the service our own small share of the vernacular, and trans- 
late for the reader’s amusement, from our MS collections a few 
simple poeins of Munster, that we think have not been versified 
in Mnglish before, at least as far as our memory serves us, for 
we have not at hand for reference that treasury of Irish Poetry, 
Hfardiman’s Minstrelsy, a valuable work now unhappily becom- 
ing scarce. We shall commence with a love song, by a person 
whose name we have been unable to learn, written to dissuade 
his beloved one from her intention of emigrating. From _ his 
calling her (in the 3rd verse) his little white sea gull, alluding 
to her fair complexion, he seems to have lived near the sea ; 
the simile would not have struck an inland-dweller. From his 
promises in the last verse he appears to have been a young 
farmer in easy circumstances ; and it is evident that he observed 
and loved agreeable country scenery ; but indeed allusions to 
the beauties of nature are abundant in Irish songs of all des- 
criptions, except perhaps political. 

















IRISH POETRY. 


SONG, FROM THE IRISH. 
TO THE AIR OF GLEAN Na CCLIAR. 


ANONYMOUS. 
(Qlpt major dJA-LuUayy, OA Waste floym La, Jc.) 
1. 
On Monday, right early, two hours before day, 
I got the dear letter was written by thee: 
The blackbirds were loud, and their strain seem d to say, 
That my true love was going far over the sea. 
2 


1 breath'd a farewell to each now silent scene, 
To the apple-trees’ bloom, to the neighbouring grove, 
Where oft on my shoulder her fair head would lean, 
Where I press‘d on her red lip the seal of my love. 
3 


I breath'd a farewell to the river’s smooth strand; 
How oft have we sat in a boat on the tide ; 
My little white sea-gull I clasp’d by the hand, 
And sbew'd her the landscape so varied and wide. 
4 


Come back to me, dearest! sole joy of my thought! 
Come back to the haunts that we both lov'd so well: 
Remember the nut-grove whose clusters we sought, 
The bank where we rested, alone in the dell. 
5. 
I'll give thee a rich golden cross and bright rings, 
And young sucking calves, and a herd of milch-kine: 
And more—aye and better than all these good things,— 
A youth with fond words and fond heart shall be thine. 


John Hore, a blacksmith, a native of Dunaha, in the West 
of the County Clare, was patronized on account of his poetical 
abilities, by Charles O’ Donnell Esq., of Kilkee, (Clare,) who 
trausplanted him to the vicinity of his own residence. Hore 
was a man of a lively humorous turn, and of convivial habits. 
One All Hallows Eve, our bard joined a merry party of 
country folks assembled to enjoy their customary sports of 
the season, and drank * potations pottle deep.” After mid- 
night he set out for his own house, but was found next 
morning at a considerable distance from home, with his clothes 
torn and muddy, and his person somewhat bruised. On the 
same night a quantity of white oats was stolen from his yard, 
by some persons who were well aware that the existing 
circumstances promised them impunity. In order to avert the 
displeasure of his patron and landlord, Mr. O’Donnell, and 
induce that gentleman, in his generosity, to give him some 
oats in lieu of those that were stolen, he composed a song 
entitled “The White Oats,” in which he merrily laid the 
ky blame of his escapade, and of his loss, upon the Fairies, 
an bfx, Naamras a a? abroad on All 
fairies of a thee cB oe Ireland. He represented the 
oe are y Corl (the most celebrated in the Island) as 
hate BY way from Bearhaven to do him mischief, 

eu by the elfin chief Finn, and accompanied by two 
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fairy queens, Cleena and Eval]. Cleena’s royal residence is af 
Carrig-Cleena, a tall massive, romantic rock in the parish of 
Glantaune, or Cahirlag, three miles N.W. of Mallow. In the 
rock is a wide opening which is said to lead to a large vault, 
which the peasantry decline to explore, believing that 
sounds of fairy music are frequently heard at mght echoing 
from its deep recesses. Cleena is said to have fallen in love, 
once upon a time, with a mortal, a Fitzgerald of the Co. 
Limerick, whom she conveyed away to Carrig-Cleena in an 
enchanted cloud. But a beautiful girl named Ellen O’Brien, 
to whom he had been betrothed, learning from a soothsayer 
(whose aid she sought) the place of her lover’s concealment, 
made a pilgrimage to Carrig-Cleena, and stood at the entrance 
weeping bitterly,and entreating the fairy queen to take pity on 
her sorrow. Cleena was moved by her tears and _ pathetic 
supplications, and sent forth the young chief to console his 
weeping love, to whom he was soon after married. The story 
is probably true, save in the fairy-hood of the enchantress who 
detained the hero of the tale for a while from his betrothed. 
Poor Cleena may have borne the blame in this instance as un- 
deservedly as in the case of John Hore’s white oats, which he 
accused her of stealing. 

vall’s habitation was at Carriglea: tradition says that she 
was so deeply enamoured of a young chieftain of Munster, 
that she assumed a human form, and served in his family, for 
some years, as a domestic, in order to be near him. 

The fairy hill of Knock Magha, or Knock Ma, is in the 
County Galway ; there is a large cairn at the top, and it is re- 
puted to be the abode of the elfin king, Finvar. 

ut it is time we should offer the reader our translation of 
THE WHITE OATS. 

JOHN HORE. 


 comuppayy cAoma! ip Feaptpt Fo lepFread nuapdeace pReyl ojob aj 
oydce Samay. 


1. 
List, neighbours ! while I tell what happ'd on Hallow Eve to me; 
from Bear a troop of fairies came, light, airy, full of glee. 
Fine sport was theirs, since from the West to Down are thousand spots 
All rich with corn, why need they take (mean prize!) my poor white oats, 
‘ 


With Finn, their arméd chief, they sped to Magha's fairy hill; 

The deaf, nay, e’en the dead, might hear their cheers and shoutings shrill: 
fo teed their elfin steeds they ade my stack of oats their prey ; 

Part through the shrubby vale was blown, part scatter’d by the way. 


Myself they seiz'd to mock and jeer, right glad such game to find : 
They threw me up behind an elf, who gallop’d like the wind. 
Like Pacolet a tiving horse of wood did I bestride ; 

At last they flung me far from home, half dead, on Magha’s side 
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4. 

: the lovely fairy queen, chode with the sportive clan ; 
: mente a did ye pt ron bring this sluggish Munster man ? 
Catch him by his black curly poll, and beat him till he dies ; 
Or let a jury sentence him to — *twixt earth and skies. 

sweet voic’d Evall said, “this man deserves not scorn and wrath : 
Sranch Seah his poll, his heart is fair, a mirthful soul he hath, 
If vex'd he'll satirize you all,—put back his oats again: = 
Let him sit up, and give him wine, he’ll sing a jovial strain. 


How cleverly John Hore insinuates (through the mouth of 
Evall) his good qualities, at the same time hinting at his satirical 
talents (in terrorem) to be brought into play on provocation. 

We proceed to translate a poem written by an anonymous 
rustic of the Co. Waterford in praise of Tourin, late the 
family seat of Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart., (now uninhabited 
and dilapidated) situated on the West bank of the Blackwater, 
near Cappoquin and built on the site of a castle of the ancient 
Anglo Norman family of the Roches. Of that old edifice, there 
still remains one tall tower, square, machicollated, and ivy-clad ; 
from its top the eye roams over a beautiful, extensive, and varied 
view, the winding river, mountains, woods, mansions, towns, &c. 
Yourin derives its name from this tower, in Irish Tuarin, 
a little tower. 

The present possessors of the tower andits broad lands are 
a branch of the Musgraves of Westmoreland, a family often 
celebrated in the border minstrelsy for feats of arms. ‘The first 
of this branch that settled in Ireland was Richard Musgrave 
of Wortley, whose son Christopher became seated at Tourin, 
and was father of the first baronet, Sir Richard (1782) who 
died without issue in 1818, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Sir Christopher, to whom succeeded (in 1826) his son, the 
present Sir Richard Musgrave, a man whom to know is to 
respect, a constant resident landlord ever anxious to promote 
every object for the good of his country, a consistent and 
sincere patriot. 

The song (of whose author I can learn no particulars) was 
written in the time of the firsé Sir Richard who (as before 
mentioned) ,was childless, to which circumstance the wish (in the 
first line of the poem) for an heir alludes. In the verse is an 
allusion to the cyder of Tourin, respecting which we find an 
observation in Smith’s History of the County Waterford, written 
about 1745, at which time Tourin was the seat of John Reeves 
Nettles, Esq., of whom Smith says ;. this gentleman has large 
tracts of orcharding near his house, and makes yearly con- 
siderable quantities of eyder, a liquor which this part of the 
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country is famous for. The Red Streak of Herefordshire, 
brought over here by this gentleman’s grandfather, thrives 
exceedingly well in this soil.” 

The four verses that follow the first in the original SONG are 
only maledictions on some persons living near Tourin whom 
the writer suspected of stealing his favorite cat ; they are un- 
worthy of the rest of the composition, with which, in fact, they 
are scarcely connected, therefore we omit thein in our trans. 


lation. 
TOURIN. 


ANONYMOUS. 
Yk comanra an anma an Cualabalpt ay yd ud, 


1. 
Come list to me, friends, while the praise I'm expressing 
Of happy Tourin, for a good man lives there ; 
Sir Richard's his name ; on his path be my blessing, 
And may there not lack of his lineage an heir. 


Tourin of the Trees is a fair pleasant dwelling, 
The tide comes up thither and kisses its strand ; 

Its cyder inspires men with glee beyond telling, 
Till it leaves them for dead in each ditch on the land. 

3. 

Che harp there excites us, the cheering pipe pleases, 
The barks on the river are gliding along, 

Their white sails displaying to catch the light breezes ; 
All things at Tourin they are worthy of song. 


There guests crowd the full board, whose festal adorning 
Doth in those gay halls to the banquet invite: 
There's music and dancing from evening to morning, 
And games and card playing from morning to night. 
5. 
With Lacqueys surrounded there coaches are going ; 
Brisk steeds in the field are alert for the race: 
There rides the stout huntsman, his mellow horn blowing ; 
And fleet dogs urge forward the hare in the chase. 
6. 
One day on the hill, as alone I was lying, 
How soft from the shore came the ripples’ low sound; 
Hlow sweet the loud thrush to the cuckoo replying ; 
While birds in the wild woods were singing around, 


‘. 
‘Twere long to relate of Tourin all the pleasures ; 
The dawn there is hail'd by the hounds’ merry cry: 
Plants, shrubs, and fair flow'rets spring up like earth's treasures, 
Expanding their blossoms, delighting the eye. 
8 


rhe palms ever-green with the rough holly mingle, 
Anc tall branchy myrtles exalt their green crests ; 
Beech, ash, and rich apple-trees flourish, not single : 






















Wild pigeons and jays fill the boughs with their nests. 


9. 4 

The man that's stone blind there his sight might recover, a 

Aud martyrs and lepers from suffering be heal'd 2 

By the scent of the sweet herbs that spread the ground over; a 
Such fragrance the thyme, mint, and lavender yield. 


10. 

rhe woodquests are cooing, the noisy ducks swimming, 
Phe ass loudly brays, while he’s rolling in play ; 

The busy bees sip where the flower-cups are brimming, 

lo make us their bright golden honey each day 
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Befure we leave T'ourin, we would say a few words of the 
sal owners of itsancient castle, for they have almost passed 
memory in the scenes where they once lived and 
heir place knows them no more.” ‘Their earliest 
have any historical knowledge, De la 
Roche, or in Latin, De Rupe, fought at Hastings with 
William the Conqueror, and had three Lordships in Wales 
granted to him. His son, Adam de Rupe, came to Ireland 
in 70; and in 1178 built a large castle on Bandon River, 
called Ship Pool (and sometimes Castle Lough). His son 
Richard de Rupe, was the first Baron Roche of Fermoy, which 
dignity he obtained by his marriage with Amy, only daughter, 
and heiress of Fleming, Lord of Fermoy: he built another 
Castle, Dunderrow, on Bandon River (Co. Cork). 

The Sth in descent from this first Baron, was Maurice, Lord 
Roche of Fermoy; 4e it was who built the ancient Castle 
of Tourin; and also erected some other castles in the 
Co. Waterford, viz, those of Cappoquin, Shian’s Castle, not far 
from Lismore, and Glyn, near Carrick-on-Suir. His two eldest 
sons, with eight Knights of his family, were slain in Kngland, 
in the wars of the Roses: his third son, and successor, Ulick, 
(or Alexander) was killed in A.D. 1500, by a fall from his 
horse ; and the fourth son (who succeeded his brother) was 
murdered near Liscarroll, Co. Cork, in 1517; a strange 
fatality seemed dominant over the race at this period. But the 
son of the murdered man, John Roche, was surnamed “ the 
Happy.” He never succeeded, however, to his father’s title ; 
for being a very young child at the death of the latter, the 
Irish vassals and tenants took advantage of the law of 
lanistry (which was instituted to avoid the inconvenience 
arising from long minorities) and chose his uncle Maurice for 
their head: and in the line of Maurice the baronial title, and 
the lands in the Co. Cork, remained till the forfeitures, John 
grew up strikingly handsome and accomplished; and the 
then Lord Deputy of Ireland offered him a Lordship if le 
would Support the Reformation, which he declined. In 1556; 
he vanquished all the knights at a tilting match of thirty days 
duration, held in honor of the marriage of his cousin, Lady 
Mary Roche (daughter of his Uncle Maurice, Lord Roche of 
Fermoy) with James, the 15th Karl of Desmond. . He excited 
‘0 much admiration on this occasion that he was offered the 
restoration of his paternal title; but he was un-ambitious 
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(therefore, perhaps, “ The Happy’’); he thought with Claudian, 
Quid mentem traxisse polo? quid profuit altum 
erexisse Caput ? 

and he refused the offer; and shortly afterwards (before he 

had time for possible regret) he died suddenly, still retaining 

his cognomen, contrary to those frequent examples which 
prompted Ovid's observation, | 
Ultima semper 
Expectanda dies homini, dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo supremaque funera debet. 

In the middle of the 16th century, Tourin was inhabited by 
the head of the family that descended from John the Happy, 
as their seigneurial residence ; the heir apparent residing at the 
Castle of Glynn till the death of the possessor of Tourin. 

In the great civil wars from 1641] the desendants of John 
the Happy were thus located,—John and Maurice (afterwards 
slain) at ‘Tourin, George and Ulick (or Alexander) at Glynn, and 
David onafamily estateinCo. Cork. Theyall took part with the 
Stuartdynasty,and foughtin the contests at Lismore, Dungarvan, 
Cappoquin, Mothel, (Co. Waterford) and Knock Mourne. They 
were attainted by Cromwell and his Parliament, and lost their pro- 
perty, including ‘Tourin, which passed into other hands. Of the 
brothers, John and Georgealonesurvived the civil wars; they re- 
tired to Flanders, and joined Charles LL. in his exile, and in con- 
junction with their kinsman, Maurice, Lord Roche of Fermoy, they 
shared the scanty pay they received in foreign service with the 
fugitive, and most ungrateful monarch, who at his restoration 
wholly ignored the claims thev had on him. George Roche 
died of wounds he had received, but left a son, James, who 
remembering all that his family had suffered for the Stuarts, 
and how ill they had been requited, being left in poverty and 
neglect, espoused the causeof William [II., in whose army he 
attained the rank of colonel, and did him good service at the 
siege of Derry. General Kirke, who had been sent to the 
relief of the besieged, found his approach checked by a strong 
boom across the harbour’s mouth. He would have sailed 
away in despair, but that Colonel Roche offered to swim to 
the city with dispatches ; an arduous attempt, both from the 
distance to be swum, and from the fire of the Lrish troops 
lining the banks of the river. During his progress through 
the water, his jaw bone was broken, and three musket balls 
lodged in his body; yet he accomplished the feat, and then 
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returned to his comrades; but in so weak a state, that for 
some days he was unable to swallow, and was only kept alive 
by small quantities of milk occasionally put down his throat. 
He was awarded, in recompence, the Ferriesof [reland and fifteen 
of the forfeited estates, which, however, were taken from him 
by the act of resumption. A sum of money was voted to hin 
in compensation ; but the funds from which it was to be paid 
had been exhausted previously ; his own private fortune he 
had expended in the cause of King William; thusthe Roches, 
whichever side they espoused, were sufferers by civil war. 
Colonel Roche was High Sheriff of the Co. Waterford in 1714 ; 
and in the August of that year proclaimed, at Dungarvan and 
Carrick-on-Suir, the accession of George I. He died in 
1722 of one day’s illness. His great grandson, George Roche, 
is still living, and resident at Woodbine Hill, near Youghal, 
on the Co. Waterford side ; but it is upward of two centuries 
since there have been ‘‘ Roches of Tourin.” 

For the sake of variety after these historical details, we will 
translate an Irish love song, the author of which is unknown, 
but is believed to have been a native of Munster: we heard it 
in the Co. Waterford, and obtained a transcript of it from the 
memory of the reciter. We shall commence our translation at 
the 2nd verse of the song ; for the lst verse, as written for us, 
is so irrelevant to the subject that we are inclined to think it does 
not belong to the piece; but is the commencement of some 
other song, and was added to the one in question, either by a 
mistake of the transcriber, or by some of those lapses of memory 
thatoften occur in the course of oral transmission, by many lips, 
lor many years. In the verse we reject the writer says, that 
the classic beauties, Juno, Venus, Flora, Pallas, and Helen, 
appeared to him ina dream, he awoke and found himself 
bewildered by that display of loveliness. But to our song. 
















THE LIGHT OF ERIN'S MAIDS. 
5o dejjn, a folur bay Eyton ! yf cugad a dubaype ap meyd py. 


i mae the Light of Erin's Maids : If we in Feorus’ woods could meet, 
ike sunbeam o'er the hills she moves; I'd teach her paths o'er every height, 








py sete like her’s shine in our glades; | Through Druid vales, lone, silent, sweet ;— 

F so — star, nor instant loves ? I'd show her scenes would glad the sight: 

—- : 's ride she well might be: Hunters, and hounds, and bounding deer; 

Ber tt oice is sweet as music’s strain ; Brown nut-groves, orchards laden well ; 
tue eyes laugh with youthful glee, The crowded sun-lit haven near,— 






1 cannot live, and love in vain. Content she'd be ’mid these to dwell, 








vane 
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' While gold I have, I'll fill my glass 
Where poets meet at festive board. 

My toast, her name, around shall pass, 
And verse and wine for her be pour'd, 
Her beauteous form might claim the prize 
| _ By Paris given—what charms hath she | 
where ?— | White hands, swan neck, fair brow, righ: 
No more my heart like ray of light eyes ; 

She fills—ah! love is nought but care. | How blest the bard she crowns will bg | 


ro catch one glimpse of my dear love, 
Freely to Spain, to France, I'd sail : 

Thro’ damp, wild glens o’er bogs I'd rove, 
Or mournful seek the haunted*® vale.— 

Would with the meteor’s beam she'd write 
And tell where bides she spell-bound,— 


We do not know where the ‘‘ woods of Feorus,” mentioned 
in the second verse are; but we conjecture that the locality is 
somewhere about the Cumar na tiri nuisge (cumap ya cry 
y-uypze) or Valley of the Three Waters, the confluence of the 
Suir, Nore, and Barrow, below Waterford ; for Feoire is the 
[rish name for the Nore, (the woods of the Nore) and Water. 
ford itself was anciently called the Valley of the Sun (cuay yo 
Bpepe) which accords with the mention of the harbour and 
the sun in the verse. 

We proceed to an Irish Poet who is still personally remen- 
bered in Munster. Denis Roe (or Red-haired) Mac Namara, 
born in 1718, near Cratloe, Co. Clare, is said to be a descen- 
dant of the ancient family of M‘Namara dating from the 10th 
century, whose heads were chiefs of a terntory now forming the 
Barony of Tullagh, in Clare (where they had many castles) 
and who held the office of hereditary Marshals to the Kings of 
Thomond of the O’Brien race. Red Denis was at first brought 
up to the trade of a weaver, but discovering a taste and an 
aptitude for learning,and considerable talents, his father thought 
itmore advisable to have him educated for the Priesthood, 
and he was accordingly sent to the Continent, to study theo- 
logy. Being, however, expelled from his College for irregu- 
larities in his conduct, he returned to Ireland about 17338, and 
being wholly dependant on his own exertions for support, he 
became a country schoolmaster, in conjunction with William 
Moran, a brother Poet, at Knockbee (Co. Waterford) ina rural 
district between Clonmel and Dungarven. M‘Namara was a 
good classical scholar, and taught Greek and Latin to such of 
his pupils as were destined for the clerical profession. After- 
wards he set up a school for himself in Co. Cork (at Imokilly 
near Youghal), and subsequently in the Co. Waterford again. 
But he was a man of dissipated habits, to the support of which 
his slender emoluments were insufficient, and in hopes of greater 


* DSleayn na yn-Zealc. The Glen of the Geilt, in Co. Kerry. 
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gain he resolved on emigrating to Newfoundland, which was 
then the great El Dorado of the adventuring Irish. He set 
sail, but the vessel in which he had embarked was chased by a 
French privateer, and obliged to return to port, and Denis 
landed, and resumed Iis former occupation as teacher. 

He subsequently (but at what date we know not) professed 
himself a convert to the Protestant faith, conformed to the 
Established Church, and was appointed Parish Clerk at 
Mothel*, County Waterford. But in this position he became 
obnoxious to the reproaches of his brother poets, by whom he 
was so repeatedly satirized in vernacular verse, that he fled from 
the presence of the Irish muse, and retreated to Newfoundland, 
whieh, this time, he reached in safety. 

He seems to have been of a roving disposition, for he made 
no less than three voyages across the Atlantic, and visited 
Hamburgh, and made a tour in England ; but finally returned 
to [reland to end his days, and to re-enter the Church in which 
he had been brought up. Becoming blind in his old age, he 
was reduced to poverty, for his poetry, much as it was esteemed 
by those who understood Irish, was no source of profit to him : 
he was, however, assisted by the benevolent contributions of 
rural schoolmasters. He died in 1814, aged 94, and was 
buried in the Church-yard of Newtown, near Kilmacthomas, Co. 
Waterford. 

He was facetious, jovial, and satirical, but could also write 
with much feeling and sweetness ; his poems are many -and 
various. fis praise of “The Fair Hills of Lreland,” written 
during the time of his voluntary exile, a very pleasing compo- 
sition, is included in O’Daly’s neat volume, together with the 
music, and a translation by the late Clarence Mangan. 

But the specimen of M‘Namara’s muse we shall offer to the 
reader has remained hitherto untranslated, unpublished, and 
but little known, It is an apology for inebriation, written on 
the following oceasion. Mr. Jolin Walsh (sprung from an old 
family of English, or rather Welsht extraction, and located in 
the Counties of Kilkenny and Waterford) who was employed 
as linguist by the celebrated cireumnavigator Anson, once in- 
vited our bard to dine with him, expecting some pleasant con- 
versation from a man of his reputation for talents and learning. 

" A rural Parish three miles from Carrick-on-Suir, Co. Tipperary. 
t The name in Irish is bpeatnaé, Briton or Welsh man. 
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But Denis sadly disappointed his host by drowning his brains 
in the goblet at a very early period of the — Which was 
intended to have been a “ Feast of Reason.” On subsequently 
recovering his obscured senses, M‘Namaraaddressed his regrets 
and his excuses, in verse, to Mr. Walsh, adroitly commencing 
by reminding his naturally offended entertainer that placability 
was the characteristic of the race from which he sprung ; and 
while acknowledging his own transgression, he palliates it by 
alluding to the (then) too general example of his fellow coun. 
trymen. 
MACNAMARA'S APOLOGY. 


% Fapaype Fraoy de plaoai Re) 
Na mbneatnac, nap dAopt A ceannay. 


Brave son of the Walshes, a race | Of evils and sorrows the worst 
From whose memory resentment soon | Arise from this drinking for ever. 
SCS, 
I blush for the sottish disgrace TY : 
: ; | They sing the choice songs of their bards 
I made at thy board, in full glasses. | O'er goblets in publicans’ houses; 


"Tis pity to hear those sweet words 


Unmindful of Latin and Lore, Profan'd amid noisy carouses. 


Forgetful of stanza and sonnet, 
I drank till I reel’d on the floor, | 

And found a big bee in my bonnet. | Then hard Knocks grow rife in the place; 

No wonder that heads should be broken; 
*Twere better the soldiers to face 

Than those sticks, whether black-thorn 


But thee I blame not for the stain 
| 
| or oaken. 
i 


That befel me, when common sense scor- 
ning, 
I staggered through streetand blind lane, 


A sad silly wretch, the next morning.* Perplexity lies on my way, 


I pray thee to see me safe through it; 
rhe poor Gaels seem born with a thirst Forgive the mad things I might say — 
Assuaged, or diminishing never ; | In the frenzy of wine—TI'll eschew it. 


William English, generally called Father William English, 
from the religious profession which he latterly adopted, was 
native of Newcastle, Co. Limerick, and originally followed the 
occupation of country school-master at Charleville, Co. Limerick 
and at Castletown Roche, Co. Cork. He composed many 
beautiful songs in Irish, great favourities in Munster, and in- 
cluded in most MS. collections. He wasa man of a facetious 
and satirical turn ; and numbers of jocose pieces,“ compliments,” 
“thanks,” and “replies,” passed between him and a poetic 
‘Taylor, named Edward N agle of Cork, some of which have been 
translated. In like manner Andrew Magrath, the merry ped- 
lar, and his friend John O”l'uomy, a publican of the Co. 
Limerick, also surnamed the “ merry,” were fond of bandying 
“addresses,” “retorts,” and “ rejoinders,” full of sly, but good 


_* We omita verse because it contains an allusion to Adam “ 
forbidden fruit; and we consider ‘* man’s first disobedience and the Tat 
oo serious a subject to be treated lightly. 
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humoured hints at each other ; some of these (as well as other 
joems of O”Tuomy and Magrath) are contained in the “ Poets 
and Poetry of Munster,” as also two songs by English and 
Nagle. Wiliam English at length abandoned the scholastic 
for the monastic profession, and became an Augustinian Friar 
in Cork, where he died in 1778. _ 
The song we are about to versify in Knglish was written 
during the secular life of its author; we believe it has remained 


hitherto untranslated, 


THE FAIR LOCKS, 
BY WILLIAM ENGLISH, 


{in MAPOIN ayn Opiucc, ’p me ay Pyubal 50 pptar, ccc. 











1. 4. 
One dewy morn, as onwards pressing, “Tf he forsook thee, he whose bosom 
I met the Fair Locks on my way :— Thine eyes might melt like sunny beams, 
I stopp'd and spoke with fond addressing; Name him no more, thou peerless Blossom ; 
She said, ‘‘ Thou'rt losing time to stay.” Thy pride, thy worth, it ill beseems. 
2. 5. 

*] lose not time, thou best and fairest! ‘My Fair Locks, weep for him no longer, 
Thy form hath smote with love my heart: Fate from thy birth decreed thee mine; 
Unless thou'lt wed me, Beauty rarest! Where wilt thou find a love that's stronger, 

My life, 1 feel, must soon depart.” Or J in Munster charms like thine?” 
3. 6. 
“ [little heed thy flattering phrases: “I'll ne'er forget my gallant fellow ; 
There was a brave youth pledged to me: He went in righteous cause to fight; 
I'd shame to smile upon thy praises His heart was young, his curls were yellow; 
When he among the dead may be.” To none save him my troth I'll plight.” 


The piece we are about to translate we certainly do not 
select for its beauty, but for its oddity ; the whimsical complaint 
ofa repentant bridegroom of a few hours standing. ‘lhe 
sweetheart of a poor rustic broke her troth plight, and eloped 
with a man whom her betrothed considered his inferior in all 
country accomplishments. Many a heart is caught at the 
rebound: the forsaken one, determined to show the fickle 
damsel that she should not break his, went off in haste and 
married a woman for the sake of her rural riches, three cows 
and some sheep. Immediately after, but too late, he regretted 
his bonds, and vented in simple, but earnest verse, his dislike 
0 the wife; his contempt for the “ fortune” which was in- 
sufficient lo counter-balance his distaste, and his imprecations 
on his false love, where inconstancy was the cause of his rash 
and irremediable step. We do not know the name of the 
writer; but surely so queer a lament has rarely been sung 
before Hymen had well laid down his newly lighted torch. 
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THE SORROWFUL MAN AFTER MARRIAGE. 


ANONYMOUS. 
2 mbyadac Da a5 an CCat, & porfayse e. 
If the cat had cows shed surely be wed y Ican plough, sow, and harrow, and lead 
But he who would take them, a curse on his the cows 
head. Through bogs on the sweetest grass ¢ 
The foul Hag’s daughter was married last browse ; 
night, I could shoe a wild horse,—but my once 
And fair girls are left in a desolate plight. | dear girl 


_ Ran away from me with an useless chur}, 


To-morrow, my friends, sing dirSes for me ; | My faithless sweetheart! ill-luck be With 


I’ve taken a spouse, and hateful is she: /  -you, 
And what have I gain’d to better my life ? | Sprung from a race to whom praise jg not 
Three cows, some sheep, and a fool fora due; 

wife. May no lowing herds be ever your own, 


May you go to your grave unwed and alone. 

The Poet Egan O’Reilly (sometimes called Rahilly) was the 
son of Jobn Mor O’Reilly, a respectable and wealthy farmer of 
Slieve Luacra, Co. Kerry, though originally a native of the Co, 
Cavan (from Crossarlough, on the borders of Lough Sheelin) 
himself a poet of no mean abilities, but far surpassed by his 
son, who wrote numbers of beautiful pieces that enjoyed great 
popularity, and are still much admired by those who are able 
to read them in the vernacular. ‘Two of these poems, “ the 
Star of Kilkenny,”’ and “ the Geraldine’s Daughter,” are given 
in ‘* The Poets and Poetry of Munster ;” and the preface to 
that work contains a third specimen, “The Reverie,” an alle- 
gorical Jacobite effusion, in which O’ Reilly pathetically laments 
the fate of a lovely maiden (Lreland) compelled to unite herself 
with a churl (George II.) instead of a more worthy and more 
aflectionate bridegroom (Charles Stuart). Egan O’ Reilly received 
a superior education, aud wasagood classical scholar. The place 
aud the exact date of his death are not ascertained, but he is 
known to have lived to about the middle of the last century. 
The poem that we have selected to translate (believing that 

it has not hitherto appeared in an English version) is an Elegy 
that he wrote on the death of Donough (or Denis) M‘Carthy, 
a scion of the M‘Carthy More branch of the ancientand honorable 
family of M‘Carthy descended from the royal Spanish-Insh 
root of Milesius, and numbering amid its ancestry Oliol Olay, 
King of Munster and Callaghan Caisil, King of Cashel. The 
M‘Carthys were themselves Princes of Desmond, or South 
Munster, and held large territories therein, especially in the 
CountyCork. Theydivided intotwo branches,the M‘Carthy More 


(or great M‘Carthy) andthe M‘Carthy Reagh. Lord Muskerry, of 
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* «Ifthe cat had cows she would be married,”was a common Irish proverb 


‘xpressive of the readiness with which unloveable, but well portioned 


women, find suit rs, in preference to girls more gifted by nature, and less 
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the elder branch, M ‘Carthy More, was raised in the peerage,” in the 
seventeenth century, to the Karldom of Clancarty ; but in theCivil 
Wars of that century, the M‘Carthys of both lines adhered to the 
Stuarts; and numbers of the name forfeited their property, 
retired to the continent, and entered into foreign armies ; the 
M‘Carthys More chiefly into the French, and the M‘Carthys 
Reagh into the Spanish. The Barldom of Clancarty was 
attainted ; but the attainder was reversed (yet without restoration 
of the property) by George LI. in favor of Donough, Earl of 
Clancarty, grandson of the first Earl, who died in Germany in 
1734. ‘The dignity, however, became extinct in his son Robert, 
who was an officer in the British navy. He, being supported 
by strong interest, endeavored to procure the restoration of 
some of his ancestral estates, his claims to which were thought 
to be well founded in law ; but being disappointed, he withdrew 
to Germany, and died there without issue. ‘The title of Karl 
of Clancarty has been subsequently granted to the Trench family. 

The subject of Rahilly’s (or Reilly’s) Elegy, Donough ( Augdice 
Denis) M‘Carthy of Ballea, and of Cloughroe, Co. Cork, was 
born in 1694; he was the son of Colonel Charles M‘Carthy 
to whose property he succeeded on the death of his elder bro- 
ther Charles. Cloughroe is about six miles W. of Cork, and 
Ballea is “*a castle of the Tudor period, still standing and 
inhabited. It occupies an elevated and commanding site over 
the River Annabuee, about seven miles S. E. of Cork. It has, 
however, been so modernized as_to preserve but few features of 
its original construction. ‘The acclivity on which it stands, 
above the river, and the adjoining grounds, are so thickly plant- 
ed,and the trees so closely surround it, and are of sucha growth 
asalmost to shut out the view of the castle from the glen beneath.” f 

Donough M‘Carthy embraced the profession of arms (we 
believe in the Spanish Service), and is said to have distinguished 
himself. He is represented in the records of his cotemporaries 
as the perfect gentleman, in the original and true meaning of 
the word. His various accomplishments, and the refinement 
of his manners, rendered him an acceptablecompanionamong the 
uoblest, as did his literary acquirements among the most learned, 





— err 


— — Donald M‘Carthy More was created Earl of Clancare, in 
of Y, by Queen Elizabeth ; but he soon resigned the dignity, as a badge 
* Servitude, and resumed his sept title as the M‘Carthy More ;: his male 
one 18 extinct, 

dors description of Ballea (and for information relative to Donough 
pad ar y) we are indebted to the kindness and courtesy of Mr. Windele, 
w)or of “* Historical and Descriptive Notices of Cork and Killarney.” 
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He was said to have been a keen sportsman, a brave soldier, 
sagacious leader ; dignified but frank and affable, energetic, but 
atient ; mild, but firm ; religious, charitable, and warmly hos. 
pitable. He is described as having been tall and athletic, but 
graceful and active, and ofa remarkably handsome countenance, 
with a peculiarly sweet smile. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that he was greatly beloved by his fellow countrymen who 
looked up to him with pride, and who made him the subject of 
much verse. In 1727 he married Mary, daughter of Sir John 
Meade; and in 1739 he died in Scouand, aged 45. His body 
was conveved home to the Co. Cork, and interred in the ruins 
of the Franciscan Abbey of Kilcrea (on the river Bride about 
twelvemiles westward fromCork) which religious edifice had been 
founded by a M‘Carthy More, Cormac, surnamed Laidir (the 
Strong) Lord Muskerry, in 1465 (according to Ware). A great 
part of it was destroyed inthe civil commotions that commenced 
in 1641, but the tower is in tolerable preservation, and part of 
the transept and arches remain. Many of the M‘Carthys were 
buried within the Abbey, the tomb of the founder was in the 
choir; with him were interred several of his descendants, his 
son Cormac-og-Laidir, in 1536, Teigue (or Thaddeus) son of 
Cormac-og-Laidir, in 1565; Dermot, son of ‘Teigue in 1570; 
and Cormac in 1616 ; he was the last of the Lords of Muskerry 
buried here, but no monument of him remains. ‘There are, 
however, near the south wall two modern tombs, beneath which 
several descendants of the lordly race were interred ; one of the 
tombs records that “ Here lyeth the body of Colonel Charles 
M:Carthy of Ballea, who dyed the 20th of May, 1704” and 
also, “Here lieth the body of Denis M‘Carthy, Esq. who departed 
this life April the 2d. 1739, aged 45.” 
** Lethonour, valour, virtue, justice, mourn, | Let all distress’d draw near, and make their 


*Cloghrois M‘Carthy livelesst in this urn ; moan, 
Their patron lies confin'd beneath this stone. 


ELEGY} ON DONOUGH M‘CARTHY OF BALLFA. 
BY EGAN RKAHILLY (OR OWEN O'REILLY.) 
Orns Azur eact na h-Cipean ctpydan erpieortt 


l 2 
Frin mourns her Chieftain,—weeping, sigh-)Dark'ning anguish o'er Muskerry gathers; 
ing; Ah! that land’s true Chief is lost to life; 
Royal was his blood, Milesius’ son ; Sprung from princely, from heroic fathers, 
Lone Ballea! thy Lord is powerless lying; He ne‘er veiled his crest in warrior strife. 


Valiant Donough to the grave is gone 
** Cloghrois,” i.e. ** Cloghroes M‘Carthy.” 
+ Liveless, thus in the original. 
~ Other Elegies were written on the same subject by various Irish 
Poets, and amongst them Daird Broderick of Co. Cork, and Timothy 
O'Sullivan (alias Teigue Gaelac) of Co. Waterford, a very pleasing poet 
though a poor peasant. 
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9 
cctaha, and fiery daring, | He, though powerful, ne‘er the poor 
ng till latest breath; oppressing, : 
hi Fierce with fierce men, with the feeble mild ; 
Av'rice, malice, ne'er his heart possessing,— 
Him Religion mourns, her duteous child. 
10. 
Gay in mien, with brow of ivory whiteness ; 
Tall, erect, with nimble foot he trode : 
Finely formed, in manly beauty's bright- 


Zeal, yet patience, 

} and spirit stro 
sill mid daneet, liberal hand, frank bearing, 
These were his; and he is cold in death. 


4. 
Weep for him, his noble deeds are ended,— 
Never yet t 


hat champion, good and brave, 
ig friends in peril ill-defended, 
Left his friends in pe! il ill-« 
Nor th’ oppress’d, the captive, shunn'd ness, — “aE 
; On his cheek through snow the berry 
to save. low’ 
5, | i. 
‘Mid the courtly and the learned shining, | Face more bland, more loving, was there 
Peerless in the hunting field contest, pi eral 
Pious, wise, with mildness sway combining, | heath! why could’st thou not this stroke 
Grey stones hide him now, our noblest, forbear ? 
bess. Would thy power were overthrown for ever! 


; a Thou hast left Clar-Luire* in black des- 
He who in our direst strait could save us, | pair 





True M‘Carthy of the waving plume, 12 
He who judgment, help, and counsel gave Mourn our chiefs! from Spanish kings 
us. - 
\ : f =e descended, 
Ah! to lose him clouds our fate with | yfourn for him, first, best, in foughten fray; 
gloom. ; | Priests his name with prayersand blessings 
' ay | blended 
In Kilerea, that western fane, where slum- | Poets sang it in eestatic lay. 
bers “os 13 
; = — “OU » | - ‘ . P 
Beeeg lie the good, the brave, the | Ah! how sad the dirge that thus we're sing- 
creat 5 | j t 
eee , ing! 
Once our chieftains; now of all their num-{ 4), anne grief to dwellers near this fane ! 
bers D te ab oy aaa tage ty or Set 
‘ ; onough’sdead ; and mem’ry, ever bringing 
None are left, and we are desolate. | One dark th ought, does but increase my 
pain. 
~ 14. 


Guardians of the land, now all departed— | Guiding star! whose light wasnever clouded, 
Mourners long the race of Nial shall be Warrior skill’d ! like Oscar, Fenian’s chief ; 

For the last—he welcom’d, kindly hearted, | Laurell'’d head! now in the coffin shrouded ; 
All who sought his dwelling near the Lee. | Fast for thee are flowing tears of grief. 





The last line of the tenth stanza, describing the ruddy cheek 
glowing through the fair complexion, we think very striking; 
the idea is taken from the brilliant appearance of the holly 
berry amid the winter’s snow. The imagery of the red berry 
on the cheek is a favorite with Irish poets; we often meet 
with it variously expressed, in their songs. ‘Take an instance 
or two in the song of ** Pulse of my Heart”— 

The berry and snow 

To her cheek gave its glow. 


In “The Maid of Ballyhaunis—”t 


Thy bosom white like ocean's spray, 
Thy cheek like rowan fruit’s lustre. 


A remarkable and amiable trait in the Irish Peasants (hitherto) 
has ever been a strong hereditary attachment (with but few 
exceptions) to the landlord, and the family of the landlord, 
under whom they lived, especially if of “an old stock.”  ‘l'o 

* A poetic name for Ireland, ‘* The land of Lore.” 
t The mountain ash, 
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them the rural tenants looked up with love and reverence ; 
“ taking a pride out of them, ” to use a common expression ; 
boasting of all their good qualities mental and bodily, as if the 
panegyrists had themselves a property therein ; mourning sin- 
cere yi in their griefs, and rejoicing as sincerely intheir j joys. They 
knew by heart the pedigree and intermarriages of ** the family; » 
each increase { and decrease of the estates, the adventures , the old 
traditions, the romantic incidents (so site in old Lrish aiealld :), 
and loved to recount them. We have ourselves listened 
with surprize and pleasure to some of these faithful old 
chroniclers of a time-honored race. 

This affectionate veneration for their superiors rendered the 
genuine Trish peasant an aristocrat at heart, and preserved 
Ireland from the probability of being inandated by that levell- 
ing tide which disfigures where it flows, sweeping away the 
footprints of history, and the landmarks of antiquity, and 
obliterating illustrious names. Who can forget how Republi- 

can France broke to pieces the ancient and splendid monuments 

of her kings in St Denis, blotted from her map the names of 
her provinces so full of memories historic and poetic, Auvergne, 
Bretagne, Burgundy, &c., and obliterated the celebrated titles 
of an historical, brave, and witty noblesse. But Ireland has 
never been a Republic, (as Kngland was once) the monarchial 
principle has ever been strong within her, cherished doubtless 
by the aristocratic feeling and sympathy of which we have 
spoken, and which we verily believe has been the 
cause of many virtues, the preventive of nany evils. 

But this hereditary feeling and sympatliy must now of 
necessity be much diminished by the operation of the Incum- 
bered Estates Court, which has expelle ‘d so many ancient fainilies 
from their homes, and brought in so many new ones, cutting 
asunder the fine but firm filame ‘nts oneespun hetween the Castle 
and the Cabin; and these are threads which take a long, long 
time to spin; once destroyed they will not be easily restored. 
tlow many of the new names will say nothing to the heart, to 
the memory, to the imagination of the Irish peasant ; they 
are not in the songs of his bard, in the history of his county, 
or the traditions of his country. 

We have been led into these reflections by glancing over 
many poems (by rustic pens) in the volumes before us, and 
in ourown MS. collections ; poems commemorative of persons 
of “ gentle blood,” Wedding Songs, Eulogies of the brave 
and the fair, Lf legies on the noble dead. 
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Our last specimen was an Elegy ; itis suggestive of solemn 
hts, reminding us of the instability of all human posses- 
and thus it forms a suitable introduction 
toa religious poem, with a translation of which we = 
conclade this paper. The original is (according to O’ Reil ys 
“Chronological Account of 400 Irish Writers”) by Denis 
More O'Daly, not indeed a Munster peasant, but Abbot of 
Boyle, in the County Roscommon, who died in 1244, and who 
was styled the [rish Ovid for the sweetness of his verse, which, 
however, was Ovidian in*no other sense, as his effusions are all 
of a devotional character. In our version we have found it 
necessary to abridge and condense, for the original is very 
long, and frequently repeats ideas and sentiments. 
THE LAMP. 
A POEM FOR EASTER, BY DENIS MORE O'DALY. 


Locpnan royllre A715 rrol Woaym. 


thoug 
sions and advantages ; 





F 
fhe Lamp for Adam's race, by — sight — woe heart disowns thy name 
Inmark’d; that to a heavenly home divin 
ori mh ey ’ Nor he who holds unhallow’d revel dear. 
Whom seeing follows; that eternal light 6. 
Is Christ, the God of mercy’s glorious son. | We could no favour claim, until thy love 
2. : Sought out the lost ; we wonder and adore 
He came to shed new life and light around— | Thy vast humility that from above 
Vast was the sinof men; they will’d to |  Pesgcended to imbue the cross with gore, 
make | 
Satan their king—Oh, who was faithful | ?; 
found, Let me ne’er slight thy blood, thou Holy 
Till to his creatures God incarnatespake ! | One ! 
3 Thou Crucified! I am but sordid clay, 


Oe 7 | r 
The-wound that Eve inflicted on man’srace | Yet guard me till I stand before thy throne, 
Man could not heal —still, still too proud When elements dissolve on Judgment’s 


are we; Day. 
Have we with pure humility’s meek grace g 
) , *| ’ fe EXnetar sae 4 . ge : 
Daly rejolc'd this — morn to see? =| Me is Earth casting off, een as the bough 


We, form'd fr ae ‘ Casts off the leaf; along life's road I speed 
" 0 -todaaay earth, must unto earth | cwitt swift: if, Saviour, thee I know not 
now 


To lay usin the grave, to raise again, ; ’ 
Belongs to God—thenwhilewe thus sojourn | Where shall 1 seek for mercy in my need? 


In house of clay, shall Pride its monarch _ 9. 
reign ? _ God loves his creatures, wills not any die 
5. The sinner’s death : then save me by thy 
Lord! guide me to that heavenly house of might 
thine From future woe, direct my steadfast eye 
Where Pride ne'er enters, Falsehood To gaze on thee who art man's Lamp of 


comes not near ; Light. 































Arr. LV.—PILGRIMS AND PILGRIMAGEs, 


1. Bulletin of the Society of St. Vi incent-de- Paul Translated 
from the French. September, 1856. No. IX. Dublin: 
Printed for the Council of Ireland, by J. M. O'Toole. 
1856. 

2. Bibliotheque de V Ecole des Chartes. Paris: Paulin, 1839, 


Towards the close of last April, after spending a most inter. 
esting day amongst the wonderful Collection of curiosities 
gathered in the Missionary Museum, 1n Bloomfield-street, Fins. 
bury, we were recounting to a Catholic friend how much we had 
learned from our visit to the Museum, and had stated that we 
believed the epoch of Pilgrims had given place to the era of 
Missioners. Our friend said; ‘1 thought so last month, 
but I find that the Society of St. Vincent-de-Paul has organized 
a Pilgrimage to the Holy Land which set out last November,” 

Wishing to know further regarding the arrangements and 
design of those interested in the Pilgrimage, our friend pro- 
cured for us a copy of the September number of the Budletin of 


the Society of St. Vincent-de-Paul, and at page 360 we read 
as follows :-— 


By the direction of M. Baudon the attention of the members of 
the Society in Lreland is respectfully drawn to the subjoined notifica- 
tion of the approaching pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Some, per- 
haps, will be glad to avail themselves of the opportunity thus afforded 
of visiting, under such favourable auspices, the birth-place of Chris- 
tianity. 

Work of the Pilgrimages to the Holy Land. 

“Letters from Malta of the 25th of August have informed us of 
the safe arrival off the city of Valetta of the pilgrims who left Mar- 
seilles, on board the ‘ Tamise,’ on their way to the Holy Land. Mgr. 
Tambhiri, the Patriarch of Antioch, on returning from Rome, where 
his Grace had gone to beg the latest benediction of our Holy Father, 
has also taken his passage in the ‘ Tamise.’ Mgr. will separate from 
the pilgrims at Alexandria, and will commence his pastoral visita- 
tions by way of Egypt. 

* The latest intelligence from Syria assures us that the new voyage 
to the Holy Land will be effected as successfully as the preceding 
ones. A letter from Jerusalem of the 15th of July, written by a 
person in a position to be well informed, gives us the following infor- 
mation upon the state of the country :— 

“*T am happy to tell that the most perfect tranquillity at present 
prevails throughout the whole of Palestine, even in the district of 
Naplouse, where we have had some disturbances. The taxes have 
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aid without a single para being missing, in the six 
tate tenon Sebvince (or liva) of Jerusalem. Since the 27th of 
last June, 1,600 Ottoman troops have been disembarked at Bey- 
routh, to be quartered at different points of Syria and Palestine, and 
three Turkish steamers are hourly expected with additional troops. 
This is a fresh guarantee of safety for those who are at present under- 
taking the journey to the Holy Places. 1 he Committee of the Work 
have decided upon the organization ofa new pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
for the festival of: Christmas, 1856, It will start from Marseilles on 
Thursday, the 27th of November. Those who may wish to join in 
this pilgrimage should send in their applications to the Secretary of 
the Gommittee, 6, Rue Furstemberg, Paris, as soon as possible. 

« The duration of the pilgrimage (going and returning) will be two 
months, of which thirty-six days will be spent in Palestine. The 
charge has been fixed at 1250 francs (£50) first class, and 1000 frs. 
(£40) second class, the entire cost of the journey.” de 

For the further information of those who may wish to join in the 
pilgrimage, we give the translation of a Circular which the Secretary 
has addressed to those members who have expressed a wish to join :— 


«“ Work of the Pilgrimages to the Holy Land, 
‘6, Rue de Furstemberg, Paris, Sept. 19, 1856. 


“Sir,—I have inscribed your name provisionally upon the list of 
persons who propose to make the pilgrimage tothe Holy Land in the 
month of November. 

“If, on receiving the necessary information, you intend to render 
this inscription definitive, you had better make the application to me 
with as little delay as possible, having the goodness to comply with 
the following regulation, the utility of which you will, I am assured, 
appreciate for the good composition and the Christian success of our 
pilgrimages :— 

“«The Committee of the Work have decided, that every application 
for admission into one of the caravans of pilgrims organized under 
their auspices must be accompanied, in the case of ecclesiastics, by 
the permission of the bishop of their dioceses, and in the case of 
laymen, by the recommendation of an ecclesiastic, or if they are mem- 
bers of the Society of St. Vincent-de-Paul, by a letter from the Pre- 
sidents of their Conferences.’ 

“ Your application, accompanied by the form above indicated, will 
be submitted to the Committee at their next meeting, and I shall 
have the honor of informing you immediately of their decision. 

‘* | remain, &e., 
“ W. Betrencoor, 
Secretary to the Council of the Work.’’ 
an _ “ Pugrimage to the Holy Land. 
eparture from Marseilles, November 27th, 1856. Length of the 


journey about two months. of which thirty-six days will be s . 
the Holy Land, : J y e spent in 


7 Cost.—First Class, on board the packets, 1,250 franes (£50) ; 
second class, 1,000 franes (£40). 


" 1 ; My . . . 
N.B.—This charge, which the experience derived from previous 
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voyages enables us to fix on as almost certain, embraces all the 
veneral expenses while on board the packets, and during the stay in 
Palestine, food included.” 


As we read, we smiled at the cock-tail precision of the first. 
class and second-class Pilgrims, ticketed off as if going to 
The Derby; whilst the “ food included” “ during the sray yy 
PALESTINE,” was irrisistible ; and whilst we laughed our minds 
wandered away to that April morning, when Geoffrey Chaucer 
lay at the Tabard, and the 

“ nine and twenty in a company,” 
came in ready to “ wenden” on their pilgrimage, 
“To Canterbury with devoute courage. 
The holy blissful martyr for to seke 
That hem hath holpen whan that they were seke.” 

What could the knight have thought of a first-class ticket 
after having won Alisandre? How would sweet Madame 
Kglentine, all, 

‘“____ conscience and tendre heart,” 
have thought of this programme of a Pilgrimage. To be sure 
Chaucer tells us— 

“ And Frenche she spake ful fayre and fetisly, 

After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 

For French of Paris was to hire unknowe,” 
and therefore was like too many a boarding school young lady, 
whom French French confuses, and whom the railway guard puts 
in a flutter with his ‘ Vos Billets si vous plaits ?” 

Doubtless the fair ‘ Prioresse’ would have been lost in 
wonder, and yet although the Saint Vincent de Paul Pilgnm- 
age is not so picturesque as that of Chaucer, it is in our 
mind far more likely to effect the end contemplated in all 
Pilgrimages. Yet in reading this programme of the Pilgrin- 
age one is forced to compare our age with the past, and in 
duing so we are more than ever impressed with the truth that 
surely as times change so men change with them. Whien 
Macaulay wrote that “every bricklayer who falls from a 
scaffold, every sweeper of a crossing who is run over by a 
carriage now, may have his wounds dressed, and his limbs 
set with a skill, such as a hundred and sixty years ago, all the 
wealth of a great lord like Ormond, or of a merchant prince 
hike Clayton, could not have purchased,” * he wrote of mere 





* It is to be regretted that some member of the medical profession, 
with ability, learning, and practice in writing like Copeland, oF 
Corrigan, or Tailor, or Wilde, has not devoted some portion of his 
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material change; but in the complete mental change, the 
history of Pilgrimages suggested by this Pilgrimage of the 





time to composing the history of the progress of medical science. 
Few subjects are more important, and, if properly arranged, it 
sould be made interesting, as Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences, or useful as Mackintosh’s Dissertation on the Progress of 
Ethical Philosophy. Within the last three hundred years the advances 
‘» Medicine and Surgery have been most remarkable. The old 
prescriptions were curious, but amongst the most strange of all was 
that commonly known as the Doctrine of Signatures—that is, certain 
herbs and plants were presumed useful in curing those parts of the 
human body to which they bore, or were fancied to bear, a resem-« 
blance. Capillary herbs were good in diseases of the hair. Wallnuts 
were presumed to be a sovereign cure in all diseases of the head, from 
the great resemblance between them and that portion of the human 
frame—the green covering of the outer husk, represented the 
pericranium, and salt made of the husk was good for injuries to the 
outside of the head. The soft inner shell was like the skull, and the 
thin yellow skin was like the dura and the pia mater. The kernel 
was so like the brain that it must of necessity be a perfect remedy 
for all diseases or injuries of that organ. William Coles, the her- 
balist, writes, that the “Lily of the Valley is good to cure the 
apoplexy, for as that disease is caused by the dropping of humours 
into the principal ventricles of the brain, so the flowers of this lily 
hanging on the plantsas if they were drops, are of wonderful use 
herein.’ Kidney beans, from their perfect resemblance to the 
kidneys, were considered of great service in all urinary diseases. 
The yellew and purple spots upon the flowers Eye-bright, resem- 
bling the marks upon diseased eyes, the flowers were esteemed 
most efficacious in curing these disorders. Thistles and Holly, 
from their stinging the hand which touched them, were believed to 
be useful in curing the pricking pains of pleurisy ; and the Saxifrage, 
from the manner of its growth, was esteemed a most powerful dissol- 
vent of the stone. And because the cones of the pine tree resem- 
bled the front teeth, a gargle of vinegar in which they had been 
boiled was classed as a most efficacious remedy for the toothache. 
But the Doctrine of Signatures was surpassed in its absurdity by 
the remedies and ingredients prescribed for the cure of diseases 
generally.—For consumption, pills of powder of pearls, and white 
po were prescribed ; for this disease and also for dropsy, water 
istilled from a peck of garden snails anda quart of earth worms was 

rad ~  gaanend pen also recommended, and was made from the 
Ne pat s Ae ‘~-° ~ had been chased, beaten, and plucked alive, 
lomieied. ors - For wroken bones, the oil of swallows “was 
Panay bar raphe by pounding twenty live swallows in a 
etled ores if nie white belly, closed in an earthen pot, and 
hearing ; ‘ a ; ung iil, gave forth an oil which was good for the 
etpinsive’ of a + appt man's blood was the most famous and 
Bilssheth sas . the o d remedies, and in the time of Queen 
yar a i ae be ention whereof some princes had very great 
ne seene ld . _ e ri a os man of a warm nature, and twenty: 
mens. es __= to re ected and well dieted for a month with 
bees ee Tees whee the month had elapsed, veins in both 
* were to be opened, and as much blood as he could bear 
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Society of St. Vincent de Paul is far more interesting and 
wonderful. Interesting and wonderful as showing how amidy 





————— ae 


taken from him. One handful of salt was to be aded to six pounds 
of the blood, and this was to be seven times distilled, water being 
each time poured upon the residuum. This was to be taken three 
or four times a year, in doses of an ounce at a time; health and 
strength were supposed to be transferable by means of this mixture, 
May not the doctrine of transfusion have its orgin in this custom? 

The practice of surgery was still more curious. —It was necessary 
that a dangerous and difficult operation should be performed op 
Louis XIV., and several men afflicted with a like disease were 
carried to the house of Louvois, the Minister, where the chief sur. 
geon, Felix, operated upon them before Fagon, the physician of the 
King. Most of those operated on died; and that the King might 
know nothing of his dangerous condition, or of the means adopted 
to ensure certainty and safety in the cure, they were buried 
privately and by night. ‘The operation was performed successfully 
upon the king; but Felix was so much agitated, that a nervous 
tremor settled upon him for life, and in bleeding a friend on the day 
succeeding that upon which the king had been so happily cured, he 
disabled the patient irreparably. When Felip de Utre went in search 
of the Omeguas, from Venezuela, he was wounded by a spear thrust 
through the ribs just beneath the right arm. A Spaniard, who was 
ignorant of surgery, undertook to cure him, and de Utre'’s coat of 
mail was placed upon an old Indian who was mounted on a horse; 
the amateur surgeon then drove a spear into the Indian's body, 
through the hole in the armour, and his body having been opened, the 
spear being still kept in the wound, it was discovered that the heart 
was uninjured—thus they assumed that de Utre’s wound was not mor- 
tal, and being treated asif the wound were an ordinary one, he re 
covered, When Henry II. of France was mortally wounded by a splinter 
from a spear, in tilting with Montgomerie, which entered his visor 
and pierced his eye, the surgeons, for the purpose of discovering the 
probable injury done to the King, cut off the heads of four criminals, 
and thrust splinters into their eyes, as nearly at the same inclination as 
the fatal one had entered that of the King. Ambrose Pare’s chap- 
ter on poisons, and his “ Strange Cure for aCut off Nose,” which 
we give in the words of his translator, Johnson, is remarkable:— 
‘* There was a Surgeon of Italy, of late years, which would restore 
or repair the portion of the Nose that was cut away, after this mau- 
ner. He first scaritied the callous edges of the maimed Nose 
round about, as is usually done in the cure of Hair-lips ; he then 
made a gash or cavity inthe muscle of the arm, which is called biceps, 
as large as the greatuess of the portion of the Nose, which was cut 
away, did require ; and into that gash or cavity so made, he woul 
put that part of the Nose so wounded, and bind the patient's head, 
to his arm, as if it were to a post, so fast that it might remain firm, 
stable and immovable, and not lean or bow any way; and about 
forty days after, or at that time when he judged the flesh of the 
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the iron realities of this busy age, Faith still is active as ever, 
and proving of good men, that, as Wordsworth sings it in one 
of his most thoughtful Sonnets — 


‘Not sedentary all: there are who roam 

To scatter seeds of life on barbarous shores ; 

Or quit with zealous step their knee-worn floors 

To seek the general mart of Christendom ; 
Whencethey, like richly laden merchants, come 

‘'o theirbeloved cells :—or shall we say 

That, like the Red-cross Knight, they urge their way, 
To lead in memorable triumph home 

Truth, their immortal end ?” 


The custom of Pilgrimages, which is discoverable in all 
religions both ancient and modern, was adopted by the early 
Christians. The country which had been the theatre of the life 
and death of our Divine Master was for the faithful the object 
of especial veneration, and the Holy City of the Jews, 


Jity of the Christians. The 


Jerusalem, became also the Holy € 
Emperor Adrian essayed in vain to erect a statue of Jupiter on 
the site of the Resurrection, and a statue of Venus on Calvary; 
in vain he caused a wood in honor of Adonis to be planted in 
Bethlehein; these profanations, so weak and puerile, were 
unable to cool the ardent zeal of the Christians whom piety 
drew in crowds towards Judea, and whose wealth increased 
still more after the definitive triumph of Christianity, when 
Saint Helena had accomplished her celebrated journey to 
Jerusalem, and when her son, Constantine, liad replaced by 
the magnificent church of the Holy Sepulchre a temple of 
Venus which the pagans had built there. ‘They hastened 
thither from all parts of the universe,’’ said St. Jerome, “ the 
city became inundated with men of every race.” But this 


Nose was perfectly agglutinated with the flesh of the arm, he cut 
out as much of flesh of the arm, cleaving fast unto the Nose, as was 
ov to supply the defect of that which we lost, and then he 
— d make it even, and bring it, as by licking, to the fashion and form 
pee en as Dear as art would permit ; and in the meanwhile he did 
a ab ona panadoes, gellies, and all such things as were easy 
io ape - and digested. The flesh that is taken out of the 
ie eco . + ai like temperature as the flesh of the Nose is; also 
~egaan . “7 restored Nose cannot be made as they were before.” 
aiid is at oa nN aS, Published by Mary Clark. London: 1678— 
ve ‘.~ ge 526 of the book, which is dedicated by Johnson to 
erbert of Cherbury. 
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immense concourse of travellers introduced into the country 
fearful depravity, and according to the acknowledgment ¢f 
the same Father, ‘‘the Holy City became worse thay 
Sodom.” 

Thus the custom of Pilgrimages encountered open hostility 
from severaleminent men. Saint Gregory of Nyssa, amongst 
others, after having visited Jerusalem, was frightened by the 
depravity which reigned there; and being consulted ‘at 
later ‘period on this subject, he wrote a letter in which he 
traced vividly the grave disorders which usually resulted 
from those remote excursions, and by which we can form q 
melancholy idea of the manners of his era :— 

“A woman,” said he, “ could not undertake so long a journey 
without a protector. ‘The natural weakness of her sex required 
that she should be assisted in mounting and dismounting from 
her horse. It was necessary to sustain her during the difficult 
passages she had to endure. A friendor a mercenary should 
be employed to render those services ; she was therefore unable 
to avoid censure ; and whilst abandoning herself to a stranger 
or aservitor the laws of chastity were violated. ‘Think you then 
that the Holy Spirit abounds amongst the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, or that he abides with us? As for me the ouly 
thing I can relate of my travels, and I have been taught it by 
contrast, is, that our own countries are far more holy than those 
more distant. You therefore who fearthe Lord, praise him 
where you dwell.”’* 

Saint Jerome was far from coinciding with the opinion of 
Gregory of Nyssa; he, however, who dwelt at Bethlehem could 
not consequently take so disinterested a view of the question ; 
he repulsed, with his habitual earnestness, the attacks of 
Vigilantius who maintained that instead of sending alms to 
Jerusalem, the faithful would do better by assuaging with this 
money the miseries of their own country.t 


—— 


* Tepi ray aascvrwy tis ‘IspoccAvee Opp. S. Gregorii, 1638, in 
folio, t. III p. 651. This letter has been reprinted in the" Arayrta of 
Coeaii. Such also was the opinion of Saint Augustine ; ‘ The Lord, 
wrote he, “has not said, Go to the East and seek there justice; 
sail to the West in order to receive pardon of thy sins ;” and elsewhere, 
‘** Do not undertake long voyages. Charity alone and not travelling, 
will lead thee towards him who is everywhere.” 

t This custom had its origin in Judaism, as proved by a le 
from Augustus authorising the Jews from all the provinces of the 
empire to bring into this city money for the service of God. Se 
Josephus, B. xvii, ch. 10. ~ : 
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«Tf L reply to these things,” said St. Jerome to him, “thou 
wilt cavil with me and say, I plead my own cause, and that i 
thou didst not come to Jerusalem to dispense thy money and 
that of thy patrons we should all die of hunger.’”* 

In spite of the invasions of the Barbarians, and notwith- 
standing the conquests of the Saracens, the Pilgrims continued 
to resort in crowds to Palestine. The amicable relations 
between Charlemagne and the Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, the 
benefits he heaped on the church and the Christians of Je- 
rusalem gave birth at afuture period to the traditions which 
represented him as having himself undertaken an expedition 
into Palestine. T 

It was about the tenth century that Pilgrimages to the 
Hast became particularly frequent, and the concourse of people 
from the West towards this far off country prepared the mind 
for the Crusades which followed a century later.t 

In the eleventh century pilgrimages became altogether the 
fashion. We might then behold kings, princes, prelates, and 
the most powerful nobles, repairing with a numerons retinue, 
some to Rome or to Saint James de Compostella, others by Con- 
stantinople to Jerusalem. 

From every region of Christendom, despite the count- 
less toils and dangers of the way, we discover hastening in the 
same direction, all whom their eminence, either in power or in 
knowledge, enable us to discern amidst the gloom. Gerbert 
d’Aurillac—afterwards Sylvester II.—visits Rome in_ his 
youth, A.D, 96s, and there added to his store of learning—St. 
Berward of Hilderheim went to Rome. King Robert, the 
founder, we may say, of the Capetian dynasty, went thither as 
a pilgrim a short time before his death. Of the Anglo Saxon 





* 


Liber contra Vigilantium, Opp. verone, tom. II. col. 399-400. 
t See Recueil de l’Academe des Inscriptions, Histoire, vol. xxi, 
p. 149. 
4 In 999, the sane year he was raised to the pontificate under the 
title of Sylvester IL, the celebrated Gerbert addressed to the uni- 
versal Church, in the name of the afflicted Church of Jerusalem, a 
HPuching letter, in which he implored the aid of the Christians against 
‘he tyranny and oppression of the infidels. ‘This letter caused a 
hee sensation, felt through all Christendom, and _ its 
Fe ee effects (or result) was to encourage powerfully the attacks 
2 ee ny the Pisans against the Saracens of Africa. It was thus 
ween 1) voice which was the first to call Europe to the deliverance 
'@ Moly Land. See Recueil des historiens de Franee, t. x. p. 426, 
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kings, we need not speak. They were renowned for thej: 
pilgrimages to his tomb, and for their devotedness to the see 
of St. Peter. The acts of the Irish saints abound in proofs 
that in this practice of devotion, they were not left behind by 
the saints of the other Christian countries. Each aspired to 
make the pilgrimage, once at least in his life.* From the 
Irish annals we learn that the same practice prevailed amongst 
the laity. We meet the royal chieftains of the two opposite 
extremities of the island—O"'Neil and O’Brien—at Rome at 
the same time: and we are told that they were accompanied by 
a great number of subordinate chiefs and followers. From 
Scotland also—a little further on, but still within this period 
—we meet with another extraordinary personage at Rome, 
“ The King of Scotland, MacBetn, being at Rome, ”’ writes the 
ancient annalist, ‘‘ distributed money in handfuls to the poor.” + 
Much earlier we meet with Canute the Great at Rome. - He 
will speak for himself and for the effects of those visits to the 
capital of the Catholic world, upon the minds and after conduet 
of those who made such tours, even in that iron age : 

‘Canute, King of all Denmark, of England, of Norway, and 
of part of Sweden, to Egelnoth the Metropolitan, to Archbishop 
Alfric ; to all the bishops and primates ; and to ail the English 
nation, nobles and people, who are subject to my douninion. 
It is long since I bound myself by a vow to make this pilgrim. 
age ; up to this time, however, affairs of state and other 
obstacles were in the way ; but now, at length, I humbly return 
thanks to the Almighty God who has allowed me, for once in 
my life, tu visit his blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and all the 
holy places both inside and outside the walls of Rome, and in 
person to pay them honour and reverence. ‘his I have done; 
because from wise men I have learned, that St. Peter received 
from the Lord, the great power tv bind and loose, and 
that he is the key-bearer of the celestial kingdom. Behold 
why I have thought it greatly to my soul’s health, to 
solicit in a special manner his advocacy before the Al- 
mighty. 

‘““ Know, then, that during the Paschal solemnity, there was 

* Vid. Colgan, Acta Sanct. Hibernia, &c. pp. 105, 107, 118, 119, 799, 
796, &e. &e.—Mabill, Act. Ord. Benedict. 1. i. p. 293. ; 

t a. pd. 1050, Rex. Scotiw, Machetad, Romex argentum seminando, 


pauperibus distribuit, Marian. Scot.—7ytler'’s History of Scotland, vol. 
li, p. 284, ; 
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held here a grand assemblage of illustrious persons, to wit : 
with Pope John and the emperor Conrad, all the princes of the 
nations from Mount Garganus to the sea, which is not far from 
us.* They all received me with marks of distinction, and 
honoured me with costly presents. From the emperor parti- 
cularly, 1 have received vases of gold and silver, rich fabrics of 
the loom, and different sorts of robes of great price. I took 
that opportunity to confer with the emperor, our lord the Pope, 
and the princes who were there, concerning the things that 
touched the interests of the people of my realms, as well 
English as Danes. I have endeavoured to secure more just 
treatment for my people, and security in their journeys to Rome; 
and above all, that they be not for the future, retarded by so 
many barriers, or harassed by so many imiquitous tolls and 
exactions. ‘I'he emperor has yielded to my demand, as also has 
King Rudolph (of Burgundy), who holds the principal passes 
of the mountains.t All this has been ratified by the other 
princes, so that henceforward there will be every security 
and no extortion at barriers for my men, whether 
merchants or pilgrims, in going to Rome or in return- 
ing. 

“To the Lord Pope also I complained, manifesting grave 
displeasure on account of the enormous sums of money exacted 
from my archbishops on coming to the Apostolic see, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, to obtain the pallium. It has been 
decreed that such shall not be the case for the future. In 
fine, all that I have obtained for the advantage of my people, 
whether from our Lord the Pope, from the emperor, or from 
King Rudolph and the other princes through whose lands the 
way of my subjects lies to Rome, they conceded to me with 
great good will, and confirmed the same upon oath under the 
attestation of four archbishops, twenty bishops, besides a mul- 
litude, innumerable, of dukes and nobles who were present. 
For all which favours my thanksgiving to the great God are 
unbounded, for that He has granted me to succeed in all my 
projects, which I had so much at heart. 

“Know, therefore, that I have now made a vow to God to 





ent 





e.2 . 
!. ¢. From one shore of Italy to the other. Monte Gargano is on the 
Lower Adriatic. 
He ; f the new Capetian dynasty of France, or rather of Paris, Canute 
m ho notice ; its power was up to that period but a shadow of its 
sing grandeur, 
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lead an exemplary life ; to govern according to the rules of 
justice and piety, the realms and the people submitted to me; 
and on all occasions to hold to equity in Judgment. In pur. 
suance whereof, I adjure my ministers to whom I have 
confided the government, and I command them, as also the 
viscounts and magistrates of my realm, as they would preserve 
my favour or escape perdition, no more to be guilty of injustice, 
either towards rich or poor. Let all persons, whether noble or 
ignoble, enjoy their rights according to the law, from which 
there must be no deviation, either from fear of the sovereign, 
or from men high in power, or with a view to replenish 
my treasury; | do not wish for treasures levied by injus- 
tice.” 

Hakim-Biamrillah, caliph of Egypt, having in the year 10)0 
caused the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to be destroyed, there- 
upon, according to Raoul Glaber,numbers of the faithful hastened 
from all quarters of the world to Jerusalem, contending with a 
noble rivalry to restore by their donations the house of their 
Lord. The Normans, said he elsewhere, sent the most magnifi- 
cent and the richest donations to the Holy Churches. — Kvery 
year might be seen monks from the famed Mount Sinai coming 
to Rouen and returning laden with gold and silver. Richard 
the Second sent to Jerusalem one hundred livres of gold for 
the Saviour’s Sepulchre, and aided with rich presents all those 
who through devotion desired to make a pilgrimage to the Holy 
City: farther on he adds, none could ever anticipate such a 
prodigious concourse as now repaired to the Holy Sepulchre ; 
at first the lower classes, then the middle class, subsequently 
the most powerful monarchs, counts, prelates, in fine, persons 
who had never before ventured ; many women both noble and 
poor undertook this pilgrimage.* 

The conversion of the Hungarians and of their King 
Stephen, which had taken place before the tenth century, gave 
about that period a fresh impulse to those far distant voyages: 
Raoul Glaber informs us that from this time all the Pilgrims 
from Italy and Gaul who desired to visit the Holy Sepulehre, 
instead of repairing by sea as had been formerly their habit, 
now went through Stephen’s kingdom. ‘This Prince very soon 
rendered their route both pleasing and secure. He welcomed 


Raoul Glaber, t. iii. ch. 7; t. 1, ch. 5, t. iv. ch. 6. 
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as brothers all those who presented themselves before him, and 
made them magnificent presents. Both nobles and men of 
inferior station resorted in crowds to Jerusalem as Pilgrims.* 

Amongst tne celebrated pilgrimages executed in the eleventh 
century we may mention those of William Taillefer LI, count 
of Angouléme, with an innumerable suite of lords and abbés ; 
that of Foulques Nera, count of Anjou; of Robert the Magnifi- 
cent,duke of Normandy; of Robert le Vieux, count of Flanders, 
others. ‘The chroniclers are pleased to surround the life of 
Foulques at Jerusalem, during his first voyage, with the most 
singular circumstances.T ft 

According to them, the Count could not obtain permission 
to visit the Holy Sepulchre but by means of a strange device. 
“The Count,” as related by the chroniclesof the Counts of Anjou, 
‘toffered a large sum of money to be permitted to enter, but the 
Saracens would not consent unless the Count would do what 
the other Christian princes had done. The Count had so ardent 
a desire to enter that he promised to do whatever they exacted 
from him. The Saracens then informed him that the penalty 
enforced was an obligation on his part to swear that on enter- 
ing he would perform a revolting sacrilege on the sepulchre of 
his God. ‘The Count, who would sooner have died a thousand 
deaths than be guilty of so disgusting a desecration, was still 
conscious that on no other terms would he be permitted to 
enter the hcly place, and visit that glorified spot for the accom- 
plishment of which he had encountered so many perils, and ira- 
velled so far to behold. He therefore consented to their terms, 
and it was arranged between them that he should enter the 
next day. He did enter, and by a stratagem was able to kiss 
the tomb without committing the desecration. Upon approaching 
tokissthesacred place the divine clemency shewed how accepta- 
ble had been the holy zeal of the good Count, for the stone of 
the Sepulchre, heretofore so hard and solid, became to the kiss 
of the Count soft and flexible as wax melted before a fire, and 
he was enabled to bite off a large piece and carry it away 
without being perceived by the infidels.” 








* Raoul Glaber, t. iii. ch. 1. 
t He went three times to Palestine, in 1015, in 1036, and in 1039. 
He died at Metz on returning from his third voyage. 
+ Quoted by Michaud, Hist. des Croisades, t. 1, Pisces Justificatives, 
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A vow made in a fit of devotion, or in a case of imminent 
danger ; * a vision ; the reading of a passage in the Bible, which 
they considered as a warning from Heaven ; the desire of bring. 
ing back relics ; such were in general the motives which induced 
Pilgrims to undertake voyages to the Holy Land. — Amongst 
the men led by sincere piety to Palestine, many sought it in the 
hope of meeting their death there ; some, however, lost courage 
on their wav and hastened to return to their own country ; 
others on the point of receiving that martyrdom they had so 
long ambitioned, were seized with sudden terror and sought to 
evade the danger. St. Udatric, after bathing in the Jordan, 
had not time to dress himself when he saw a troop of Saracens 
rushing towards him and uttering menacing cries. “ The 
servant of Christ,” says the hagiographer, “though desiring in his 
heart the palm of martyrdom, was still borne away by the 
weakness of human nature and took flight with his companions,” 

[t is, however, but right to add, that by far the greater num- 
ber of Pilgrims whom devotion drew to the East bore cheer- 
fully the miseries and privations they had to encounter in this 
inhospitable country. When the companions of Saint Ieime- 
rad, who accomplished his pilgrimage before 1019, came to 
ask him, ‘* What shall we eat to day ? our wallets are empty, 
aud to-morrow we shall be obliged to fast,” the Saint, says the 
hagiographer, was accustomed toreply, “ Let us fast then to-day, 
that we may have something to eat to-morrow.” } 

Raoul Glaber has left us a curious specimen of the religious 
delight which occasionally animated the pilgrim. ‘‘ A Burgun. 





* Vows made by a father were frequently accomplished by his child- 
ren ; such was, for example, the pilgrimage performed after the year 
954, under Lothaire the II, by a Knight named Josselin. His 
father, a powerful baron, had made a vow to go to Palestine, but not 
having executed his design, charged his son, Josselin, at his last hour 
to fulfil his engagement. He, notwithstanding his piety, bad altoge- 
ther neglected obeying his father’s mandate ; when grievously woun ed 
whilst combating the Helvetians, and left for dead on the field of 
battle, he was removed to a Chapel dedicated to St. Anthony. There 
the Saint appeared to him, reproached him with his want of faith, 
and having restored him to life, commanded him to go seek his relics 
in the Kast and bring them back to France. — This pilgrimage 1s re- 
ported at length in the collection of the Bollandists, January 17; 
t. ll. p. 153. 

+ Bollandists, July, t. iii. p. 157. 
{ Leibnitz Rerum Brunswicens script. t. i. p. 67. 
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dian named Lethbaud” writes he, “was going to Palestine with 
eeveral others. When he saw the holy places and ascended the 
top of Mount Olivet, he prostrated himself with his face to the 
earth, and his arms extended in the form of a cross. He shed 
a torrent of tears, and felt his soul replenished with an ineflable 
ecstacy which elevated him to God. He raised himself some 
time after, elevating his hands towards Heaven, using every 
effort to raise himself in the air whilst expressing in these 
words the desires of his soul: ‘ Lord Jesus,’ said he, ‘you who 
have vouchsafed to descend from the throne of your majesty, 
on this earth for the salvation of mankind, you, who from this 
holy place departed from this world under a human form to 
return to that Heaven whence you came, I  supplicate 
you, in the name of your all powerful goodness, if my soul is 
destined to separate this year from my body, grant me thie 
grace of departing hence, that I may die within sight of 
that spot which witnessed your glorious resurrection, in 
order that as my body desired to follow you in thus visiting 
your tomb, my soul might perhaps in its turn attain the greater 
happiness of following you without an obstacle into paradise. 
After this prayer he returned with his companions to the habi- 
tation of their host. They went to dinner. The others having 
placed themselves at table, he went gaily to lie down, preferring 
to take some repose, as he appeared to be overpowered hy 
sleep, which was not slow in approaching. They were ignorant 
of what then appeared to him, but he cricd out immediately, 
‘Praise to you, my Lord! Lord, glory to your name!’ His 
companions hearing him, wished him to join in their repast ; 
but he refused, and turning on the other side complained of in- 
disposition. He remained thus in bed till evening, and then 
having summoned around him the companions of his voyage 
received in their presence the holy viaticum, the vivifying Hu- 
charistic bread of angels, sweetly saluted his attendants, and 
rendered up his spirit. Verily he had not travelled to Jeru- 
salem through vanity as so many others had done, who only 
engaged in the enterprise that they might be honored on their 
return; thus God the Father would not refuse the favor 
demanded of him in the name of Jesus his Son We have 
gathered these details from the mouth of the companions of 


Lethbaud, who related them to us when we were at the mon- 
astery of Beze,”’* 

* Raoul Glaber, t. iv. ch, 6, 
OW Ing pages, 
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Collect Guizot, t. iv. p. 315 and fol- 
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The pilgrimages were not all voluntary. They were often 
imposed by the church in expiation of some transgression, 
There were two species, the first (mayores) were those of 
Jerusalem, of Rome and of Saint James of Compostella ; the 
others (minores) were the pilgrimages accomplished in the 
interior of France. ‘The first pilgrimage in Palestine which 
to our knowledge had been imposed canonically was on an 
inhabitant of Gaul; he was one of the persecutors of Saint 
Léger, Duke of Champagne. 

Towards 1052 a kinsman of Godwin (father of King 
Harold) named Sweyn, having taken away a nun, aud com- 
mitted murder in a fit of passion, condemned himself in expiation 
of this double crime to travel barefoot to Jerusalem ; he accom- 
plished this pilgrimage, but died shortly after his return. In 
1174, Henry II. having abandoned the murderers of Thomas 
i Becket to the judgment of the spiritual court, they were 
obliged to repair to Pope Alexander ILI. who commanded them 
to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and according to Guillaume 
de Nangis, some of them, nearly all, died on the voyage. 

When the peace was concluded, in 1250, between Louis 
[X. and his barons who had revolted, ‘ the barons stipulated 
with a unanimous voice,” according to Matthew Paris, “that the 
Count de Champagne, the principal anthor of the quarrel, 
should take the cross and set out for the Holy Land to do 
battle there with one hundred knights against the enemies of 
Jesus crucified.” It was only in 1239, that the count accom- 
plished this penance. . 

Guillaume de Nogaret having been excommunicated for his 
conduct towards Boniface VIII. whom he had arrested at 
Agnani in 1303, was sometime after exonerated by Clement V. 
from the sentence under which he lay. “The pope,” said 
Guillaume de Nangis, “ enjoined on him for penance the obl- 
gation of embarking in his own person with his arms and 
horses to assist the Holy Land in the first general expedition, 
and to remain there for ever, unless he should in the course 
of time obtain through the favor of the pope or his successors 
the grace that his exile should be abridged. It was also 
enjoined on him to accomplish certain pious pilgrimages imposed. 
Thus the Pope declared him absolved from all the violence 
he had offered to Pope Boniface on condition that he 
accomplished devoutly those pilgrimages whilst he lived, and 


that at his death, he made the pope his heir.’’* 


: es ne 


e Guillaume de Nangis, Anno. 1310, 
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In the sixteenth century pilgrimages were still considered 
as expiations for great crimes, and according to Brantéme, 
Montgomery, the involuntary murderer of Henry IL, ‘* was 
obliged to traverse and explore on ten or twelve occasions the 
most rade and barbarous countries, to perform there his penance 
instead of dwelling so igh Tae at Venice in the charming 
and pleasant habitations of the Venetians.”’* 

The ecclesiastical authority frequently imposed pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem for a political purpose, to remove disturbers of 
the public tranquillity, or turbulent nobles who were perpetually 
disputing with their bishops. This was the penalty inflicted 
on those violators of the truce with God, and assuredly the 
place of exile was well chosen, for they seldom returned from 
this remote land, which, according to the representation of an 
English chronicler, possessed the privilege of devouring its 
inhabitants ; and if the exile was fortunate enough to survive 
the fatigues and dangers of a first voyage, he most commonly 
sunk under the second, or died from exhaustion on his return 
to his native land. 

Exile to the Holy Land was in certain localities aggravated 
by asingular penance, which existed from the very earliest 
period amongst the people of the centre of France, according 
to the relation of the miracles of Saints Florian and Florent, 
and which probably owed its origin to some religious custom 
of the Gauls. When a man had killed with iron one of his 
uear relatives, aud had confessed his crime, the bishop, with 
the material of the sword with which the murder had been 
committed, had chains forged, attached to the neck, waist, and 
around the arms of the culprit, who was then driven out of the 
country, and thus manacled was obliged to visit consecutively 
Jerusalem, Rome, or other consecrated places, previous to 
obtaining pardon. Underthetwo first generations, at a period 
when the ties of blood were so little respected, this penance, 
worthy of a barbaric age, was obliged to be frequently applied. 
We find, in effect, in the records of a Chapter held at this 
period, the formal prohibition of this wandering: “these 
mischievous men who tell you that they have been enjoined to 
wander thus ; if they have committed some serious and iso- 
lated crime,” said the legislator, “it would be better they remain 
in the same place, toiling laboriously,and accomplishing usefully 
the canonical penance enjoined on them.” 





* L. ii. ch. 78, edit. du Panthéon, t.i. p. 313. 
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Towards 855, a Frank noble, named Frotmond, having with 
the assistance of his brothers assassinated two personages of 
his family, was condemned with his companions «nd acvomplices 
to be laden with chains and wander over the entire world. 
During seven years he traversed Europe, Asia, a part of Africa, 
visited Rome three times and Jerusalem twice, and finishedby 
returning to die at the monastery of Redon, near Rennes, 

The frequency of pilgrimages carried in its train innumerable 
disorders, and led to serious annoyances in the affairs of families, 
It happened very frequently that pilgrims whose voyage was a 
little prolonged found their wives married on their return, 
The case where the man re-married during the absence of his 
wife was of more rare occurrence, for a wife dare not expose 
herself to the dangers of such a voyage without the protection 
of her husband. In order to remedy as much as possible these 
inconveniencies, the council held at Rouen in 1072, issued a 
decree by which they declared any woman excommunicated 
who re-married during the absence of her husband on pilgrim. 
age without having ensured (a very difficult matter to establish 
at that period) the certainty of her first husband’s death. The 
eleventh canon of the council of London in 1200, prohibited 
married persons from undertaking a long pilgrimage unless 
they made a public notification. 

Public morals received still severer blows by the frequency 
of those pilgrimages. In a letter which recalls that of Gregory 
of Nyssa, St. Boniface complained bitterly in 747 of Cuthbert 
bishop of Canterbury, for having permitted the frequent voyages 
of women and religious to Rome. “ Icannot conceal from 
you,’ writes he, “ the disgust which is felt here towards the servants 
of God. The honesty and purity of your church is decried, 
and the only remedy you have is to issue a prohibition from 
the council and your princes against nuns or women travelling 
to Rome. The greater number of them have fallen, and few 
have returned with their chastity. ‘There is scarcely a town 
in Lombardy or in Gaul where there may not be found English 
adulterers and prostitutes. This isa shame and scandal to the 
entire church.’’* 

[t is worthy of remark that at this period the inhabitants of 
the British Island had acquired this humor of vagabondising, 
which dispersed them every year over the entire surface of the 
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* Epist. 105, Labbe, Collection des Conciles t. vi. col. 1569 
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globe. “ The habit of making pilgrimages,” states a writer of 
the ninth century, “ has become almost a second nature with 
the Scotch.” sac 

The civil and ecclesiastical authorities sought to oppose 
these continual wanderings, so well calculated to encourage 
the vagrant tendencies which possessed so many attractions: 
for the lower classes of a society constituted as were those.ot 
the middle ages. 

After the eleventh canon of the council, held at Chalcedon 
in 451, the poor and the pilgrims, in order that they might 
receive hospitality on their route, were to be provided with a 
Letter of Recommendation,* attesting that the bearer belonged 
to the Catholic Communion. 

There has been found in a collection of formulas which 
appear to be of the seventh century one of those letters, 
the tenor of which we give in the following translation :— 

“To the Saints, apostolical and Revd. Fathers in Jesus 
Christ, Kings, Counts, Bishops, Abbots, Priests, Clerks, and to 
all the Christian servants of God in the monasteries, the cities, 
towns, and countries, I, the intendant of the house, called in 
God * * We address to you this letter, that your mightiness 
(or your holiness) may know that our brother * * your 
servant has demanded permission from us to go pray for his 
sins and ours, at the basilica of St. Peter your father. It is 
for this purpose that we address you these letters through his 
intervention, and freight them with salutations for you, in 
order that for the love of God and of Saint Peter he might 
receive from you hospitality, succour, and consolation, and be 
enabled to go and return safe and sound, &c.” t 

Oue of the Canons of the Council held at Chalon-Sur-Sadne a 
year before the death of Charlemagne, in 818, contained the 
lollowing passage : “ Men deceive themselves considerably who 
alleging tnotives of piety resort without reflection to Rome, 
Tours, or elsewhere. There are Priests, Deacons and other 
members of the Clergy, who living in riot and excess, imagine 
they are purified from their errors and acquitted of their 
duties by visiting those holy places; there are also laics who 











_ *See on these Letters, Histoire Ecclesiastique, t. vi. ch, 16—accord- 
ing to the sixth Canon of the Council of Tours, in 566, the bishops 
only could give these Letters of Recommendation. 

_ t+Charta Tracturia, Marculfi Monachi formule veteres, 1666, 
in 4to. p. 228, see also p, 124, T'racturia pro itinere peragendu. 
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by going to pray there; conceive they get an immunity from 
their sins. There are powerful men who, on the pretext of g 
journey to Rome or Tours, levy tributes, amass riches, oppress 
the poor, and make cupidity their sole aim, coloring all with a 
pious motive.” In fine, as the Pilgrims recruit themselves 
alike among the travellers and the vagabonds, the same 
Canon adds, “The poor offer the like reasons in order to 
have a greater facility in begging. We therefore deem jt 
necessary to demand from our lord the Emperor, the means of 
remedying these abuses.” , ; 

After the eighth Canon of the Council of Rouen in 1189, no 
clerk was permitted to leave his parish, either for the purpose 
of study, or to makea pilgrimage, without permission from his 
Bishop. 

Whilst essaying to repress vagabondism, every effort was 
used to protect true pilgrims. ‘ No one,” said the edict of the 
Bavarians, ‘* shall dare to incommode strangers or do them a 
wrong, because some are travelling for God, others from 
necessity, and the observance of peace is necessary towards 
all.” 

The fourth Canon of the Council of Metz in 756, prohibited 
the exaction of any species of tribute, either for themselves or 
the luggage of any pilgrims repairing to Rome or elsewhere, 
of arresting their passage at bridges, flood gates, ferry boats ; 
any one doing them an injury, was obliged to pay a fine of 
sixty sous, as an amende, one half being given to the pilgrim, 
and the other to the King’s Chapel. The Council of Narbonne 
in 1054, contained nearly the same injunctions. 

The sixteenth Canon of the Counci: of Leteran in 1128, 
excommunicated those who dared to pillage or annoy by exac- 
tions any of the pilgrims repairing to Rome or any of the 
other places of devotion, 

These measures proved not, however, very efficacious. The 
routes, which, during the firm administration of Charlemagne, 
had been so secure, became after him less safe than ever, and 
we know too well to what horrible robberies and depredatious 
they were exposed, during a long series of centuries ; having 10 
desire to insist on this point, we will merely cite here the 
following fact recorded by Guibert de Nogent. “ They had 
there a man profoundly wicked, a serf of the Church of St. 
Vincent, at Laon, for a long while officer and overseer of Enguer- 
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rand de Cucy, in receipt of the toll demandable for the passage of the 
bridge of Sourdes. He frequently plundered the poor travel- 
lers, and after stripping them of all they had, he precipitated 
them into the waters, engulphing them in its flood, to put it 
out of their power to raise any complaints about him. God 
alone knows how frequent were those things done by him.* 

“ Men clad in iron,” said Jacques de Vitry,“‘ infested the pub- 
lic roads, and spared: neither pilgrims nor the religious ; not 
fearing the judgment of God, they became corsairs and pirates, 
robbing the pilgrims and merchants on sea, and after burning 
their ships they hurled the pilgrims into the waves.’ 

The pilgrims ov very many occasions set out without money 
or provisions; thus the dangers and obstacles they encountered 
on their way, and the fatigues to which they were exposed, soon 
created a necessity for the foundation of establishments destined 
to provide them with shelter and nourishment. An_ hospital 
was annexed to all the monasteries, to which donations were 
given altogether for this purpose, and it was several times 
expressly prescribed by the Council and the Chapter to wel- 
come with charity pilgrims and travellers. ‘‘ The priests 
ought to know,” said a Chapter “‘ that the tithes and offerings 
which they receive from the faithful are the pay of the poor, 
and that they ought to use them, not as their own goods, but 
as a sacred deposit which has been confided to them.” 

The hospitality dispensed in the convents brings back to our 
minds the hospitality of the ancients. According to Gregory 
of Tours, Sunniulphe, abbot of the Monastery of Randan, at 
Clermont, (Auvergne) washed and dried, himself, the feet of 
strangers. ‘* Neglect not,” said the rule of the celebrated 
Abbot of Fulda, “to receive pilgrims and to wash their feet. But 
when they present themselves, according to the practice and 
custom of our ancestors, make them welcome with kindness 
and charity, and employ the brothers in washing their feet.’’§ 

lhe hospices were ordinarily placed either outside the cities, 
that the belated traveller should have no difficulty in reaching 
an asylum, or on the river side, in places where no communica. 
tion existed between one shore and another, or in the moun. 





De Vita sua, t. III. ch. 9. 

__. | Historia occidentalis, ch. 3, 1596, in octavo, p. 266. 
+See Canciani, Leges barbarorum antiqua, t. iii. p. 150 and 342, 
§$ Canciani, t. ili. p, 360. 
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tains, leading to the most frequented places. Such, as at the 
present day are the Great and Little St. Bernard, at the Simplon, 
andat Mont Cenis.; the antiquity of the foundations of these jp. 
stitutions admits of no doubt. Thus, in the eighth century, 
Adrian the First, strongly recommended to the generosity of 
Charlemagne, the hospices which were situated In the chain of 
the Alps. In the following century the hospice of Mont 
Cenis was founded by Louis the Débonnaire, who endowed jt 
with rich revenues; and Louis II. sent deputies into Italy 
ordaining by a chapter dated 855, the restoration of all the 
hospices built in the mountains or elsewhere.* 

Those of the Alps were of especial use to the pilgrims who 
came from Gaul, desirious either to visit Rome, or gain some 
port in Italy where they could embark for the Kast; but for 
the pilgrims whose course was directed towards the Holy Land, 
aroute by land to Constantinople was preferred, when the 
passage was open to them by the conversion of the Hungarians, 
They founded hospices almost up to the capital of the Greek 
Empire, where amongst other establishments of this kind was 
the hospice of Samson, which existed until the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Once arrived in Asia, the pilgrims, martyrs to fatigue 
and the most cruel privations, were yet exposed on the part of 
the infidels to all sorts of vexations and dangers. In the eighth 
century, St. Guillebaud and seven other pilgrims, his travelling 
companions, were arrested as spies at Emesa and cast into 
prison. Delivered with great difficulty, thanks to the inter. 
vention of two Christians, inhabitants of the country, they were 
obliged to separate and travel two and two, as they bore letters 
of safe conduct which had been granted them by the governor 
of the city. It was absolutely necessary for them to be  pro- 
vided with these passports which described them as pilgrims, and 
pointed out the purport of theirjourney. Those who, without 
being provided with passports, presented themselves before a 
certain fortress of Mont Lebanon were arrested and conducted 
to Tyre. ‘The account of a pilgrimage undertaken in $70 by 
the French monk, Bernard, contained other details relative to 
these letters. He writes :— 

“At Bari” (a town then in the power of the Saracens) “we 
procured permission to sail (by means of two letters) 


7 Muratori, Antiquitates Italie medi evi, dissertatio XXXVI. De 
if ; ose : 
hospitalibus pere grinorum, t. ili, p. 553 
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which gave the description of our persons, and represented to 
the Prince of Alexandria and Babylon the object of our voyage. 
Arrived before Alexandria, Bernard was obliged to pay six 
pieces of gold to the captain of the ship, to obtain permission 
to disembark ; then he and his companions were obliged to pay 
thirteen deniers to procure new passports, which at Babylon 
(old Cairo) did not hinder their being thrown into prison. 
They were delivered at the end of six days, after having had to 
pay anew thirteen deniers each ; and although having received 
new letters empowering them to travel without further exac- 
tions, this was of no avail, as money was extorted from them 
in every town through which they passed, forcing them either 
to purchase a new passport, or pay for affixing a seal on the 
old.* 

These vexations were very trivial, when compared with the 
innumerable dangers which threatened the pilgrims, when 
Palestine was subjected to the caliphs of Egypt, then to the 
Turks, and the picture that Urban II. drew of their sorrows at 
the council of Clermont moved deeply the hearts of his auditors. 

“ What shall I say,” cried he, “ of those who, depriving them- 
selves of all, and trusting in their poverty, undertook this 
journey, conceiving that having nothing to lose but their 
bodies, they were thus secure. The infidels, however, not satis- 
fied with this, subjected them to the most horrible torments, in 
order to extract money from them which they had not. They 
tore the flesh from their heels to try if they had gold concealed 
beneath the skin. They forced them to drink scammony (or 
purging bindweed) to create vomiting, in order that they 
should give up the gold they had swallowed. With a spear 
they opened their bellies that they might pry intothe most secret 
recesses of their bodies. ‘Think you then how many millions 
of men have perished in this fearful manner.” 

The pilgrims who were happy enough to arrive at Jerusalem 
were obliged to pay a piece of gold before being permitted to 
enter ; thus thousands of unfortunates whom the infidels had 
completely stripped, came dying of hunger and misery under 
the walls of the Holy City, whose inhabitants would not suffice 
to bury the dead lying around. 

When in 1035, Robert of Normandy arrived at Jerusalem, 


* See Mabillon, Acta SS. ordinis S Benedicti, seculum iii. pars ii, 
p. 023. 
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Cruibert de Nogent, Gesta Dei per Francos, t. ii. ch. 4. 
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there came before him, said a chronicler, ‘ crowds of pilgrims 
weeping and crying for mercy ,and that they had not wherewith to 
pay onentering. Whereupon the Duke ordered a certain number to 
enter, first presenting to eacha bezant of gold, by which means 
they were enabled to procure admission, and with great honor,* 

The pilgrims who had been able to discharge this tribute 
lodged either with the Christians, or in the hospice of the 
Amalfitains, or even in the houses of the infidels, as did Robert 
the Ancient, Count of Flanders. ‘‘ Out of a thousand pilgrims,” 
caid Guillaume of Tyre, “scarcely one had sufficient for his wants; 
having lost on their route their travelling provisions, being 
merely able to preserve their persons through innumerable 
perils and fatigues.” 

These dangers very soon induced the pilgrims to unite and 
travel in large companies for their mutual protection. Lt was 
the Normans who furnished the precedent, if we can credit 
the questionable recital where Orderic Vital relates, that a 
hundred knights of this nation returning from Palestine deli- 
vered Salerno which had been besieged by the Saracens, 

In the eleventh century, the nobles and the abbes very seldom 
set out without a numerous retinue. Such were amongst 
others, in 1026 the pilgrimage of Guillaume Taillefer IL. ,count 
d’Angouléme, who departed with a brilliant escort of nobles 
and abbés; then that of Richard, Abbé de Vannes, in 1027, 
who was accompanied by seven hundred pilgrims whose 
entire expenses he paid; than that of d’Avesgaud, bishop of 
Mans, in 1032; then of Robert, Duke of Normandy, in 
1035.¢ 

Finally in 1064, instead of a pilgrimage, we might almost 
consider that then formed an attempt at a crusade. “It had been 
announced all through Normandy,” relates Ingulfe, secretary to 
William the Conqueror, “ that the bishops of the empire and 
other princes of the earth wished, for the salvation of their 





* Chronique manuscrite de Normandie, Recueil des historiens de 
France, t. xi. p. 528, fir 

t Apropos of the pilgrimage of Lietbert, Bishop of Cambrai, in 
1054, Michaud has committed,in his Histowre des Croisades, a singular 
mistake. He says that Lietbert set out with an escort of three 
thousand pilgrims. Now, here is the text of the Bollandists ; “ Liet- 
bertus egreditur a civitate sua... . prosequitur eum fere ad tria 
milliaria, non sine lacrymis et immensis gemitibus, omnis @fas 
utriusque sexus (June, t. iv. p. 596); adistance of three thousand 
paces had been taken by the historian for three thousand persons. 
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souls, to repair piously to Palestine.” Several persons of the 
inces’ household, as many clerks as knights, and Ingulfe 
himself joined them. At the moment of departure, the number 
of pilgrims was found to exceed seven thousand. Arrived 
in Asia, where the intelligence of their expedition and their 
riches had preceded them, having had the folly to make a 
display, they were assailed by the Arabs near Ramla. Aftera 
sanguinary combat, they were with much difficulty enabled to 
gain an old ruined castle, where they held out for three days ; 
they were at length delivered by the emir of Ramla, who 
escorted them to Jerusalem; four thousand only returned to 
Kurope.* 

The facts which we are now about to relate, relative to the 
pilgrimages undertaken in the Holy Land, before the Council 
of Clermont, in 1095, where the first crusade was decided, 
prove in the most evident manner to what a point of exaggera- 
tion the influence which Peter the Hermit and Urban Il. had 
on the movement which attracted so many millions of Chris- 
tians into Asia, has been by ignorance extended. ‘The voices 
of these two men would have been powerless in creating one 
of those events which change the face of empires, if for more 
than a century the idea of a crusade had not taken possession 
of the imagination of all Christians ; the natural result of pil- 
grimages which imparted to believers not alone useful geogra- 
plical knowledge, but also made all Kurope aware of the 
miseries and hopes of the christian population of the East. 
We have already alluded to the letter of Gerbert. In 1010, 
according to Raoul Glaber, (book LII, chap. 7.) the Jews of 
Orleans sent to the Sultan of Babylon to prevent his destroying 
the temple of Jerusalem, lest he should be driven from his 
kingdom by the followers of Christ. In the month of Decem- 
ber, 1074, Gregory the Seventh wrote to the Emperor Henry 
LV., that more than fifty thousand inhabitants of Italy and 
lrance had made known to him, that if he, the chief of the 
church, would place himself at their head, they would go and 
deliver the Holy Sepulchre.t 

In his youth Godfroy de Bouillon often said, as related by 
his mother, that his most earnest desire was to goto Jerusalem 
at the head of a numerous army. After the crusades, we still 
see Christians encountering the dangers which presented them- 





FY ae Baronius, Annales ecclesiastici t. xvii. p. 266. 
Guibert de Nogent G@esta Dei per Erancos, t. LL. 
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selves anew in the countries subjected to the infidels; byt 
after the seventeenth century, the greater number must be 
considered rather as travellers than pilgrims. We must not, 
however, omit the pilgrimages of two women. The one, 
Gabrielle Brémond, of Marseilles, traversed the higher and the 
lower Egypt, Palestine, Mont Sinai, Mont Lebanon, and 
almost all Syria. The account of this voyage was translated 
from the French into Italian, and published in Rome, in 1673, 
in quarto. The other woman, named Anne Chéron, visited 
Jerusalem at the age of eighty. The account of this pilgrim. 
age was published at Paris, 1771, in duodecimo. . 

If, notwithstanding the dangers they encountered, pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land were so frequent, we may easily conceive 
what ought tobethe concourse of pilgrims who went to visit the 
holy places situated in Europe, as Rome, and St. James of 
Compostella.* 

The capital of the Christian world, above all, drew within its 
walls a crowd of travellers from all nations. Thus Brunon, 
who, in 1049, became pope under the title of Leo IX., whilst 
he was bishop of Toul, in Lorraine, made every year a voyage 
when he was sometimes accompanied by more than five hun- 
dred persons. And to speak of a period approaching nearer 
to ourselves, during the Jubilee of 1600, the hospice for pil- 
grims in Paris instituted by St. Philip Neri, in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, gave food and lodging during three days, 
to 445,000 men, and to 25,000 women. ‘They applied in France 
the name of Romée or Romieu to the pilgrims who had visited 
Rome, thence it is that these names, particularly the latter, are 
very common in some of the departments of France. 

With the success of Luther, came, in great part, the decline 
of Pilgrimages. In 1563, Protestantism was spread in 
Denmark, in Iceland, in Lapland, and we find Gustavus Vasa 
intreating his successors, in his will, to adhere to the new 
religion. Prussia, Lavonia, Poland, Hungary, Bavana, 
Austria, Westphalia, and, in short, the entire of Germany, had 
abandoned, or been shaken in, the old Faith; the fasts of the 
Church were neglected, and on Saint Peter’s Day the harvest 
work was more attractive than the Church ceremonies. 

Twenty years passed on ; Sixtus the Fifth, with a policy and 








* M. Victor Leclere has composed, on tke Pilgrimages to Saint 
James of Compostella, a Memoir which was read at the Academy 
of Inscriptiona and Belles Lettres in 1843. 
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yisdom worthy a statesman, gained the heart of William, 
Duke of Cleves, and with the awakening of Germany to the 
Faith of its fathers, arose one to make that Faith in its new 
dawning as fervid as before its slumber. This man was 
Julius Echter of Mespelbroun, who had been created Bishop 
of Wiirzburg in 1573. He had been educated by the 
Jesnits at the Collegium Romanum, and had become imbued 
with the spirit of Loyola in all the glory of its indomitable 
energy. 1n]584,he set outon a visitation of the churches of his 
diocese. ‘He travelled,” writes Ranke, “ through his whole 
territory accompanied by certain Jesuits, going first to 
Gmiinden, then to Arnstein, Werneck, and Hassfurt, and so 
on from circle to circle. In every town he summoned to his 
presence the burgomaster and the town council, and told 
them of his determination to root out the errors of Protestant- 
ism. The pastors were sent away and their places filled with 
the pupils of the Jesuits. Any official person who refused to 
attend Catholic worship was dismissed without mercy, and 
the vacant office instantly filled by one of the Catholic faith. 
Even private persons were all required to attend the Catholic 
service, and had only to choose between the Mass or exile ; 
he to whom the religion of his prince was an abomination 
ue it was said, to have no share or interest in his country.” 
n vain did the neighbouring princes remonstrate against 
these measures. Bishop Julius used to say, that it was not 
what he did that caused him any scruples of conscience, but 
that he had begun to do it so late. He received the most 
active and zealous support from the Jesuits, among whom 
Father Gerhard Weller was especially conspicuous, by going 
alone and on foot without even a change of raiment, froin place 
to place preaching. In the single year of 1586, fourteen cities 
and market towns and above two hundred villages, containing 
in all 62,000 souls, were brought back to the Catholic faith. 
“Thecapital of thediocese was the only town which still ad- 
hered to Protestantism, and in March, 1587, the bishop 
undertook its conversion. He summoned the town council 
before him, and appointed for each quarter and parish a com- 
mission, which was to examine each citizen separately. Here, 
'o0, it was discovered that one half cherished the Protestant 
Opinions ; the faith of many, however, was feeble and wavering, 
and soon yielded to persuasion or menace; and the solemn 


aie which the bishop himself celebrated in the 
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Cathedral at Haster was numerously attended. Others hely 
out longer, and a few chose rather to sell their property and go 
into exile; among the latter were four members of the 
Council. ; 

This was an example which the bishop of Bamberg, the 
nearest ecclesiastical neighbour of Wiirzburg, felt himself es. 
pecially called upon to follow. There is a hill ealled 
Gisweinstein, rising above the valley of Muggendof, to the 
summit of which pilgrims may to this day be seen wending 
their way from all the surrounding valleys, by steep and 
solitary paths, through magnificent woods and romantic pre. 
cipices. Here was an ancient sanctuary sacred to the Holy 
Trinity ; but at the time we are speaking of, it was neglected 
and deserted. When Ernest von Mengersdorf, bishop of 
Bamberg, happened in the year 1587 to visit this spot, he was 
greatly shocked at its condition. IJnflamed by the example of 
his neighbour, he declared that he would also ¢ bring back his 
subjects to the true Catholic faith; no dangers should prevent 
him from performing this, his duty.” We shail see how 
earnestly his successor followed the course he marked out, 

But whilst in Bamberg things were only in preparation, in 
Wiirzburg Bishop Julius effected a complete change in the 
religious character of his dominions, All old ordinances and 
ceremonies were revived ; devotional exercises in the honor 
of the Mother of God,pilgrimages, brotherhoods of tlie Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin, and of her birth, and various 
others, were restored, and new ones founded. Processions 
filled the streets. Throughout the whole country, the sound 
of the church beils recalled the hour of the Ave Maria. Relies 
were again collected, and deposited with great pomp in their 
appointed shrines. The convents were filled again, and churches 
built in all directions; Bishop Julius is said to have laid the 
foundations of three hundred ; the traveller may still distinguish 
them by their lofty spires. Men observed with astonishment the 
change which a few years had wrought. A panegyrist of the 
Bishop thus expresses himself: * What was formerly esteemed 
superstitious and even contemptible, is now held sacred ; what 
was lately revered as a gospel, is now declared to be only 
deceit.’ 

‘* Even at Rome such signal success had not been anticipated. 
The enterprise of Bishop Jutius had already been some time in 
progress before Pope Sixtus heard anything of it. After the 

Autumn holidays in 1586, Aquaviva, the general of the 
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Jesuits, appeared before him, and informed him of the new 
achieved by his order; Sixtus was delighted, and 
hastened to testify his approbation and gratitude to the 
Bishop. He granted him the right of filling the benefices 
hich had fallen vaeant in the reserved months, adding, that 


he would best know whom to reward. 
« But the pleasure which the Pope received from Aquaviva’s 


report Was enhanced by the arrival of similar intelligence from 
the Austrian provinces, particularly from Styria.” 

Next to Rome, Loretto and Compostella were the most cele- 
brated places of pilgrimage in Europe. Loretto is situated 
in the Papal dominions, in the province of Macerata. It is 
near the Adriatic, and is about fifteen miles south by east of 
Ancona. More than fifty years ago, Murri, the spiritual 
guardian of the Santa Casa, the Holy House, published in 
Italian, a history of the shrine, which was translated into his 
own language by Philippe Pagés, a French monk, who dedica- 
ting it to Napoleon’s governor of Ancona, Lemarrois, publish- 
ed it in 1809 under the title Abreégé Historique des Trausla- 
tions Prodigieuses de la Sainte Maison. Pages commences 
his narrative thus :— 


“ The town of Nazareth, seated on the slope of a hill in the vicin- 
age of Mount Tabor, was one of the principal places of the province of 
Galilee, before the Roman conquest. But the just wrath of Heaven 
having given up the guilty nation to the scourge of war, pestilence, 
and famine, and toa ruin which will end only with the world, 
Nazareth shared the general lot ; and at the time of St Jerome, it 
was no more than a wretched village. 

“The zeal of the primitive Christians vainly strove to restore it in 
some degree to its ancient lustre, by making it the seat of a Bishop. 
But the last of its pastors having shamefully apostatized, the town fell 
into the decay in which we see it still, a miserable collection of huts, 
and refuge for the robbers of Arabia. 

“ But neither the ravages of time, nor the violence of arms, could 
rob Nazareth of the glory of having been the country of the most 
august Virgin, the mother of God ! and of having enclosed within 
its circuit the house in which she was born, where the great mystery 
of the Incarnation took place, and where our Lord lived the greater 
part of his mortal existence, that is till his baptism. This is the 
house, which, by the ministry of angels, was, after a lapse of so many 
years, transported among us and which now makes the glory of Italy, 
and the most sensible and beloved honour of our province. In the 
seventy-first year of the Christian era, Nazareth was sacked and 
ruined by the Romans. But the Deity watched with an eye of care 
and affection over the dwelling of Mary, not suffering the enemy to 
penetrate to the place in which it stood, and where it continued 
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concealed until the moment fixed onin the divine councils, for 
bringing it to light, for the veneration of all the world. 
« An event of this kind happened first under the government of 

Yonstantine the Great. About the year 307, the Empress Helena, 
his mother, made a pilgrimage to the — places of Palestine. She 
first visited the manger where our Lord had lain ; then Calvary, the 
Holy Sepulchre, and Nazareth, the place where our redemption bad 
its origin, and the only place where she found no mark of profana. 
tion. The royal pilgrim found the holy dwelling under a heap of 
ruins. After having paid it her veneration, she resolved to attempt 
no change in it. She only reared again the altar on which the holy 
Apostles had offered the divine sacrifice ! 

‘« But she directed the Imperial Ministers to build over and round 
the Holy House an august and magnificent temple, on whose marble 
front she engraved the brief but expressive inscription : 


‘Hee est ara in qua primo jactum est humane salutis fundamentum,.' 


“ The report of this bulding was spread through the world, and 
from that time, the nations were eager to make piigtimages to vene. 
rate the house of the Queen of the Angels. ings, princes, and 
others, not less distinguished for their rank than for their holiness, 
came to visit this heaven upon earth ! 

“ In the year 1245, Palestine had totally fallen under the Saracens, 
Saint Louis, touched with the desire to conquer this chosen land, 
embarked with a powerful army, and landed successfu!ly in Egypt. 
But pestilence resisted his great designs. The multitude of the 
French warriors perished, and finally the king was made prisoner ; 
God permitting that a war undertaken with motives so rational and 
so holy, should come to so disastrous an end, because the time fixed 
in the divine councils for the deliverance of Palestine was not yet 
come. 

‘* Saint Louis, having been set at liberty by a capitulation, reached 
Nazareth in 1252, where, on the 25th of March, the day of the 
Annunciation, he went on foot, covered with a penitential robe, from 
Mount Tabor, to venerate the adorable chamber of Mary, and 
where, having heard mass, he communicated. He then returned to 
the Temple which covered the Holy House, and ordered Odo, Bishop 
of Frascati, the Legate of the Papal See, to perform mass upon the 
High Altar” 

The narrative now proceeds to state that a memorial of those 
ceremonies remains in some very old paintings on the western wall of 
the sanctuary ; that the existence of the Holy House was unquestion- 
able, until the close of the thirteenth century, when the Caliphs 

conquered Galilee, with the slaughtering of 20,000 Christians and 
the slavery of 200,000, The Mahometans pulled down the temple of 
Helena ; and the Holy House was lost to mankind for ever but for 
‘the admirable and incomprehensible wisdom, which, to save the 
housé of the divine Mother, snatched it from its foundations by the 
most surprising and unheard-of miracle ; the foundations still re 
maining in proof visibly at Nazareth.” 

“The miraculous translation from Nazareth to the borders of 
Dalmatia occurred on the 10th of May, A. D. 1291, in the pontificate 
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It alighted on a low hill between the town of 


of Nicholas IV. ( 
: where neither house nor hut had ever been 


Tersata and Fiume, 


seen before. 
«A multitude of the Dalmatians ran together to the place on 


hearing of the prodigy ; and after having observed the Holy House 

laced without foundation or support on an uneven ground ; after 
faving also observed that it was of the most ancient construction, 
and that its masonry shewed it to be not of their own country, but 
of a distant land—they entered, and were still more astonished to 
find the House roofed and wainscotted, the wainscot being covered 
with blue, and divided into little squares scattered with golden stars. 

Two fragments of this decoration are yet to be seen. 

«They perceived, besides, a little altar attached to the wall oppo- 
site the door ; and upon the altar they found an ancient Greek cross 
of wood, with a figure of the crucifix painted on the cloths which 
covered the cross, and also found a statue of the Most Holy Virgin 
holding in her arms the infant Jesus. At the left of the door was a 
little cupboard hollowed in the wall, and near it the place of an 
ancient hearth, in the style of Nazareth, that is, without an orifice 
for the smoke, inasmuch as in the East they use only charcoal. 

“ But that the people of the town of Tersata should learn the origin 
and value of this house, the Mother of God was pleased to add to 
this extraordinary event a new miracle, 

“Alexandre de George, Curé of Tersata, being dangerously ill, the 
Holy Virgin appeared to him ina dream, and revealing that the 
house which had lately arrived in the country by a prodigy which 
none could explain, was the true House of Nazareth, in proof of her 
appearing, restored him at the instant to complete health. 

“The people of Tersata, now irresistibly convinced of their good 
fortune, with one accord implored permission of the Chevalier 
Nicholas Frangipani, then governor of the province, to send four of 
their fellow-citizens to Nazareth, to make themselves still surer of 
$0 great a prodigy.” 

The narative proceeds to state, that “the governor sent the deputies 
with four of his own, carrying the exact measurement of the Santa 
Casa, that they might compare it with the original site. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory than the result. The deputies found that 
hot a gc of the house remained further than the precise quan- 
tity which might assist to realise the evidence of the removal. The 
ry, and breadth, the stones, &c. &c., were the same, and the fame 
: the miracle redounded in the shape of donations from all sides. 
for ree was a good, a zealous man, and with faith and hope he 
ete des projects to second the devotion of the faithful, and to 
ei oo A aomgeows: the reputation of the holy place, when suddenly 
beeduie oF eri ert toa more civilized spot than the savage 
PE ee the Curé, “* after three years and seven months 
‘os tes Posen ge le translation to Tersata, the Santa Casa Was seen 
ah 1@ alr again, and pass over the Adriatic! It descended 

entre of a thick forest, at a short distance from the fortunate 
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hill where it now stands, and where all Christendom comes to do it 


om e. . 
h o 6 tenth of December, A. D. 1294, in the pontificate of Celes. 
tine the V., was the memorable epoch of an event so prodigious, 
About ten o'clock of the night before, the sacred dwelling Appeared 
rhbourhood of the town of Recanati, and came to the ground 


in the nei 
in the midst of a forest called the Laurel Wood, about two leagues 


off. 
«« Man was wrapped in sleep at the moment when this wonderfy| 


translation occurred. ‘The shepherds who were as usual watchi 
their sheep, were the first to have the happiness of seeing this holy 
asylum. An extraordinary ligat, which shone in its direction, 
induced them to come and see the cause. They saw with astonish. 
ment that the light proceeded from an ancient house, which they now 
observed for the first time, andin a place where there had been po 
dwelling before. 

«“ While the crowd gathered from all sides to s2e the wonder, and 
were reasoning on it with each other, an individual made his appear. 
ance, who declared that he had seen the House carried through the 
air, just as it arrived on the neighbouring shore of the Adriatic, At 
length, encouraging each other, they ventured to enter, rightly con. 
ceiving that the House must contain something surprising and divine, 
Finally, they were convinced, and spent the remainder of the night 
round the holy place. At daybreak, they hurried into the town to 
tell their masters what they had seen. 

« Their masters were at first incredulous, but they visited the wood 
and were convinced, But, to make conviction surer still, a miracle 
was wrought. 

«“'The Holy Virgin appeared at the same time to two of her faith- 
ful servants in the neighbourhood of Loretto, and told them both 
that the house was her dwelling at Nazareth, transported by angels, 
to give all Christendom, by so august a present, a powerful succour, 
and a sure refuge in its most pressing needs. The first who had 
this miraculous vision, was Saint Nicholas of Tolentino, one of the 
greatest saints of the order of Saint Augustine, residing at Recanati. 
The other was the Brother Paul, who had fixed his hermitage on 
the summit of a hill a little further ; now called Montorso. 

“The rumour of the miracle now spread far and wide, and 
nothing was heard of but the forest of Loretto and the Santa Casa 
of Nazareth. Day and night the highways were crowded with pil 
grims of all ranks and ages, to see the holy chamber, and offer their 
tribute of homage and veneration. 

** But the Enemy of Man, indignant at seeing so great a work 
wrought against him, made every effort to destroy the devotion of 
the faithful. The sanctuary stood in the centre of a forest, about 
halfa league from the sea, and the ways to it were narrow, 4 
choked up with thickets and thorns, Men without morality or te 
ligion, and with no object but gold, formed themselves into hands, 
and robbed the pilgrims. The pilgrimages were of course soon 
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thinned; but the hand of the Lord was not confined, and his 
Blessed Mother’s shrine was not to be deserted. 

Thus, about eight months after the first arrival, the Santa Casa 
found itself again placed on the top of a fine hill above Recannati, and 
a mile from its former site. The new ground belonged to two bro- 
thers, who, rejoicing in the precious gift of Heaven, paid it all the 


highest homage.” 


The brothers upon whose land this house was placed, 
differed as to their right to the soil, and as Murri states, 
“The most High, who abhorred the rage of fraternal quarrels 
as much as the murders of the first, transported the house of 
his Divine Mother out of their lands and placed it where 
it now is on the road to Recanati.” 

Sixtus the Fifth resolved to raise Loretto to the rank of a 
city. Fontana, his architect, placed before him the difficulties in 
the way of this project.‘ Do not trouble yourself, Fontana,” 
said he, “it cost me more to resolve upon it than it would to 
execute it.’ A portion of the land was bought from the in- 
habitants of Recana; valleys were filled up, hills levelled, and 
roads laid out; the communes of the March of Ancona were 
encouraged to build houses, and Cardinal Gallo placed new 
civic authorities inthe holy Chapel, and thus the Pope’s piety 
and patriotism were exhibited. 

Sixtus, not content with thus honoring the Mother of God, 
had resolved that by the aid of skilful workmen, the tomb 
of our Saviour should be excavated from the rock and trans- 
ported to Italy. ‘* Already he indulged in the hope of being 
able to erect in Montalto, this most holy of shrines; then 
would his native province, the March, where the Sacred House 
of Loretto already stood, contain within its narrow limits the 
birth place and the tomb of the Redeemer. * 

Inthe year 1580, about three years before Sixtus had 
determined to elevate Loretto into a city, Montaigne during 
his famous Journey into ltaly’ visited the Santa Casa. 
He describes the innkeepers as fleecing the pilgrims. He 
writes: —“against the upper part of the wall of the shrine is to be 
seen the image of our Lady, made, they say, of wood ; all the 
rest of the shrine is so covered with magnificent ex-votos, the 
offerings of princes and their subjects in all parts of 


* See Ranke, Vol. L. p 313, 497. 
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Christendom, that there is hardly an inch of wall discernible, 
hardly a spot that does not glitter with gold and silver and 

recious stones. It was with the utmost difficulty, and as y 
very great favor, that [ obtained therein a vacant place, large 
enough to receive a small frame, in which were fixed four silver 
figures; that of Our Lady, my own, that of my wife, and that 
of my daughter. At the foot of mine there is engraved jy 
silver: Michael Montanus, Gallus Vasco, eques Regi: Ordinis ; 
1581; at the foot of my wife’s: Francisca Cassaniana uror ; 
and at that of my daughter: Leonora Montana filia unica; 
the figure of Our Lady is in the front, and the three others 
are kneeling side by side before her.” 

Almost one hundered and sixty-five years, after this visit of 
Montaigne, a man of very different character and cast of mind 
came to Loretto, and wrote an account of his visit; this traveller 
was the Rev. Alban Butler, the well known author of the Lives 
of the Saints. In the years 1745, and 1746, Alban Butler 
made the tour of Europe with the Honorables James and 
Thomas Talbot to whom he acted as tutor. He appears to 
have written his impressions of all he saw, in letters to his 
friends, and these coming into the hands of his grand nephew, 
the celebrated lawyer, Charles Butler, were published by him in 
a volume of about 460 pages, in 1803, and dedicated to the 
Rev. James Yorke, of Bramston. Butler’s description of Loretto 
is as follows :— 

“ Loretto is a new town built around the Santa Casa or Holy 
House, and consists chietly of one large street, containing little else 
than inns and great shops for beads and medals. It is nearly two 
miles from the sea. Sixtus V. surrounded it with walls and bastions 
to prevent its being plundered by the Corsairs ; and Paul V. built 
great aqueduct to supply it with water. The palace is a large 
building begun by Pius 1V,, upon a plan given by Bramanti; but 
only finished by Urban VIII. It coutains three storeys, and three 
rows of galleries, one above another, of the Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian order, The bishop, governor, canons, _penitentiaries, 
&c., live in different apartments in it. In the cellars beneath, for 
their use as well as that of the pilgrims, there isone tun which holds 
420, and another which holds 365 barrels of wine, &c. Before this 
church is an extensive square embellished with fountains and a brass 
statue of Sixtus V. On the gates of the church, which are also of 
brass, is represented in basso-relievo the history of the Blessed Virgin, 
by Jerome Lomparp and bis sons, &c. The same artist also made 
the four gates of the holy house. The church is very spacious, 
built in the form of a cross, paved with red and white Parian marble, 
aud covered with lead ; in other respects in is not very remarkable, 
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ood picture; the rest being tolerable only. It con. 
ee ear Pin the middle stands the Santa Casa, of which 
every one knows the history. It may be sufficient therefore briefly 
to say, that the house at Nazareth, in which the Blessed Virgin lived, 
and God became man, was visited with great devotion by St. Paula 
in the fourth century, as St. Jerome (Ep. to Eustochium) testifies, 
and afterwards by St. Lewis in his holy wars, Cardinal Vitry, and 
many others. te the year1291, it was miraculously transported by 
angels into Dalmatia, and shortly after into this district, where it 
changed its place twice before fixing in its present site. The tate 
of this translation may be seen in Baronius’s continuators, in Turse- 
in’s history of the House of Loretto, and in the new history of it by 
the present Bishop of Monte Feltro, though he is not exact in every 
thing. His relations of the miracles fill folios. But although this 
were not the real house, the devotion of pious poops would not lose 
its reward, as it is not to the house itself it is directed, but to Him 
who condescended to make it so long the place of his residence when 
onearth. Loretto is certainly the awe place of devotion to our 
Lady in the world. Pilgrims from Italy, Germany, and above all 
Sclavonia, continually crowd all the roads leading to this place. 
They have three meals given them at Loretto; and the like at an 
hospital in Venice, as they pass through ; that being the road of the 
Dalmatians. The holy house is 30 feet long, 12 broad, and 15 in 
height, of course sufficiently high to have had two stories. The walls 
are built of a mouldering red stone, like brick: at the bottom or 
west end is a window; in the eastern end a chimney: originally 
there was but one door, now there are two. Under the windows is 
the altar of the Annunciation. The principal altar, which is exceed- 
ingly rich, is near the eastern end ; at this a perpetual succession of 
masses is celebrated from day-break till two o'clock in the afternoon. 


Behind this altar is the sanctuary, separated from the other part, 


into which pilgrims are permitted to enter all morning, by a low 
wall or ballustrade of solid silver. Just by the door in this sanc- 
tuary, is a silver cupboard fixed in the wall, containing a wooden dish 
and other vessels, which they say our Savrour used. Here also is 
the famous image of our Lady, said to be painted over by St. Luke. 
The head is encircled by 71 great topazes, and crowned with a tiara 
of emeralds, sapphires, rubies, and diamonds,—a rose of pearls and 
diamonds on the forehead, given by two English ladies,—another 
hara of gold and jewels,—before the neck a fleece glittering with 
precious stones ;—-a necklace of rubies and diamonds worth 60,000 
crowns presented by King Lewis XIII. encircles the neck: she 
holds an infant Jesus of gold and diamonds in her arms. The robes 
which cover these images are rich beyond imagination, both in the 
cloth and embroidery, and in the profusion of great jewels, The 
sanctuary is quite filled with costly offerings. Before the chimney 
's a second ballustrade of massy silver; a praying desk of pure 
silver, statutes, members, hearts, lamps, and abv all bamnbinos, or 
little infants representing our Saviour, of gold and silver, enriched 
with jewels. Among the rest is a babe of gold, representing Lewis 
XIYV., presented to our Lady by an angel of silver, the gift of his 
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mother, Queen Ann of Austria. The house itself is all covered both 
within and without with the richest marble, except near the bottom 
in the inside, to show the holy wall, and how it stands without any 
foundation, but torn off. The covering of white marble was the 
work of Julius U., Leo X., Clement VII., Gregory XIII.,&e. It js 
carved all round by the greatest of MicuaEt ANGELO’s scholars 
Contucci, Sansovino, Delmonte, Dela Porta, Raphael de Monte 
Lupo, Lombard, Bandinelli, St Gal, Ke, The history of our Lady's 
life is executed in admirable basso-relievo. Below are the incom. 
parable statutes of the Sybils and all the Prophets, as having fore. 
told the Incarnation. Among these, the most admired are, Jeremiah 
Weeping, by Contucci; Moses, and several figures by Lombard, &e, 
This incrustation of marble is said to have cost about 300,000 
crowns, although the carvers gave their work gratis. The Trea 

is an elegant large square hall or sacristy, opening into the church, 
The vault is painted; one figure by perspective,turns its eyes on you 
in all parts of the room wherever you stand, in the same manner as 
that formerly mentioned of St. John Baptist in Prince Borghesi’s 
palace in Rome. Here the riches exceed all estimation, and indeed the 
articles can scarcely be counted, though I was shewn a general cata. 
logue of them, There are innumerable crowns, collars, beads, neck. 
laces, chains, crosses, images, and vessels of gold, silver, and precious 
stones ; many thousands of diamonds, rubies, sapphires, amethysts, 
emeralds, &c. An eagle of diamonds presented by the Empress 
Mary of Austria; a collar of diamonds by her son ; a heart of gold 
enriched with diamonds by Catherine Henrietta, Queen of England ; 
a diamond of an extraordinary size, by Prince Doria, Suns, roses, 
leaves, &e., of jewels. Chalices, and other vessels of gold, &c. A 
pearl as large as a pidgeon’s egg, with the image of our Lady and 
the infant Jesus engraven upon it, given by one who concealed his 
name ; as were many other things. Here is a rock three feet high, 
full of precious stones and adamants, just as it was dug up in Gol- 
conda ; another in which the diamonds, &c., are not perfectly formed, 
but growing only, given by the Medici of Florence. Garments and 
vestments, &c., of all sorts: On one vestment alone they count 7000 
jewels ; a set of service for an altar, consisting of a cross, cruets, 
a chalice, paten, and six candlesticks of amber, others of gold, of 
silver, and of chrystal, &c. Ina word, all things of these kinds 
that can be imagined: agates, jaspers, lapis lazuli, &c., lose their 
value here, from the great profusion of them. The towns of Milan, 
Bologna, and a dozen others in silver. The castle of Vincennes m 
silver, given by the celebrated Prince of Conpr, Grand-father to 
the present, who was long confined as a state prisoner in that fortress. 
Catholic princes from al! quarters send their richest jewels, &c, as 
tokens of their devotion to the Mother of God. 

The fixed revenue of the Santa Casa, is 24,000 crowns a-year for 
the canons, &c. It is forbid, under pain of excommunication, to 
scrape or carry off the least dust from the original building, norean 
absolution be granted, till the person has himself brought back what 
he had taken, be he never so far off. Without this prohibition, the 
walls would have been long since carried away. Almost all religious 
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orders have their hospitia here of two or three fathers. The Peni- 
tentiaries are twenty, (all Jesuits), under an Italian rector, Their 
great confinement, diversity of countries, interests, manners, inclina- 
tions and parties, render their situation not the most agreeable to 
fesh and blood. They are for the Italian, German, French, Spanish, 
Slavonian, Polish, and English tongues. Father Boothe is the Eng- 
lish Penitentiary, brother to the counsellor. They have a small 
poor library of old Casuists, in which, however, is a valuable old 
manuscript of the Latin Vulgate. La Specieria, the apothecary's 
shop of the holy house, furnishes drugs gratis to all its officers, &c. 
It is very large and well stocked; but what is most valuable in it, 
are the inestimable earthen pots and vessels, so inimitably painted 
by Rapnaet, and the greatest amongst his scholars, representing 
all the personages of the*old and new testament. They are ranged 
on shelves, and fill the walls of two large rooms, The most esteemed 


are St. Paul, the Four Evengelists, Job, &c. 
The inn-keepers, and indeed all the inhabitants of this place, are 
guilty of imposing upon strangers,« It is 155 miles from Rome. 


Next in order to Loretto we find the most famous shrine to 
be that of Saint James of Compostella, in Gallicia. 

It was held, and is still held, that St. James, the 
apostle, the elder of the sons of Zebedee, was a teacher of 
Christianity in Spain before the year 42 of our era. It is 
believed that having returned to Palestine he was the first of 
the apostles who suffered martyrdom, that his body was con- 
veyed back to Spain, and buried near the town Iria Fulva, 
which is now known as Santiago de Compostella, and is the 
chief town of the province of Gallicia, and an archiepiscopal 
see. We have no proof that St. James was ever in Spain, and 
this shrine was not discovered until the year 808, just 766 
years after his death, ‘The Jesuit historian, Marianna, tells us 
in his Historia d’ Espagna that the sepulchre was discovered by 
Theodomer, Bishop of Iria, by supernatural means. 

Long before the discovery of the shrine, St. James was hon- 
ored in Spain as one who had been a missioner in that country, 
Many churches were dedicated to him in Gallicia, and nearly 
acentury before the discovery of his sepulchre, a church was 
opened in his name at Lergo, the Lucus Augusti of the 
Romans, The shrine was discovered during the reign of 
Alphonsus the Chaste, King of Leon. “By order of that 
Prince,” writes Alban Butler, “ the relics were translated to 


® Tha} j i i 
ri The inn-keepers do not appear to have improved in honesty in the 
; ) years since Montaigne’s visit ; Butler writes, their ‘* houses are far 
rom eligible places of resort,” 
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Compostella, four miles from the spot in which they were found, 
to which city Pope Leo ILI. transferred the see from Iria 
Fulva. This place was first called, “ ad S. Jacobum apostilum 
or Giacomo Postolo,” which words have been contracted into 
the present name Compostela. Alphonso endowed the shrine 
with lands extending to a circuit of three miles, and presented to 
it many slaves, supposed to be the children of Moors who had 
embraced Christianity, and who were to be reared to the 
priesthood, or devoted to the special care and guarding of the 
shrine and church. Cuper, the Bollandist, gives many rela. 
tions of miracles performed through the intercession of St, 
James, and he became, from a very early period, the special 
and favorite patron of Spanish soldiers. He frequently protect. 
ed them by his interposition in their battles against the Moors, 
and in 1175, the military order of St. James the Greater was 
instituted. 

The fame and sanctity of the shrine were widely extended. 
The cathedral was one of the most splendid in Spain. It was 
more than three hundred feet long, in form of a cross ; it had 
seven gates and twenty-three chapels, some of which were 
ornamented with marble, jasper, and other precious stones, 
and lit with magnificent silver lamps. The pilgrims thronged 
to the shrine, and the crowd was increased about the year 1122, 
when, owing, as William of Malmesbury tells us, to the deeds of 
plunder and violence to which the pilgrims to Rome were sub- 
jected by the barons, even at the very altar of St. Peter’s, Pope 
Callistus II., advised the English to make their pilgrimages to 
Compostella, until, by his energy he should have crushed, with 
his reforming hand, the lawlessness of the Roman nobility and 
bravos. 

The Moors took Compostella in 997, and set fire to it. 
They carried off the ornaments and bells of the cathedral to 
Cordova, but these were restored by the King, St. Ferdinand, 
after he had conquered that city. The cathedral was again 
plundered by the French, in 1809, and the most valuable of the 
ornaments were borne away, never to be restored. 

To the pilgrims, according to Bayle and Ministrier, we owe 
the introduction of the Miracle Plays, orMysteries, so common 
in the middle ages. Ministrier, in his work on ancient and 
modern musical representations, writes :— 


It is certain, that pilgrimages introduced these devout represen- 
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tations. ‘Those who returned from Jerusalem and the Holy Land, 
from St. James of Cumpostella, St. Baume of Provence, St. Reine, 
Mont St. Michael, Notre Dame du Puy,and other places of piety, 
composed songs on their travels, mixing with them a recital of the 
Life and Death of the Son of Gop, or of the last judgment, after a 
gross manner, but which the singing and simplicity of the times seem 
to render pathetic ; they sung the miracles of saints, their martyrdom 
and certain fables, to which the credulity of the people gave the 
name of visions and apparitions. These pilgrims, who went incom. 
panies, and who took their stands in streets, and public places where 
they sung with their staves in their hands and their hats and mantles 
covered with shells, and painted images of divers colours, formed a 
kind of spectacle, which pleased, and which excited the piety of some 
citizens of Paris, to raise a fund for purchasing a proper place to 
erect a theatre, on which to represent these mysteries on holy days, 
as well for the instruction of the people, as their diversion. Italy 
had public theatres for the representation of these mysteries ; one of 
them I saw at Veletri, in the road from Rome to Naples in a public 
place, where it is not forty years since they left off to represent the 
mysteries of the life of the Son of Gop. These pious spectacles 
appeared so fine in those ignorant ages, that they made them the 
principal ornaments ofthe reception of princes, when they made 
their entry into cities ; and as they sung a Christmas Carol instead 
of the cries of Long Livethe King, they represented in the streets 
the good Samaritan, the wicked rich man, the passion of Jesus Curist, 
andseveral other mysteries, at the reception of our kings. The 
Psalms and Prose Devotions of the church were the opera of those 
times. They walked in procession before those princes with the 
banners of the churches ; they sung to their praise hymns composed 
of several passages of scripture, tacked together, to make allu- 
sions to the principal actions of their reigns.” 


The effect of these pilgrimages in spreading knowledge and 
civilization amongst the people of the Universe was incalculable. 
As Dr. Miley writes, — 


Every pilgrim turned student in Rome, even though remaining 
but for a few months or weeks, and was sure to make such progress 
as to place him whole centuries in advance of his more plodding 
compatriots, who had never been there ; but in addition, there were 
multitudes of every nation of the west, and of other countries also, 
and more especially from Greece,residing in permanent establishments 
in the Pontifical city. The proofs of this recur at every page in the 
lives of the Popes. We see the Saxon, the Frank, the Lombard, 
the Burgundian colleges forming a constant element of the grand 
pageants, such as the procession to receivea king, an exarch, an 
‘mperor, or a pontiff, on approaching to Rome. The annals 
“9 even the most remote of the western nations—the Irish—the 
_ of their saints, abound in notices of the holy pilgrims 
of 5 STurnozoR from that remote corner of the earth, to the tombs 
or the Apostles. One of the first purposes to which we find a re. 
*pite from the inroads of the Danes converted in the ninth century 
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is, to send an embassy from the Irish princes, to obtain, from Charley 
the Bald, a free and secure passage through his dominions for the 
Irish pilgrims to Rome. In an unpublished Irish MS. called the 
Leabher Breac—a collection of singular importance and interest jn 
an historical point of view—there are a great many such notices, 
They abound still more in the Lives of the Irish Saints, as published 
by Colgan. As we see by what is mentioned in the celebrated 
Epistle of Saint Cummian published by Usher, these Irish ilgrims, 
whether going as envoys, or students, or to satisfy their devote 
continued to tarry there for years. In the Annals of the Benedict. 
ines, a very curious account is given by Mabillon of what occurred 
on occasion of a company of Irish pilgrims stopping at Saint Gall’s 
on their return from Rome. The two chief of them were Marcus, a 
bishop, and his nephew, called Marcellus—that is, the little or 
beloved Marcus. The community at Saint Gall’s—at that period 
highly distinguished for the flourishing school of their cloisters— 
were so taken with the scholarship which these eclesiastics displayed, 
that no entreaties were spared to prevail on them to remain—Mar- 
cellus at Saint Gall’s, and Marcus at Saint Martin’s at Rheims—as 
srofessors. They at length consented, and such _ scholars as 
Valfrid Strabo and others, not less illustrious for learning and the 
cultivation of letters in the ninth century, were amongst their pupils; 
but the followers of the Irish Bishop became so excited, when they 
learned that they were to return to Scotia, (as Ireland was then 
designated,) without him, that it was from a window, the doors of 
the convent having been strongly barred, that the bishop was 
obliged to give them his blessing and the money-purse for the 
journey, to which they turned in tears, and heart-broken, at leaving 
their beloved Marcus and Marcellus behind. The Greeks had regu- 
lar monastic communities at Rome, and we shall see from the life of 
Pope Hadrian I1., by Gulielmus Bibliothecarius, that besides these 
there were crowds of devout and learned persons sojourning there, 
not only from Constantinople, but from Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem. So long as there were any Christians in the African 
province, they also resorted to Rome. As for the Lombard, Frank, 
Gothic, and other continental nations, it would be superfluous to 
dwell on the proofs of their uninterrupted commerce with Rome, 
The English, though more remote (the Romans of old, regarding 
their country as the end of the earth) were, notwithstanding, so nu- 
merous that their residences swelled into a town; for it was called 
in their own language a ‘ Burgh,”—a name which attaches to the 
quarter of Rome situated round the hospital of the Santo Spirito, to 
the present day. 


And now that we have drifted, in this our day, into’ 
world where the internal life seems nothing, and the, exter 
all; a period in which old times do really seem changed and 01 
rea do really seem to have vanished for ever, and tf 
Which— 


“the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that honor feels, " 
And the nations do but murmur, snarling at each other's heels, 
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it is most interesting to mark now the immortal Sisters go 
hand in hand, and as Faith grows crescent so Hope arises. We 
know that, regarded from a Catholic point of view, this revival 
of pilgrimages through the agency of the Society of St. 
Vincent-de-Paul is nothing remarkable. A Catholic will 
tell us that when Loyola flew to Mount Montserrat, when he 
hang up his knightly arms by the shrine of God’s Mother, 
and flinging himself before her altar gave out his soul in 
words of fire, and escaping from the world to the rocks 
of the mountain, and then never resting until after long 
and bitter penances he had departed from Spain on_ his 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, Loyola had but that same faith 
which was exhibited by Assysium in one phase, and by De 
Sales in another. 

Thus the Catholic believes and thus his Church has ever 
taught, and this revival of pilgrimages, with its first and second 
class prices, ludicrous as is at first the impression produced by 
the terms, is but the adoption of the customs of an age, the 

“Foremost in the files of Time, 
and a carrying out the pious practises of those centuries in the 
very rear of the Christian era, when religion had leastthe taint 
of human nature, and when faith was freshest from the bosom of 
the Almighty. 

Inthe More's Catholici, and numerous works written by 
Catholic thinkers, we find records of the great value placed by 
the church upon pilgrimages. 

The blessed Jolin of the Cross distinguishes three kinds of 
holy places, that is, places where God is accustomed to excite 
the will to devotion. The first are certain spots rendered 
agreeable by the extensiveness and variety of the view, by the 
verdure of trees and plants, by solitude and silence. ‘I'he end 
in employing such places is to elevate the heart to God. 
Almost every Christian city, and even village, was adorned and 
consoled by some place of this kind, on which a Calvary was 
erected, where devout persons went at all times to pray ; and 
Where at intervals, as on the festivals of the holy cross in May 
and in September, the whole population would assemble then 
in peaceful pilgrimage, to assist at the divine offices celebrated 
in an adjoining chapel, and to hear some man of God discourse 
upon the love of Jesus. Such was the Mount Valerien 
near the city of Paris, where hermits had resided since the eleventh 
century, whose sweet solitude even kings protected, for in the 
‘ear 1633 there was a royal decree forbidding any one to keep 
\ hostelrie upon that mountain nearer than the village of 
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Suréne.* In the house of the missionaries on the summit, jt 
was the custom to admit laymen who desired to make retreats, 
The Cardinal de Noailles came there every year for that pur- 
pose, and the Cardinal Boromeo used in like manner to retire 
to the Calvary on Monte Varale, where were represented the 
mysteries of the Passion. Here were fields of roses, which 
embalmed the air with their sweet fragrance ; and when the 
multitude assembled, such peace and joy beamed from every 
countenance, that one might have thought that the reign of 
universal order was already come. One of the first acts of the 
sophists who wrought the French Revolution, was to throw down 
the crosses and desecrate the sanctuary, that all men might 
know them by their fruits. The second kind, continues the 
Blessed Jolin, are particular places, whether solitary or not, 
in whichGod is known to have had extraordinary intercourse with 
just men, thither sending his winged messengers on errands of 
supernal grace, so that these persons remain ever after attached 
to them, though it is not the place but the soul which draws 
down the grace of God. ‘Thus Abraham raised an altar on the 
spot where God had appeared to him ; and in passing by it on his 
return from Egypt, he again worshipped there ; and Jacob also 
made an altar of stone in the place where the Lord appeared 
to him. Such are the famous church of the Portiuncula and 
the seraphic mountain of Alvernia in Italy, exhibiting those 
wondrously split rocks, which a pious tradition ascribes to the 
earthquake at the death of Christ, and clothed with that deep 
and solemn wood, which so often beheld the sacred wandering 
and heard the infinite sighs of the fervent servants of 
God, Francis and Anthony, where the former, while praying 
at day-break on its rocky side, received the stigmata which 
his limbs two years carried. Such, too, is that high moun- 
tain called Cruachan <Ailge, in Ireland, so memorable for 
having been the place where St. Patrick spent a Lent in great 
abstinence and solitary meditation. The places where hermits 
had lived or where holy men used to preach, were often called 
ever afterwards the holy place. Thus, in the diocese of Pans, 
there is a lieu-saint, so called from St. Quenten having lived 
there a recluse, There is another lieu-saint in the diocese of 
Coutances near Valogne, where holy solitaries lived under the 
first race of kings. In Germany there is Heiligenstad, where 
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t Lebdeuf, Hist. du Diocése de Paris, Tom. VII. 129. 
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Dagobert I. had a vision of saints.* ‘That tower of Ader, 
where St. Jerume says the angel appeared to the shepherds 
that were watching their flocks by night would be a place of 
the same order. he third kind of places are those which 
God has destined, by an especial choice, for his service. 
Such were Mount Sinai and Mount Horeb.+ ‘The Carmelite 
friar Nicholas, who describes his pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 
the year 14.86, visited these holy mountains, to which he could 
only travel by night, through the midst of horrible deserts. 
Arriving at length within view of the convent of St. Catherine, 
he says that every one wept for joy. ‘The monks received 
them with great charity, but the pilgrims were only disposed 
for prayer. After mass matins were sung, after which every 
one retired to rest for the remainder of the day. The pilgrims 
disposed themselves to visit the holy places of the mountain 
by confession and devout prayer, On Mount Sinai and 
Mount Horeb, he says, there were many holy chapels to honor 
the spots which are consecrated by events of the sacred his- 
tory. He describes his ascent and the views from the summit, 
and no books of modern travels will convey the same impression 
of reality as this holy man’s simple relation. In few words 

he makes you behold the two mountains of Sinai and Horeb, 

and the holy places, and the dreadful wilderness, and the Red 

Sea with its desert islands and the horrible mountains of 

Thebaid.t The moderns have lost the idea of holy places, 

and are often disposed to condemn and ridicule those who 

have retained it. Had they been with Moses upon Horeb, 

they would have imagined some figure that would dispense 

their making bare the feet. Let us pause a momeut, therefore, 

to hear the sentiments of men in ages of faith respecting the 

origin and influence of that idea. In the first place, they 

needed not the discourse of Milton to teach them asa general 

precept, 

‘that God attributes to place 


No sanctity, if none be thither brought 
By men who there frequent, or therein dwell.’§ 





r , . F 4 
This was a Catholic maxim, which he had gathered, as many 
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* Lebeuf, Tom. XII[. 188. 

+ B. John of the Cross, ascent of Mount Carmel, Lib. III, ¢. 41. 
: Le grant voyage a Hierusalem, Paris, 1517. 

* Paradise Lost, XI. 
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things besides, from the writing of the olden time. St, 
Bernard had said, “ Let no one flatter or congratulate himself 
respecting a place, because it is said, this place is holy, “ non 
enim locus homines, sed homines locum sanctificant ;” to 
which words the pilgrim brother Nicholas alludes, saying, “ Le 
canon dit, homme fait le sainct lieu, et non le liew fait la 
saincte personne. ’”* “ Neither do holy places, ’ says Walafraid 
Strabo, abbot of Fulda, “ profit those who lay aside holiness, 
nor do horrid places injure those who are protected by the 
grace of God. ‘The angels fell in heaven, whereas Moses was 
preserved in the waters ; Daniel among the lions, and the three 
children in the fire.”+ St. Peter the venerable, abbot of 
Cluni, writing to the monks of Mount Thabor, exhorting them 
to be especially devout and fervent, from the consideration, not 
only of their being Christians and monks, but also because they 
inhabit a holy place, desires them to remember well that a 
holy place can never save them.{ As for these places of 
pilgrimage, and the the extraordinary graces which are vouch- 
safed to those who visit them.” says the blessed Jolin of the 
Cross, ‘* the reason of their existence is to give occasion for 
more ardent fervour and opportunity for men to awaken their 
piety. Lt is for this end that miracles were wrought in those 
places where the faithful assemble to offer up their vows to 
heaven, in sight of the sacred images. Their faith in God, their 
confidence in his goodness, their singular devotion for the 
saints whom these celebrated images represent, and their con- 
tinual prayers sustained by the intercession of the blessed, 
obtain from God these extraordinary prodigies, of which the 
whole glory returns to the Creator. We find that these opera- 
tions generally occur in places where the painting or image is 
some simple and common work, and where the place itself is 
retired and solitary, far from the haunts of men, where sim- 
plicity and faith alone are favoured, where the length and 
difliculty of the journey may prove the devotion of the heart, 
and where the solitude of the place itself may deliver the pil- 
grims from the noise of the world, and favour their devotion 
as When our Lord withdrew to deserts and to mountains for 
his prayer.’ The zeal with which such places were visited 


le grant voyage a Hierusalem, f. CVIII 
+ 1), re bus Ecclesiastics, cap. Sil 
; Epist. Lib. TL. 44. 
Ascent of Mount Carmel. Lib IIL. ¢. 35, 
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by the early Christians may be learned from St. Augustin, 
where he says, * Brethren, recall to mind how, on any festi- 
val of the martyrs, when any holy place is named for any 
certain day, the crowds flow in together, to celebrate the 
solemnity. How they excite one another ; how they encourage 
one another, and say, Let us go ; let us go; and when it is 
asked, whither ? they reply to such a place, to such a holy 
place; they talk together, and as if catching tire from one 
another, they kindle into one flame, which impels them to 
that holy place which saintly meditation points out to them. 
Such is the holy love which makes men visit temporal places 
of sanctity. What then ought to be their ardour in hastening to 
heaven.’* If men would only observe what passes within 
themselves with regard to human things, they might learn to 
understand the principle of devotion to holy places, with regard 
to God ; for instance, they esteem one chapter of a favourite 
book more highly than the rest, because they remember having 
read it in presence of a friend who is now absent. If they 
have executed any work of art while conversing with him, they 
prize it more than all others on that account. What intense 
and subtle feeling connects itself with the most trifling cir- 
cumstance which has any relation to the earthly affections of 
the heart ; and so it is with those who love God in his saints. 
Their habits, the staff they used to bear, the chamber they 
used to inhabit, the rock on which they used to pray, the well 
from which they drank, the sepulchre where they repose, become 
precious, and venerable, andholy. 

From St. Gregory of Tours we can learn the usual mode in 
which such places were visited, for he says, ‘‘ On one occasion 
as | was going about the city of Lyons to visit the holy places, 
the man who walked before us coming to the crypt of the 
blessed Helius, invited us to pray, saying, because a great 
priest rests in this place.”+ Cold ungrateful men may argue 
or contemn, but reason will admit the wisdom of a devotion 
which is founded in the deepest principles of our nature. We ask 
why are men so undoubting and resolute to admit an excuse 
lor omitting the memory of God; why so backward and for- 
bidding, so full of scepticism and difficulties, when an occasion 
is offered of invoking him ? “Never,”’ writesa friend, ‘can I lose 





rye . . 
* Tractat. in Ps. exxi. 
t De gloria Confessorum, 62. 
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se membrance of that evening of sweet peace, when with th, 
ioly monks of Vallambrosa l went the round of all their blessed 
spots, sanctitie “| by th c wondrous life and blissful de: it ly of thie 
ancient eremites of that cloister, when the narrow cell which had 
sheltered one, the rocky bed on which another had expired, 
and every other revered memorial was visited with solemn 
litance or hymn to C hrist’s blessed mother, or offering of vlory 
for everlasting to the triune God. Thus did we ascend the 
mount of | aradise, when each step they invited me, thoughtless 
and obdurate, to turn from nature unto nature’s God. To 
V allombrosa one repairs with recollections that centre upon 
the poesv ol f Milton, and from it one returns with a mind re- 
freshed, exalted, enraptured with a sense of that supernal music 
which can be known fully but where day endless shines.” By 
the erection of stations in some retired spot, in the neighbour. 
hood of every town, the church proposed to multiply places 
which, by the re presentation of our blessed Savour’s sutlerings, 
might move the hearts of her clildren to greater fervour, aud 
serve as a perpetual instruction to the ignorant; and in con- 
nection with the great historical facts and awful mysteries of 
re i ion, these affecting memorials of piety contributed to the 
riches which the earth was found to yield to the me ek in the ages 
of faith. What was the idea of their institution ? at Jerusalem 
was their original. ‘There tradition has preserved even many 
circumstances of the passion, which are not related in the 
Gospel, ve spot is shown were Mary met Jesus bearing the 
cross; driven away by the guards, she took another road and 
was found again further on, following the Saviour. It is 
Chateaubriand who thus spe me Faith is not opposed to these 
traditions, which show to what a degree this wonderous and 
sublime history has been engraven on the memory of men. 
Kighteen centuries passed over, persecutions without end, 
unceasing revolutions, ruins pilled up, and still ever increas sing, 
have not been able to eff ace or conceal the trace of this divine 
mother weeping for her son!’ he Church was well aware 
of the impressions felt by those who visited these stations, and 
with her constant tender solicitude she endeavoured to provide 
the same for all | her ehildren. EK very town and village, there- 
fore, durmishied \)| aces Whe re, In some degree, they Ings ht be 
experienced by those who hada devout heart and sincere 
contrition. There after the business of the day was over, 
yien the Angelus had tolled, and the hour came when nature 
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makes that awful pause and inclines the soul to meditation, the 
pious youth or holy matron would steal softly from the crowd 
and repair thither,to shed the sweet undiscovered tearon the Mount 
of Olives, on the spot where Pilate cried Kece Homo ! on the 
Jace where our Saviour sank under the cross, on that where he 
said unto the women, Weep not for me, and so on the rest. 
At Rome these were represented in the Colosseum, within that 
very inclosure where such multitudes of martyrs had followed 
Christ to the bitterness of his passion On certain days the 
clergy, followed by a devout multitude, visited these places i 
procession, sui the litany, recited prayers, and delivered a 
short instruction. Nor was this all. Innumerable crosses of 
stone or wood were erected by the public ways, in the heart 
of forests and amidst the wildest scenes of nature, on bridges, 
which heard amidst the eternal murmur of the streams, the 
chaunt of noeturns in the night, and on the craggy summit of 
islands, that Jay far in the melancholy sea ; that no place might 
be left without the symbol of human redemption, and the 
memorial of the passion of Jesus. Descending from the 
mountain of St. Bernard, under the fort of Bard, in a spot 
which seems made by nature herself for the destruction of an 
army, and where modern art now vies with her in appalling 
frowns, with what delightful surprise does one discover the 
peacefulimages of heaven’s merey, the Madonna and the Cross! 

These are the Catholic views of Pilgrimages ; they were 
opinions always held, and they are now held as ardently as 
ever, The church is still what she was before new creeds had 
arisen, and though times have changed, and men have changed, 
the faith which was old when dynasties were young is still 
unchanged, but ready to accept the fashions of this age in 
carrying out those pious customs of the older time; and 
thus she now, as ever, avails herself of every phase of social 
life by which the interests of her Divine Iounder can be 
subserved, 

The Catholic Church wisely turns every bent of the human 
mind to the service of God. "Thus it is that active charity has 
its home amongst the Sisters of Charity and the Sisters of 
Mercy ; thus it is that in another branch it is found amongst 
the Béguines ; thus it is that he who fears to take upon him 
le great office of Priest may become the instructor of youth 
nongst the Christian Brothers; thus it is that Angela of 
Brescia, mourning over the loss of her dead sister, for the love 
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of that sister’s memory becomes the instructress of young 
cirls ; imitated by Francoise de Saintonge, her work goes on, 
and from the garret of Dijon, with its five poor gir] scholars, 
springs up the noble Order of Ursulines, who are to women as 
the Jesuits to men, the best instructors in all that makes men 
or women what God intended they should be, his servants in 
their own peculiar spheres. Truly the Catholic Church does 
turn each bent of mind to the service of God ; and in Angela 
and in Ignatius, in Dominick and in Francis Xavier, in Vin- 
cent de Paul and in Philip Neri, in every order by which she 
vains servants for God and soldiers for his Church, the abiding, 
ruling spirit of Catholicity is, to secure volunteers for each 
particular branch of the Church militant, ever combining what 
is best in the natures of men and women, making them thus, 
what God intended they should be, “the supplement to each 
other.” 
Thus it is she now deals with ourcustoms as with our natures, 
and the first class and the second class pilgrims are but 
adapting all things to all men, she being bound to be all 
right things toall men. About this very Society of Saint Vincent- 
de-Paul, with its charitable visitings andits committees, there is 
the same spirit, no “ fugitive and cloistered virtue” “ that 
uever sallies out and sees her adversary ;” no slinking out 
of the race where the immortal garland is to be run for, and 
no dread to enter for it amidst the dust and sweat of the 
arena. * Spencer,” says John Milton, “ describing true temper- 
ance under the person of Guion, brings him in with his palmer 
through the cave of Mammon and the bower of earthly bliss, 
that he might see and know and yet abstain.” So with this 
Society —and thus endeavouring to awaken into active faith the 
hearts of its members or of its friends, it organizes this 
Vilgrimage, and endeavours once more, without the tramp of 
wailed feet or the clash of armed men, to congregate around 
Christ's tomb united people solidarized by community of faith, 
sanctified by that celestial charity which comes down from God, 
making sacred and beautiful all hearts upon which it shines, 
Wlulst from Faith and Charity, Hope, soaring upto heaven, 
De ars upon angels’ wings the prayers of his worshipers to the 
throne of God. 
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Friends of Bohemia: or, Phases of London life. By ¥. 
M. Whitty, Author of “The Governing Classes.” London : 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1857. : 

9, Freida the Jongleur. By Barbara Hemphill, Author of 

“ Tjonel Deerhurst; or Fashionable Life under the Regency,” 
“The Priest’s Niece ; or, Heirship of Barnulph,” &c. &c. 
London; Chapman and Hall, 1857. 


Mr. John Dwyorts of Liverpool, railway and general con- 
tractor, was, in early life, sent out to Rio Janeiro, to act as 
head clerk in a commercial house. His employer dying, 
John married the widow who was a ‘‘ rather colored woman, ” 
with a bad temper, a good property, and a habit of cursing. 
Dwyorts escaped from her to London, she followed him ; he 
left London and settled in Liverpool. In the course of time he 
was able to purchase an estate in Ireland, and to still con- 
tinue his extensive business, happy in the Irish exile of the 
shaded Mrs. Dwyorts, who lived upon the property in a 
flannel dressing wrapper and slippers, but without stockings. 

This happy couple had one son, Diego Dwyorts, and at the 
period when the tale of /rierds of Bohemia opens, this 
son is staying with his mother, and the father is in London, 
bullying Lord Slumberton, who is on the point of starting to 
take possession of a West Indian governorship, either to re-pay 
him a sum of £29,000, or to give the hand of his daughter, 
Nea Slumberton, in marriage to young Diego. Neither Diego 
nor Nea ever had seen each other, and the match was made 
somewhat in the style of the celebrated one contemplated by the 
lather of Dina between his daughter and the proposed ‘ husband 
both gallyaut and gay ;” old Dwyorts being rendered anxious 
for thematch, because Nea would sooner or later become entitled 
to £100,000, which we must all admit to be a very large 
fortune indeed. 

Lord Slumberton consents, Vea is willing, Diego has broken 
hisarm,and cannot reach England, and sothe whole party leave 
England, and one dark evening they arrived at the Irish estate. 
Diego and Nea are wedded that same night, and Mr. Whitty 
tells us all about it in two chapters which he very suggestively 
rae Forced Orange Blossoms, and a Wedding-Ring Too 
matt, 
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Diego was unwilling to marry so hastily, and this the father 

attributed to conventional ideas ‘about courtship, but in reality 
‘t arose from the fact that he was already married to Theres, 
Desprez, “the daughter of a French fiddler, by a German 
milliner.’ She was small and pretty, she could sing, 
was well taught in her art, and reminds us of Piccolomini, and 
Anna Thillon, with a dash of Dejazet and Afignon, as one 
might expect them to appear after having spent six months with 
Lola Montes. 

Therese comes to England, finds out Diego; he tells his 
wife about it, she escapes from lim to some maiden relations; 
an heir to the £100,000, is discovered ; old Dwyorts fails, 
Dieyo commits forgery, 1s detected by the impression left on 
pieces of blotting paper, is acc cused by the man on whom he has 
committed the forgery, fights a duel with him in Boulogne, 
shoots him, comes home, is shot by Therese, who is forced by 
‘ rror of discovery to marry his valet, who makes her support 
him by singing, and after all it appears Diego had never been 
married to Therese as the officiating clergyman Was a scamp 
who had assumed the character of a priest (the marriage took 
place in Germany), and who is accused of having murdered 
Diego, and is tried for the offence, and acquitted, the suggestion 
of suicide having been adroitly thrown up to the jury. 

There is a peculiar air of romance about the trial, the wife of 
the presiding judge having seduced by the prisoner when he 
was employed as shopman in a fashionable jeweller’s. He de- 
tected her in the act of stealing a trinket, he used this 
knowledge to gain a mastery over her mind; her husband is 
a barrister in extensive business; the shopman urges his love, 
and his P wer of concealing the fact of the stealing, a real 


Ty Oblige Benson is played, and the result is—twins. 
Other ee iracters are introduced but not of the slightest 
Importance 1 developing the action, and we have too stories 


brought in in th at style for the adoption of which, in ryt 
Andrews, and in Zom Jones, Melding is so mach and s 

stly re prehende d by Sir W alter, but we must admit that they 
are interesting, even whilst the ‘y interrupt the free flow of the 
narrative. ‘The narrative is, however, very irregular, Mr. 
Whitty aims rather at amusing in the style of a ‘* Gossiping 
Concert,” or in reecordi: ng his opinions after the manner of 
the Noctes Ambrosiane. 

We have the London Dwyorts, at the head of which 1s an old 
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foundery proprietor; and we have his family split up into 
sections, and quarrelling as only a family so split can. 
Then we have Bed/ars, an Irishman, sold out in the 
Incumbered Estates’ Court, and now a literary man about 
town; Graffs and Hassell literary men, Jack Wortley, formerly 
in old Dwyort’s foundery, then of Australia, then of Park 
Lane, having made a fortune by unknown means in the 
colonies, and who is a manly, sensible fellow with a good deal 
of Littlebat-Titmouse about him, and who is shot in a duel 
by Diego for having convicted him of forgery ; and then we 
have Kees, Diego’s valet, afterwards married to Therese, who is 
a very great rascal; and then we have Lady Beaming, an 
[rishwoman, twice a widow, and married at last to Bed/ars. 
We have two old ladies, the J/ésses Holsoia, one all piety and 
the other all science, and we have, finally, Mary Dasert and 
Saxon Wornton. 

The reader has thus an outline of the characters of Mriends of 
Bohemia, and we shall presently do Mr. Whitty full justice, by 
inserting what we may call his word portraits, in his own strong, 
and energetic, and eloquent language. 

These two books at the head of this paper, exhibit two most 
remarkable phases in the literature of this age. Mrs. Hemphill, 
with great genius, an eloquent style, and an agreeable subject 
pleases whilst she invents the scenes of a life which never was ; 
Mr. Whitty, with genius, with a brilliant style, and a powerful 
battery of sarcastic irony does not please, even whilst he makes 
us read his photographs of the life which is; and Mr. Whitty’s 
two volumes taken together are thorough proofs of how truly 
Byron writes in that alcoran of all Bohemians, the Don :— 


“Tis strange,—but true ; for truth is always strange ; 
Stranger than fiction : if it could be told, 
llow much would novels gain by the exchange ! 
How differently the world would men behold ? 
How oft would vice and virtue places change ! 
‘dl he new world would be nothing to the old, 
lf some Columbus of the moral seas 
Would show mankind their souls’ antipodes.” 


But will showing us our souls’ antipodes please us? Ought 
it to please? = Mr. Whitty contends that we have, so to 
speak, two souls, an inner and an outer; and it is the inner, 
the antipodes of the outer, which he exhibits with all its 
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weaknesses, its littlenesses, and its loathsomenesses, its falsities 
‘ts vices and its shames, until the reader would, if he could. 
throw down the volume half in horror, half in disgust, with 
some such sentiments as arise whilst recoiling from Swift’, 
lines on a Beautiful Young Nymph going to Bed or from The 
Lady’s Dressing Room. We have written that the reader would, 
if he could, throw down the volume, but he cannot, and 
herein it is that we find so much cause for regret in the fact 
that Mr. Whitty has become a psychological morbid anatomist, 
As to story, the book has none ; as to grouping of character, 
Mr. Whitty does not even attempt it; as for moral—but of 
that we shall write presently—but the characters, they are as 
unconnected as the portraits in a photographist’s show frame, 
vet they are, to the back-bone, real men and woman, iron 
likenesses it may be, but still all the stronger when faithful as 
are these. 

Why are they faithful, and yet disagreeable ? because Mr. 
Whitty has desecrated his genius, he has made faithful, most 
faithful, portraits of a class, and leads his readers to suppose 
that this class represents the world, if the world were only 
honest enough to admit that it would be as these, if it dared. 
Now heaven forbid that all the world should be as the world 
of Bohemia. God forbid that all men should forget marriage 
vows when made ; God forbid that marriage, as an institution, 
should be cast aside as a dream even though voluntary trial 
engagements, on liking, might be more pleasing to the Friends 
of Bohemia. According to Mr. Whitty there is neither 
honor amongst men, nor chastity amongst woinen, if men and 
women could only show their hearts, and become pre-adamites 
In mind. 

Mr. Whitty knows, no man knows it better, that this1s not 
true. Ile knows, and we know, that he has seen suffering 
endured for virtue’s sake that would in old days have made 
men shout A Heroine, and women cry in bated accents, A 
Saint. And yet knowing this, knowing it. thoroughly and 
throughly, he writes of women and of marriage in just such 4 
tone as we might expect from the offspring (hermaphrodite) o! 
Rousseau, and Aurora Dudevant, and whose French class book 
was De Faudlas, and Ovid for a horn book. 

But it will be said, we have praised these books of Mr. 
Whitty’s highly and that this is harsh criticism. So we have 
praised the books (the genius of the writer) highly, and so 
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this is harsh criticism but applied to the mistaken mnoral, 
Mr, Whitty may say, look at Bulwer Lytton—look at Hruest 
Waltravers ; so we do look at them, but will any man tell us 
that the worn out moral fallacies of Lytton are to be imitated 
or even appealed to by a man of Mr. Whitty’s genius P We 
believe that Mr. Whitty honestly meant to write truth, as 
faras he knew it, ofa certaim class, not as far as he really 
knew it, and thus he has given us the opinions of a section 
as the opinions of the whole, and has argued from particulars 
to generals, 

When we first read these volumes we read them from title 
page to finis, and read on without a stop or stay. We read, 
so attentive to the plot and story, such as they are, that we 
never thought of criticism, and it was only on a second careful 
perusal that we discovered why Mr. Whitty has written these 
books in a tone which has compelled us to express a dissent 
so strong, and so frequently reiterated. We do not deny that 
Mr. Whitty writes honestly, as he believes; and we are sure 
that he lays aside all claim to the slightest intention of writing 
with a moral in view, save such a moral as that of Juvenal, 
the showing of vices and follies as they are, and though the 
exhibition ought to deter, yet it may fascinate. 

Ifwe had any doubts on this point they are all removed, 
principally removed by a passage in the first volume, where at 
page 179 Loper says, “WE MEN, WANT MEN’S BOOKS. NO- 
BODY DARE WRITE A MAN’S BOOK—A NOVEL, OR A POEM, 
OR A MEMOIR. WHEN A FELLOW WRITES, HE CONSIDERS 
WHAT CAN GO INTO A FAMILY—WHAT VIRGIN SISTERS CAN 
READ. SO, BECAUSE OUR VIRGIN SISTERS ARE IDIOTS, WE 
GET IDIOTIC BOOKS!” 

Proceeding to write such a book, Mr. Whitty squanders his 
genius in the composing a novel, “ A MAN’S BOOK,” the hero of 
which is a swindler, the men of which are the raff and ruck of 
a bad cast of men about town, and the most attractive women 
of which are, to speak gently, and in a tone suited to “ fami- 
lies, and “ virgin sisters,” demi-reps. 

lo one who, like ourselves, is an observer of the effects of 
popular authors upon the minds of those who aspire to become 
popular authors, it is interesting to mark the impress of 
; nt ~ — poets and of Thackeray upon prose writers 
es * Mr. Whitty confesses an admiration of Thackeray ; 

need no such acknowledgement, it is patent and evident in 
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the entire work before us. Thackeray paints men as they are 
so does Mr. Whitty; the first is, however, apainter. Mr, Whitt, 
casts them in iron, hard, cold, and yet faithful—as we say jn 
Ireland, “an ugly likeness.” ‘Thackeray makes us see’ his 
men as they act, Mr. Whitty makes us see his men as they 
think; take for example the following from the chapter called 
“ Sclavonic History,” in Friends of Bohemia :— 


“It is to me a profound puzzle how the country stands such an 
aristocracy: rotten to the heart! Look at Lord Livard, whose 
ease came out the other day—implicated in a Newgate calendar 
style of business, charged with something like murder, conspiracy, 
fraud—the leading journal actually putting it to the House of Lords 
whether they would re-admit such a man to take his place there, 
Well, is he down ?—Not a bit of it. 1 watched all this season, and 
© was received all the better—ten times better—by our women, 
Never was so successful: caused two separations and broke of 
several matches, though he is bald, and sixty by Burke. 

“Mon Dieu!” 

« Talk of the profligacy of the Regency, ours or the French; 
why, we who are in the secret, know that ours is as bad as ever it 
could be. The fact is, we live as much in Paris as in London, and 
have got the vicious peculiarities of two wealthy capitals. Fellows 
talk in the papers of the low morals in_ politicss—confidence lost in 
public men, electoral corruption—dead principles, confused parties, 
collusions, and connivances. But all that is Just the consequence, 
the reflection, of the private lives and characters of the aristocracy 
—and the aristocracy includes the wealthy of all sorts.” 

‘But nobody minds,” said Crowe. ‘* The Peer considers his 
Banker a rogue, and the Banker returns the compliment. We know 
that our grocer adulterates his goods—that our wine-merchant 
deludes us—that our tailor overcharges—but we go on: and when 
we give an order they never omit to calculate the great probability 
that we shall never pay. Sensible fellows! It’s an awful world.” 

‘*] should have thought,” said Lady Beaming, * that the example 
our Queen sets, would have made the aristocracy rather declare for 
goodness, and that sort of thing.” . 

‘ Why, our court, you see,”’ said Roper, “ is very negative. It is 
exclusive and self-contained. Nobodv knows what it implies in poli. 
tics. It does not set a mode ora fashion; it is without distinct style. 
Its etiquette is its own—it does not affect the general manners of the 
nobility. Well, then, though it is accomplished, it has no connection, 
personal or otherwise, with literature. In art, it has no school. It 

asks Landseer to dinner ; but dogs and horses are going down inatt. 
Dead game, on canvass, is a little too high for good taste.” rt 

Well, but the Queen doesn’t have improper characters at court’ 
asked Therese. An actress that I am acquainted with=very 
popular, indeed—was complaining that she could not get fo the 
Windsor Theatricals because Charles, Lord Kean, found out she had 


little baby at nurse at Margate.” 
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« Pooh! the Queen is a sensible woman ; she knows that she must 
d deal of ignorance. Who has she more constantly at 
affect a good de g é 
her dinner-table than Lord and Lady Oldlove? Well, do you sup- 
oa hasn’t heard what every body may be said to know— 
jose the Queen has . 4 
that that couple were only married four or five years ago; but that 
the children of Lady Oldlove, born in the former marriage and now 
about in society, are so distinctly the image of Lord Oldlove, that 
the most ludicrous blunders have been made about them. The 
Queen does not encourage any lapse from virtue and decorum in her 
great subjects, and she may even be said to discourage the bad. If 
a Blessington or a Guiccioli turned saints as their hair fell off, she 
would not invite them to a party, and would not let them get at a 
drawing-room. Ifshe hears of a Countess of Varius, whose vicious- 
ness is carried to insanity, she takes care to have her kept off, before 
or after,a divorce. But what can she do if she finds an able man 
conquering his way into her cabinet ; whose wife has been an actress, 
and an actress in days when babies at Margate were not a crime in 
an artist :—is she to cultivate the cabinet minister, and cut the wife ? 
Notabit of it. Does she avoid an opera because the principal 
Soprano lives with the principal Tenor in an unhallowed but plea- 
saut manner? No! it’s all cant. The Queen is to be reverenced, 
aud is reverenced ; but she’s in a political position, and it’s not her 
business to do more than live as an example to Christian women.” 
This passage will show at once the wh irit of the book. 
fhis passage will sl t the whole spirit of the book 
lufact Mr. Whitty has taken for his motto, Whatever isis Wrong ; 
and doubtless much of what he writes is true, but what use in 
telling it in the cold bantering tone of acleverroué. He 
makes Roper say, “by jove I’d like to set the fashion of 
confessing myself a scamp,” but has he, as anauthor, the right 
to inflict Aoper’s scampishness on “families” and ‘virgin sisters.” 
We do not want Mr. Whitty to write like Mrs, Ellis ; we do 
not wish for novels written with amoral purpose” and we 
preter Pendennis to the Women of England, and we like 
Friends of Bohemia wuch better than Celebs in search of a 
wife, and although we cannot quite agree with Mrs Adams 
™ (6 4 3. : ad : ; 
hat “itis blasphemy to talk scripture out of church,” yet we 
lo think it not exactly in place in a novel; but surely it does 
iol follow that its precepts are to be ignored, and this ignor- 
‘ug every thing rendering life sacred is the main error of Mr. 
M hitty’s volumes. 
. We know from Sydney Smith that there used to be in 
| ue under the ancient régime, a few women of brilliant 
“ents, who violated all the common duties of life, and gave 
very Ine : 
a pleasant little suppers. A French woman seems almost 
diWays ’ . re 
rh to have wanted the flavor of prohibition, as a necessary 
Col } > . : i 
‘|ment to human life. The provided husband was rejected 
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and the forbidden husband introduced in ambiguous |igh; 
through posterns and secret partitions, — [t was not the unio, 
to one man that was objected to, for they dedicated themselves 
with a constancy which the most household and parturien; 
woman In England could not exceed —but the thing wanted 
was the wrong man, the gentleman without the ring—the 


master unsworn to at the altar, the person unconsecrated by 
priests— 
“Oh! Je taste the unexcis’d by kings.” 
Yh! let me taste the unexcisd by kings, 


We exactly describe the chief women of Friends of Bohemia 
and in fact the whole book, with its men and women, reminds 
us strongly of the Mémoires de Madame D’ Epinay. 

It is in his painting of women that Mr. W hitty’s chief 
weakness displays itself. Demi-rep number one is called 
Therese. You can meet Therese any night you please at the 
Hay Market, or in Paris if you are known at the theatres ; she 
smokes, drinks, sings, plays, and breaks all the Ten 
Commandments, habitually 

Demi-rep number two is called Lady Beaming, a widow 
inthestyle of the Duchess of Fitz-Faulke ; and demi-rep number 
one, and demi-rep number two appear to have adopted the 
manners of Harrict Wilson, and to have learned morality 
and sentiment from La Dame aux Camelias. 


‘© As to the ballet,” said Therese, “‘ I wonder women can be found 
to perform so nude: bah, abominable !” 

Late Beaming had a theory about that. Its all custom. It does 
not follow that they are immodest because they show their legs. Fine 
ladies show more of their shoulders and bosoms; and, as a custom, 
without immodesty. In the East, the women do not show their 
faces ; in Europe, the legs are hidden off the stage ; the ballet git! 
may beas pure the icicle that hangs on Dian’s temple : for the 
stage has its own rules, too. I knew a beautiful girl at Rome who 
sat as a model to artists, for hours and hours, nude; she had been 
brought up to it; saw no wrong; felt no shame ; and inspired all 
with respect.” 

* Bravo!" cried Roper. 

“Then, there’s no such thing as female modesty?” inquired 
Bellars. 

‘The modesty is not so much, perhaps, in the danseuse, as in the 
ladies who look on, and who know that the attraction to the men's 
the public exhibition of what is concealed in private.” This we 
Therese’s suggestion. 

“Ah! we bring up our women to be hard and bold,” said Noper. 
“This morning I visited my sister, who has grown-up daughters, 
there they were in the breakfast room, with the morning papers !¢" 
behind by Papa ; and yet the papers this morning were full, as you 
ll know, of a revolting crim. con. case.” | 
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Mrs. Jameson, writiug 1D her Common Place Book, of 


Balzac’s genius declares,—‘* His laurels are steeped in the 
tears of women,—every truth he tells has been wrung in 
tortures from some woman’s heart :” it is a bitter criticism, 
but true enough, yet we do not find Balzac so painful as Mr. 
Whitty. ‘There may be good men in the world, there may be 
virtuous women, there may be women and men who look on 
marriage as a sacred institution, so far as we learn from 
Ralzac: but all Mr. Whitty’s men and women make us fancy 
that the women of life are fools or devils, that all the men 
of life are undetected scoundrels, adding the practices of John 
Sadleir to the ruffianism of William Palmer, and taking as 
their exemplar in morality, no less accomplished a villain 
than Zom Jones. 

“ Je n'ay pas plus faict mon livre, que mon livre m’ afaict,— 
livre consubstantiel 4 son autheur,” says Montaigne. We do 
not believe that Mr. Whitty and his book are “consubstantial,” 
but he has no right to compose such a book. ‘There are 
some things better left untold ; many things better left unscen, 
and we believe that society is better with “ virgin sisters” 
even though to keep them it may lose ‘‘ men’s book’s.” We 
know perfectly well that such stuff as Dickens has lately 
written, and which, from old associations of pleasure the 
public have bought, is quite enough to justify Mr. Whitty’s 
sneer at books written for families and “ virgin sisters,” but 
surely he should not try to make a jest of all which the world 
has agreed to consider advantageous to its happiness, and 
useful in securing its peace, leaving all religious feelings out 
of the question. We do not contend that all married people 
should lead, or can expect to lead, Baucis and Philemon lives : 
the dream of the lover will, in spite of everything, petrify into 
the reality of the husband. The swell of crinoline and the 
classic grace of bandoline are sadly dispelled by the limp of 
morning muslins and the hard twist of curl papers. The 
long, long evenings after the honey-moon are in awful contrast 
‘0 the joyous evenings of courtship—the graces of the 
maiden lade away in the less guarded actions of the wife, and 
‘us we all feel, as Fenton sings in Zhe Platonic Spell— 

“These and the rest you doated on, 

_ Are nauseous and insipid grown, 

I'he spell dissolves, the cloud is gone, 
And Saccharissa turns to Joan.” 
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We have always thought that when Ovid wrote the pretty 
story of Hsacus and the Nymph Hesperta, and in which he 
tells how Hesperia flying from dfsacus is bitten in the foot by 
the serpent, he foreshadowed the fate of men and women, 
just as Shakspeare, in Venzs and Adonis, foreshadows the fate 
of women and men; and if the reader will only consider these 
poems as allegories, and will substitute minds for bodies, passion 
for action, the whole scheme or mystery will be before him, 


** Love ?—I will tell thee what it is to love! 
It isto build with human thoughts a shrine 
Where Hope sits brooding like a beauteous dove ; 
Where Time seems young, and life a thing divine. 
All tastes, all pleasures.all desires combine 
To consecrate this sanctuary of bliss, 
Above, the stars in shroudiess beauty shine; 
Around, the streams their flowery margins kiss; 
And if there’s heaven on earth, that heaven is surely this! 


Yes, this is love the stedfast and the true, 

The immortal glory which hath never set; 

The best, the brightest boon the heart e’er knew; 

Of all life's sweets the very sweetest yet ! 

Oh! who but can recall the eve they met 

To breathe, in some green walk, their first young vow, 

While summer flowers with moonlight dews were wet, 

And winds sigh'd soft around the mountain’s brow, 
And all was rapture then which is but memory now!" 


So sung Charles Swain, and so once thought we, so think 
we now, though the ‘ shrine” has become battered, and the 
“dove” has moulted. When we object to Mr. Whitty’s 
treatment of love and marriage, we object to it not as a dream- 
ing lover but as one over whom this “small-pox of the 
mind” has passed, and who knows that from reason and duty 
come pleasures more lasting than those that spring from the 
insane maundering of a lover’s passion. 

When we first loved our present wife, Mrs. Lyttleton Coke 
O'Shaughnessy, we loved Werterishly, madly. We talked 
away the hours, and time flew too fast, and we lived only for 
love, and, as Buckstone says, in Only a Halfpenny, “the object 
we adored’”’—the laughing Irish eyes of Aurora Mullowney. 
We thought that all joy was centered in Aurora’s smile, and 
that the soul of music was shed in the cadenced tones of her 
dear soft southern brogue ; and as we gazed through the long 
eye lashes all but resting on the cheek that dimpled, in fun, 
wesaw charming portraits of ourself reflected in the bright orbs ; 
and so we knew what Drayton, and Herrick, and Donne, a0 
Sydney and Beaumont and Fletcher meant by lovers ‘ making 
babies in each other’s eyes,” and which Tom Moore, “when he 


sported most playfully on the breast of Venus” expresse 
when he sung— 
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«Took in my eyes, my blushing fair, 
Thoul’t see thyself reflected there, 

And as I gaze on thine I see 

Two little miniatures of me. 

Thus in our looks some propagation lies, 
And we make babies in each other’s eyes.” 


Well, Aurora Mullowney became ours ; we have now little 
Daniel O'Connell Richard Lalor ShielO’Shaughnessy,and Joseph 
Napier James Whiteside Abraham Brewster O’Shaughnessy, 
and Thomas O’ Hagan Richard Armstrong O’Shaughnessy, (all 
three so called with an eye to patriotism or possible attorney- 
generalships) to bless us, and Aurora is no longer Phillis, we 
are no more Corvdon. We have less of selfishness, that is of 
egotism, than when we thought the world would be [den if we 
were only married; but we were fools; Eve ina corset 4 pom- 
padour, and Adam in patent leathers were soon disillusioned, 
and we became—Mr. and Mrs, Littleton Coke O'Shaughnessy. 

Many and very many a Daphne and Chloe have paused in 
rapture when reading Corinne, and have read and-re-read that 
sentiment which relates of the sapphic heroine and the spooney 
hero—“ Ils commencaient a dire nous. Ah! quilest touch- 
ant ce nows prononcé par amour! Quelle déclaration il 
contient timidement et cependant vivementexprimée’—beauti- 
ful says Fanny Flaherty, beautiful says Mary Jane Smith, 
beautiful says Eliza Macgreggor ; their lovers all say beautiful, 
and there is a diapasoned chorus of “so true.” And they 
are right, all are right, and the first time that men and women 
speak of “ we,” as Madame de Stael has put it, they have the 
rosy beaming of the 


light that ne’er can shine again, 
On life’s dull stream ;”’ 
n life's dull stream ; 


but the “ nous” can be as “ touchant” after marriage as before 
it. Ifwe loved Aurora O’Shaughnessy as demonstratively ai 
we adored Aurora Mullany, all our friends would look upon 
" as a lunatic ; even Aurora herself would side with them, 
‘s' ¥ a aly: says, 4 trv the ante-nuptial talk after you’re 
aE on me “ the small change you'll get out of it.” 
fe and Aurora agreed t ‘ . vy hl 
view of marriage, tore GEER ane ® pomneia and aneino 
ppier for it? ‘True, 


we {i oR toe th d : 
¢ find that we have not married Venus ; and she discovers that 
27 
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we are not Apollo: she proves that nursing does not develop 
the lines of the figure advantageously ; and I have shown her 
that advancing years require expanding waist-bands. But 
whatofallthis 2? Would she leave me to-morrow if she could? 
Would I abandon her? No. My neighbours, Murphy and 
O'Leary, and all the other people with whom I am acquainted, 
are all in the same position, all satisfied, if not enraptured, 
But, Mr. Whitty will say, we just prove his case for him ; 
they should be all enraptured, with the particular she, and if 
not, and if mutually prepared for the separation, should be at 
liberty “to find” if they can, 
“That repose which, at home, they had sigh’d for in vain,” 


Because this is not allowed, because the world will not 
adopt Mormonism, or Mahometanism, or some other species of 
polygamy, we are all wrong, according to Priends of Bohemia: 
because we will not openly profess the principles, we see so 
many pretty broughams in Hyde Park, containing pretty faces, 
setting off pretty bonnets, and yet the bonnets and the faces 
are only seen in the Parks, or at the Opera, or at Greenwich, or 
Richmond, and always with men who do not want to be 
known, It is true, very true, that all these things oceur, and 
will always occur, but is it because of marriage? We con- 
sider that the case resolves itself into this—Because many 
men are forgetful of their marriage vows marriage should be 
voted a bore, argal, down with the Bible, with woman’s de- 
votion, with man’s honor, with all that makes family ties 
sacred, and up with George Sand, with the La Dame aut 
Camilias, with the Friends of Bohemia, and the easy virtue of 
the Argyll Rooms, and let us all say with Mr. Whitty :— 
“| RESOLVED NEVER TO MARRY. WE ARE TWO GROSS FOR 
THK INSTITUTION. THE MARRIAGES THAT ARE MADE IN 
HEAVEN ARE FULFILLED THERE.” 

Kotzebue says, that love between parents and children is 
the effect of nature, that love between brothers and sisters 1s 
the effect of circumstance, and that love between husband 
aud wife is the work of Heaven. We forgive the monstrosities 
of The Stranger, for the sake of those truths. If love between 
husband and wife is the work of Heaven, surely it is not ex 
pecting too much if we hopethat theirloves are fulfilled not alone 
'n Heaven, but likewise on earth. Le temps qui fortifie les 
imities affaiblit Pamour,” wrote La Bruyere, but he thought o 
veas only a Frenchman can think of it, to deride it or t0 
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sensualize it: in truth these marriages which are made in 
Heaven, are strengthened by time, for love grows into a loving 
friendship where two hearts beat but as one, and igh above age, 
and want, and pain, and sorrow, with their clouds and mists 
shines the light of love, and whilst men are men, and women 
women, every throb of the heart, every aspiration of the soul 
will be in unison with Tennyson’s thought, proclaiming to all 
time, that 
“Love is Love for Evermore.” 

We have dwelt upon this topic, because it is one on which 
Mr. Whitty is quite astray, and seems to have saturated his 
mind with French morality so thoroughly that all English 
feeling, and the ordinary opinions of Christians on Marriage 
seem to have become entirely obliterated. God knows Doctors’ 
Commons is busy enough, and now that Mary Wollstonecraft 
is half forgotten, Mr. Whitty should not import the kindred 
fancies of Dumas Fils. In brief, we must have loves, and 
failures in them, ** Saccharissa” will become “ Joan,” and thus 
it must be till we shall have Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s 
septennial divorce law adopted, or until theworld shall have 
resolved itselfintoa monster Argyll Rooms, or Cremorne Festival. 

Would the world be better if this change did take 
place? we think not ; we do not believe that the world would 
be, or could be, improved by no churches, no marriages, no 
respect for what the world, extra Bohemia, calls morality ; to 
think otherwise would be to make all men hold that opinion 
expressed by the man in Roderick Random, who declares of 
poor foderick, that “one might sce with half an eye the 
rascal hasno honesty in him by his going so regularly toChurch.” 
But Mr. Whitty wants no church ; his Irish Catholic Bishop, 
Emmett, is a Rationalist, lmgering about the path of Infidelity. 
We have heard some Catholics object to Hmmett as an attack 
on Catholicity, but we do not read it thus, but as an attack on 
religion generally as opposed to Naturalism.  Zamedté tells 
Bellars that few wise men hope for other happiness than to 
secure the happiness of the “ foolish mass” and to produce such 
happiness, “ priesthoods and artists are made ; ” not that priest- 
hoods are to have their foundation in faith, but only in senti- 
ment. Lmmett is talking with Bed/ars and says :— 

Sd bot egpan am in - government of mankind— 
on evticte. ’ These = aa fon “ os ee thus caper 2 are ance 
society: and social position is unne- 
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cessary to them. The great minds that founded our church, gay 
us the government of the world by isolating us from the world 
They forbade us mar ‘lage : they sentenced us to a mor ality and g 
sys ste m: not that which we preac h tothe world. You e annot be 4 
priest, in my sense. Do not—you who, still young, have got thar 
London cynicism of old men—surmise an hypocrisy. I tel] you, 
Brandt, that I do not believe in the mysteries with “which l wield 
the superstitions of my people. It is enough that the Chureh is ne. 
cessary to humanity, such as it now Is : and I am of the Chureh 
heart and intellect, her faithful son. But you are fitter for another 
priesthood-— journalism and politics. I know you, and have com. 
pared you with other men. Where is that energy that made you 
the scholar? Recall it; and you will be a great man, in the great 
sense: you will be one of the class that governs,” 

“ Father , intellect does not obtain success even in priesthoods. It 
is character. It is the men who impress themselves on other 
men, Iam asked to dinner; but I don’t get on.” 

“ (haracter is conduct—caution. Burleigh was probab ly a na 
turally reserved man: but itis not difficult in a man of sense to by 
patient.” 

“You do not say that character consists in holding your tongue ?” 

“A wood deal. Character is reliableness: convincing other men 
that you can be trusted, I should put it differently to an older 
man: toa man of your age [ say—caution.” 

“Yes—age! Here are you, fifty or so, with all your wisdom and 
woodness, eloquence in the pulpit,—why are you only now a bishop 2” 

* Rome has its intrigues. There is a freemasonry in age. It is 
old men who decide your fate, and they do not comprehend you— 
are not certain that you comprehend the m, if you are much different 
rom themselves in age. But youth, now and then, has its chances.” 


Bs posing this to be a true portrait of any Catholic Bishop ; 
sing any Catholic Bishop could be such a supernatural 

Col neentr ited essence ol donkeys as to talk thus, even 1 
‘laxity of talk,” toa young, blazé, scofling, sneering philoso- 
plust such as Bedlars, and supposing that every Priest and 
Bishop, Parson and Archbishop, with all the Deans, and every 
ural Dean, had all agreed to carry out Hmmett’s system of 
philosophic humbug, a humbug which has ruled the world for 
ages, wet which will rule it as long as the world exists, would 
the publication of Mr. Whitty’s opinions make the world 
appler or better? Scofling at, and sneering against, the old 
a faiths, or, as Bellars and Lmmett ‘mould call them, 
persuillons, of the world never yet did good, and never cali 
io good, A true philosopher w ould try to turn the superst- 
tion to his own account, a believer would turn it to the source 
vience shone his own belief. When Voltaire, dying, said 
‘hat God would forgive him because forgiveness was Ciod’s 
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trade, he spoke like a drunken Chartist cobbler, and had no 
ossible useful end in view. When Mr Whitty makes Beddars 
and Emmett talk rationalism he has no useful object in view : 
he cannot hope to drive the Catholic Bishops into the Priests’ 
Protection Society, or to write Paddy into reading Zhe Rea- 
soner, or to the adoption of that pleasant passport to damnation, 
Mormonism. 

We do not, as we have already stated, intend to charge 
Mr. Whitty with holding the sentiments developed in his book ; 
but we do charge him with having written that which should 
never have appeared. ‘The struggle to do right is hard enough, 
and there is no reason for greasing the rapid wheels of Do 
Wrong. We have frequently heard Victor Hugo reprehended 
for his sketch of Claude Frollo, in The Hunchback, yet Claude 
struggles because he believes in something, and he falls at last, 
itis true, but he falls crushed and self-hating. Bedlars and 
the other Bohemians fall, but they never trouble themselves 
about it, for they believe in nothing but self, and are, perhaps, 
like the French infidel who wished that he had been born a 
Catholic that he might have the new pleasure of a new sin by 
eating meat on Fridays. Poor Claude Frollo, with his terrible 
wall of inscriptions, and his 


ANA'TKH. 
Avayverd, Avayxnoday va. 


is Very unlike our Friends of Bohemia, who float away upon 
the tide of life, Pleasure at the prow, and Folly at the helm, 
Passion for skipper and Vice for super-cargo, with, for motto, 
no awful monosyllables from a dead language, but the living, 
sWaggering 
Vive L’Amour, Cigarrs et Coniac. 
LIBIAMO. 


ade not enter upon the consideration of Mr. Whitty’s 
politics : he believes every body to be wrong; his perpetual 
| — 1S 18 Wrong prevents his seeing any good in any party, 
metre oe or, if you will, statesboys, as we 
to pi th o ondon Correspondent of The Liverpool Altion 
in euetahe ne after a night of dissipation, and very much 

oa 4 strong blue pill. 

lurning for the present from criticizing Mr. Whitty’s book, 


‘ 
tl Us 


° that which is much more agreeable, namely, the pre- 
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sentation of some of his wonderfully able and accurate sketehes 
of men and things. We are the show-man, and first, reader. 


you have what we call i 
Lonpon Cass AND Lonpon Niaurts. 


What a resource is acab! But what an injured race are the 
eabmen! They are the sailors of great cities:—sailors in the uni. 
formity of their reckless attire, and their countenances reddened and 
hardened by weather exposure, and in the peculiar slang with which, 
using professivnal terms, they speak of all mundane affairs. They 
are sailors in their republican contempt for worldly dignities and 
dignitaries. As sailors have deep contempt for all who do not up. 
derstand ships, cabmen despise any intellect unconcerned with horses, 
They are sailors in their intense acuteness and decided inclination to 
swindle, Yet  sailors—dirty, improvident, dishonest—have a 
poetical position among men ; and, except among shipowners and 
captains, Jack has the merit of a jolly dog, innocent as a puppy, 
prettily play ful. Jarvey has no novelists, and no Dibdins ; for the 
street is not the sea, and we miss the sixpences extorted from our. 
selves. When we sit in the cab, and look at the statue-like heap of 
old clothes on the box, steering us through the traffic of London, 
we feel towards him as if he were the inevitable foe—as Cape settlers 
regard a Kaffir—as Christians once regarded the Jew. His af- 
fecting devotion to his horse, whom he drives slowly in conviction of 
the risks of a rapider pace, meets with no sympathy from us: we 
consider the quadruped as in league with his conductor. 

It must be a painful trial to the Christian heart of a Prolocutor, 
or other cireumlocutory divine, as he drives from Convocation to the 
Railway station in the cab, How he nerves his manliness and his 
dignity for the decided encounter with the cabman at the end of the 
journey! For he knows the cabman, reflecting as he goes, is ar- 
ranging the overcharge ; and his reverence cannot love that cabman 
as he loves his bishop, his wife, and his other neighbours. The fe. 
male sex must endure bewildered emotions in their transactions with 
the eabman. The cabman in this respect is like the Eastern eunuch: 
he has no feeling for, no pity for, weak woman. He may be a good- 
looking, brisk, broad-shouldered, young cabman ; but did any lady 
ever stop to gaze as he chaffed and whipped his way along the 
Strand? The Jolly Young Waterman of History naturally took to 
the cab business when the river was given up to the steamboats ; but 
no account is given that he ran away with any rich citizen’s daughter 
towards the close of his career, . : 

Yet, what a resource is the cab! “* Cab, sir ?”—it sounds, that 
hail, as if the Good Samaritan was at your service for sixpence 4 
mile. And, on the whole, it is much better to organize Good Sa- 
inaritanism so that it shall pay. 

When a gentleman who has assisted in suppressing Sunday musi 
in the Parks, retires to his couch on a Saturday night, it is, let us 
hope and pray, with a general notion that the Sabbath commences * 
about the hour at which he will be looking for his breakfast next 
morning. Consequently, what to him are the Sabbath desecration 
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that set in at 12.1 midnight? The law and the police have closed 
the public-houses ; and Mr. Jones is satisfied. 

et a Sunday morning in London is asad affair! As the light of 
God's day breaks, what sights are in the streets ! Like the houses, 
which stand out in the air—free for some hours from smoke, clear, 
welledefined—Sin at these times is acutely visible—sharply ragged, 
distinctly loathsome ;—well-settled sediment of a great capital— 
kissed by the sun like carrion. There the sinister daughter of Joy 
reels from coffee-house to ¢ab: brilliant, as other beauties clothes 
under gas; but now bruised about the gaudy bonnet, unkempt about 
the robe, tainted about the face. Don't shrink fromher! She isa 
Priestess : a Vestal that came out to watch the gas: a servant of the 
state, according to statesmen over their wine. And, miss, when you 
vo to Romie, go into a certain gallery, where you will see a piece of 
sculpture representing Venus trampling upon Cupid—you can use- 
fully philosophise on that. The reveller who guards her, or jeers 
her—and, rather than not any notice, would she have insult: such 
is the strange craving of the class—is battered, too; glassy, about 
the eye, that in the morning is to meet that of mother and sister ; 
jaded in attire, worn out in walk—a disastrous spectacle for the 
centre of the universe to flame upon. 

What a row is here, after greasy debauch! Blood—blood dis- 
tilled with gin—is drawn: a ery, «To the Hospital!” But one cab 
on the rank: the horse asleep with head askant, dreaming of when 
a lady rode him, when a fragrant stable held him, when pastures soft 
to the feet and sweet to the nose were caressed by his whilom white 
teeth. Where is cabman? Asleep, inside ; wrapped in all the vo- 
luptuous uncleanliness of that many-caped coat, which, like an 
oyster’s shell, haply shows the cabman’s years. ‘ Cab, sir? yessir :” 
—Hlow glad is the gentleman who wears a shirt perfumed as he 
went into the opera box—now, alas! again otherwise perfumed—to 
get into the tent pitched on wheels, to place his curled locks in the 
corner, warmed by the occiput of uncombed Cabby, to sleep till he 
is landed at the door of his father’s mansion, or his own retreat in 
solemn and suggestive chambers! Blessed arrival—he is friendly 
with Cabby! In all the meaning of the maudlin, he gives a handful 
of silver, and, as Cabby steadies him up-stairs, where goes his 
watch? Cabby drives fast by the policeman, on his way to the 
stables ; for the policeman, solitary pacing in the now empty streets, 
as a young knight watching his armour, would have conversation : 
at these hours there being a truce between the antagonists. ‘The 
policeman gazes long down the street after the hurried cab, won- 
dering would it be worth his while to run after it, and makea charge ; 
and behind policeman creeps out, at a favourable moment, the re- 
leased lover from that respectable-looking house. 

And, the while, bishops snore and statesmen sleep ; and we all pay 
our taxes. And the cats slink home through the areas; and the 
birds reappear from impossible roosting-places, and begin to sing. 
the Lord has given us another day ; and His providence is upon 
US. 10! already—« Milk!” Let us arise and shave. 

Next we have— 
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LONDON EXTERIORS. 


‘Do you see this stout gentleman coming along? That's Mr 
Jacetick, the renowned parliamentary agent. He buys and sells 
England for the Whigs. He would not do it for the Tories : he’s 
a party man, When you want to get into parliament on liberal prin. 
ciples, vou go to Jacetick, and he says—‘ It will cost you £3000,’ 
And you give him a cheque ; and he lands you, if he can (and he 
venerally does what he undertakes), on the floor of the House of 
Commons, not eayer to take the oaths, but frightfully anxious to get 
to a seat. He’s the broker of our national disgrace—of our English 
decadence. He ought to be a villain? Well, he isn’t. He Says, on 
all occasions, that it’s a shameful system, and that he’s sick of it, and 
that he wishes it done away with. What would you have? It’s his 
husiness to return members, and he does return members, as “ ip. 
strueted,’ and by the well understood means of the day’ He's an 
honest man. He would scorn to go into the House of Commons 
himself: he knows it. Catch it ever attacking him, in its most fran. 
tic purity-periods: he's got half of it in his pocket, and knows a va- 
riety of things about the other half. He's for the ballot.’ Why, do 
you think ? The Christian says, ‘ Deliver us from temptation.’ The 
profounder parliamentary agent says—‘ Render sin profitless.’ His 
theory is, that you wouldn't give a bribe toa man if you were 
not sure to know in the end which way he voted. A low view of 
England, isn't it? Yet he does not look sad—walks proudly. See, 
the beggar has attacked him: a beggar can he never stand : he looks 
about for the policeman, and will report the policeman to Bayard— 
| mean Commissioner Mayne.” 

‘ Who are those over-jewelled men, driven so dangerously past in 
that Hansom cab?” 

‘Socrates and Alcibiades—two great Greeks in the city. They 
have promised the cabman five shillings extra to catch a train: they 
ire off to Constantinople on some great speculation by the Dover 
mail. English merchants would have taken a cab in time, and been 
it the station a quarter of an hour too soon. But five shillings extra 
represents the system by which the Greeks are beating the British in 
every trade. The five shillings does not fall on individual shoulders ; 
it is charged toagreat Greek guild, numbering more members than 
Athens had citizens,and spread overEurope and reconquering the w hole 
of the Mediterranean trade, certainly. Their secret is organization. 
(he competitive Briton, sticking to his small individuality, and with 
his old-world faith in ‘connections,’ wonders why Plato, a Greek 
corn-merchant on the same office floor, can drive a mistress in & 
spl ndid mail phaeton. They work together, the Greeks. They 
live together, too, in London. And they are all sensualists : they all 
‘pend the money they make—and_ they spend it in splendid vices. 
They beat the wealthiest of our aristocracy out of the field among the 
sellers of crack wines, crack horses, crack ¢ femmes entretenues.’ They 
‘queer fellows’ even in trade; which only half our traders are 
uf, asa 
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1) _ ; ‘ ° 2 il 
guild, they are, like our corporations, without conscience 
. ae a ee. . . ° 2 . * ¢ 
is individuals, Living in a foreign capital, where the public opimion 
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not their public opinion, and envied, hated, and denounced, because 
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of their opinions in favour of the Russian emperor’s policys mx * = 
not seruple to traffic mn us, and exceed us, and humiliate big xe 
tried to prevent the war. But, as they couldn t, they have mo . 
more money out of it than our traders have. hey supplied ae 
army they wished to see conquered. Soc ‘ates can’t read, and Al- 
cibiades is very ugly. But Socrates 1s unmarried, and gets good ii- 
vitations ; and Alcibiades is famous for his cigars, having bought 
up one oo spay famous growth of Cabanas, Aspasia smokes 

s rooms 
oe Who's that tall pale man the dirty little man is talking to?” 

«That's Blemish, the great railway personage. The little dirty 
man is a lawyer's clerk, who has just served some notice of action on 
him, Singular eareer, Blemish’s! When those glorious facts, rail- 
wavs--which advance civilization, annihilate time, and so on, and 
which are now all rotten concerns, a dead loss of fifty per cent. to the 
original proprietors ; which have created in London a district of vil- 
lany-—the railway engineers’ district in Westminster—more really 
foul than Alsatia ever was ; which have proved that, apart from his 
geographical position and faculty as a sailor, the Briton really is ra- 
ther a simpleton, incapable of practicality—when railways first came 
up, Blemish bought a bog on a coast. Fact! Having bought the 
bog, he advertised that the water constituted a natural facility for the 
construction of docks, and that docks, and railways to the docks, ad 
vanced civilization. It was a hit. Blemish became chairman of the 
railway, and sold himself his own land ; chairman of the docks, and 
sold himself his own swamps, and was rich, His character suffered, 
but that did not prevent him going into new speculations ; and he’s in 
everything. They are beginning to look shy at his bills ; but he’ll turn 
up all right. My belief is that he has buried his treasure, and, if he 
oes through Basinghall Street, will buy a province in America or 
Turkey, 

“Blemish only cares about material pleasures, He’s an M-P., and 
they cut him rather about the House—he has done such odd things. 
He doesn't care. He lounges, with his hands in his pockets, about 
the lobbies, and winks at you, and dines with Socrates, and is a tho- 
roughly happy man. I have met him. I never met an abler man— 
pure, genuine, masterly brain, Though very unscrupulous, he is very 
xenerous. He would lie awake of a night to do’ you out ofa ten- 
pound note, and he would lend you £500 to-morrow. At: his own 
parties—a great house in Langham Place, where there are no men- 
servants, but flocks of pretty female servants, in ribboned little French 
taps—he gives you wine that cost ten pounds a dozen; and he per - 
spires with agony of apprehension when playing whist at a pound a 
point. His only weakness is for marrying a peeress in her own right, 
and he has over and over again instructed his solicitor to look out for 
one: age no disqualification.” 

PP M ho’s that ? A bishop, surely.” 
ai ~ hares. Bay. . He rises at five every morning, and is 

in bed before midnight, and will go into no society. What do 
you think his occupation is? Getting subscriptions—every bishop 
“4 @ natural tendency to get subscriptions—for a Juvenile Reforma- 
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tory. Arrange about the young pickpockets, and all will be right 
with his country, and after all these centuries the Redeemer Will get 
attended to onthe earth. But he won't stick long to that: he hee 
a new philanthropy every year. His last was to collect ticket-of-leaye 
men, and marry thei to widows over forty years of age, aud emigrate 
them to Australia—hoping that the counteracting influence, you un. 
derstand, would induce the colony to receive them. He regrets the 
divisions in his church; but does not conceal his opinions, that if po. 
body made arow about a schism when it occurs, the schism would soon 
be forgotten. He is not popular with his clergy ; but you bishops 
can’t expect that. They say he knows nothing of Greek, and he 
says it is much more to the purpose to know the statistics of the Bir. 
mingham jail. 

« Look at that humiliated object, crawling along with his bent 
back, showing the bones protruding so as to endanger the skin and 
the cotton shirt. ‘That’s a Chinaman, you see by the Tartar face ; 
picking up a penny a day from Strand passengers who knew him in 
his heyday; for he’s had a heyday, and was a hero of the Strand. 
He came over in the junk that used to be such a sight in the Thames, 
and when the junk was a novelty and paid, the Chinese crew lived 
in fine style. This was the comic man, and was quite a lion of the 
day with the cabmen and women, But the junk has broken up and 
is gone ; and you see John Chinaman, who formerly had plenty of 
money, and spent it freely, and was barbered daily for twopence into 
shininess, and dressed in all the colours of Manchester and was 
happy, has sunk in the world. That’s the usual fate of the man 
about town: after a year or two, you'll find them all very much in 
the condition of John Chinaman. There ought to be a society for 
decayed men about town.” 

‘Who's that?” 

“A judge. Doesn’t he seem complacent ? He is famous for im- 
proper adventures, and all improper stories raised in London are 
invariably connected with his name. But it is edifying to hear him 
sentence a prisoner to death. I told him so once when I met him at 
dinner, and he said—* Ah! touched the chords of your heart, did 
it?’ A pleasant man. The spring assizes have told a dreadful tale 
of the depravity, the crime, the moral squalor, of our British po- 
pulation. But he has quite recovered it, you see, and has been jest- 
ing this morning, as usual, on the bench at Westminster : of course, 
he’s very sorry; but he takes the world as he finds it. Why should 
not there be bells on the black ‘ap—out of court ? 

“ There's the Duke of Beadleland. He lives in No. 1, Decencies 
Terrace. An upright, admirable man, who always wins the cattle 
club prizes. He has been raising his rents lately, in consequence of 
the extravagant conduct of the Marguis of Bumble, his eldest son, and 
many a hearth on his broad estates has been made sad this year. But 
evidently now he has had a most satisfactory interview with Mr. 
Coutts, and the Duchess is bringing out two daughters, the fair 
Ladies Laces, this next season. See, he gives that beggar a coppers 
and rubs the fingers of his glove together, shaking away the momen 
tary touch of the mendicant. " 
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That’s Shylock, the theatrical man, who is a 
seiaiaie 00 London. They say he is worth £100,000—and yet when 
| went, ten years ago, to see a friend in Carsitor-street, Shylock was 
a bailiff. I dare not give you an idea of what Shylock has gone 
through. Aspasia says she used to know him as § an agent. He kept 
‘ Night-houses.’ He was the proprietor of that Juridical Burlesque 
_the ‘ Wehmgericht.’ He was the Longmans of unsightly litera- 
ture in Diabolus-noster Row. What wasn’the? Any thing to turn 
a penny—the dirtier the better: it weighed more. He now provides 
elegant entertainments for London ; lectures on Shakespeare and is 
partial to musical glasses, and has Wilhelmina Skeggs as a bloomer 
in the bar of a Strand tavern. He says that, if the bishops would put 
it in his hands, he’d make religion ‘the popular go,’ and fill the 
churches, and bring ’em down, sir. So he would. He offered the 
Censor of Plays (a Marquis!) a £50 note, and to put him on the free 
list, to be allowed to bring out a play of Dumas Fils. He wants to 
know why he isn’t allowed to play Mrs. Behn’s dramas. ‘What we 
wants, shir, he says, ‘ is raal life.’ 

‘“There’s Mr. Crowner, a veritable London man, as well known 
and as much part of the metropolis as Temple Bar, a famous man in 
London, and outside London unknown. For we have our parish he- 
roes, just as Little Peddlington has. Crowner has lately got up a 
Commission of Chemists, and has proved that all our tradesmen adul- 
terate al! their goods. That ought to suggest a revolution, ought it 
not? But it hasn’t made much sensation ; and Crowner hasn’t been 
assaulted or poisoned. The fact is, we expect to be swindled in Eng- 
land. Our constitution, in which nothing is what it says it is, pre- 
pares us for that. We do not like what Shylock calls ‘ the raal 
thing.’ A House of Commons really representing the people, and a 
sovereign really having power, ounk disgust us. When we ask for 
coffee, it is understood that we mean ‘ with a little chicory.’ When 
we say a Briton never shall be slave, we mean that he shall never be 
turned black—that is all. It is a cant against the poor tradesman, 
The British tradesman, like the rest of us, sets to work in the spirit 
of the British Constitution. Ali Baba, in Britain, takes for granted, 
when he goes to market, that there is a great proportion of thief in 
each jar. 

‘‘Adulteration is self-defence. Sham begins and sham ends. The 
sham sovereign who has, or is supposed to have, no power, goes with 
sham beef-eaters and sham yeomen to open with a sham speech a sham 
parliament , a sham sword-bearer on one side of her, and a Lord 
Chancellor with sham hair on his head on the other. Peers there 
have a shum costume on ; and some of the Peeresses have sham hips, 
sham heels, sham cheeks. They come and go, all there, in carriages 
emblazoned with sham animals, couchant and rampant over mottoes 
that are shams, and that nobody acts up to. The Lord Mayor's show, 
and his men in armour, and his barge, and his Temple Bar keys, are 
shams : and he’s a sham, for he pretends to be a result of civil and 
9 pas while the real truth is, not that the Jews have got 
dager rabrcanie te ese but that the Lord Mayoralty, whom scarcely 

y eitizen will take, has gone down to the Jews.* Our Cathedrals 


« Here’s a man ! 


* ™,: oat a ‘“ _ i a — —- en — ee 
oa” Was written in reference to the excellent Mayoralty of Mr. Sa- 
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are shams; we can’t get into them without paying, and we wouldn't 
vo into them if they were costless. Our be-pewed churches of the 
creed of human equality are shams ; our be-epitaphed churchyards are 
shams. Our church bells are shams ; the ee ibourhood uses them 
as dinner bells and luncheon bells. And nobody is ashamed of sham, 
Look into the window of that female garment warehouse. Look at 
the ostentatious display of ‘ silk hose’ that are cotton to within six 
inches of the instep; at the bustles, and the crinolines, and the 
frizzes to swell the hair out. All we Bachelors get to women’s toilet 
tables when we choose, by looking in at these windows, I've stood by 
the hour at this shop-door to watch women entering to purchase 
shams; and I never saw one lady blush yet.” 


Next, reader, you have 


Park Lanu, Low Dressks, AND THE Faita or Bourmia., 


Mr. Joun Woatcey lived in a sparkling house in Park Lane. 

That airy street of closely aed whims, in which conventionality 
seeks to individualize itself, and where the genius of architecture 
seems to have enjoyed a freaky reaction, after building its uniform 
way up from the east. Studying Park Lane from the long walk in 
front of it—laid out as a torture for plebeian pedestrians, that they 
inay be near the tantalizing rose, to get the voluptuous perfume of 
full-blown fashion—one gets out of that most terrible atmosphere of 
London—the Trite. The houses in Park Lane are houses of cards 
rather than of bricks, The Englishman’s castle genera!ly appears a 
heavy rated donjon, dreadfully crammed with dark back parlours 
In Park Lane you cannot conceive any thing behind that light paste. 
board front but dainty drawing-rooms, gossamery and gilt boudoirs, 
semi-transparent statuettes, crystal lamps, velvet carpets, porcelain 
baths, with crisp beauties lolling, languishing, lavatory. Roast beef 
of Old England is surely never in these cages ; can the singing-birds 
wear flannel petticoats ? 

You decline to admit the theory that the male sex may occupy 
these feminine mansions: they are ladies’ houses. A father of a 
family would look as ridiculous in one of those houses, as he would 
in a crinoline, or playing the harp. I would as soon see a beadle as a 
footman there—those flaming vermin of luxury. If there are such 
things going on there, it isan anomaly. There may be skeletons in the 
houses, rattling in the east wind, and,closets to hold them on each 
floor. Afra cura may be lolling againstthe door post, to mount 
after the brittle beauty when she comes down to ride her mare in the 
park. There may be a corporal’s guard of wolves pacing in relief 
before the porch. I don’t choose ta seee What would the drama 
do without the “ aside ?” 

When Actwon came upon a party of ladies with low dresses on, at 
. water party, he shouted— What beautiful busts!” He was an ig- 
voraat young fool, Better bred in towns, he would have leaned over 
Diana as she sang Casta Diva at the piano, and pretended to see 
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nothing but her hair-bandeaux. We need our little illusions. Does 
‘t do Mr. Williams, M.P., worthy statistician that he is, any harm, 
that my wife believes angels are whispering to my child when 
the little thing smiles in its sleep? I like to believe in Park Lane ; 
itis so pretty, so bizarre, so genteely gothic, I daresay Clark, Fare- 
brother and Lye, or Asmodeus, could undeceive me. I daresay the 
cook could, or the footman: granting a footman, But I walk up 
and down; andif a lady’s maid were to brandish that sad material- 
ism, Lady Evangeline’s flannel petticoat, from the second pair front, 
| would shut my eyes. In an age of statistics and scepticism, which 
always go together, let us make fast our faith somewhere. J believe 
in Park Lane. I believe the houses are haunted by fairies, with 
assumed names in the ** Court Guide.” If the policeman would let 
me, I'dhire a German band some moonlight night, and serenade 
them. They might be eating lobster salad, or concluding their pre- 
parations to turn into bed: what then — who thinks, during the 
raptures, of catching a cold under his mistress’s lattice ? 

Every one has his Park Lane, his Dream-land, beyond the bills of 
mortality and the beat of Z, 99. | What is gained by disbelieving in 
addresses not found in the Post-office Directory? Don’t go to ana 
tomical museums. Saccharissa, skinned like the martyr lady, would 
not be as pretty: but, nevertheless, go and purchase presents for 
her at Atkinson’s or Rimmel’s. Don’t repeat too often that we must 
all die: her lips are not dust at present. There’s a glorious land- 
scape stretching away before you: and what if there be snakes in the 
grass ?—step out boldly. The sanitary reformer will tell Leander 
that itis bad for health to sleep with Hero’s head on his breast, for 
that they—however they bathe—breathe poison, and are killing one 
another. Don’t attend to him, he’s not poetic ; or, like Sam Rogers, 
he's partial to the flesh-brush, and not fretting. 

I don't see that the world is much wiser or much happier for facts. 
I think the Greek shepherd, singing under a blue sky containing to 
his eyes something more than gas, was happier and more reverent 
with his mythology, than our Socinian with his one God. 1 don’t 
object to steamn-engines,~ but I would like to keep the superstitions, 
ae sient see why astronomy and astrology cannot be alike satel- 

es of truth, 

Analyze the water of the Thames, and, instead of river nymphs, 
re would find feculent molecules ; and how much better are you 
i : You scorn superstitions, and you come to adulterations. You 
“i ask Ba , to realities, and you live in London or Manches- 
the q: “ ut down barbaric pomp by all means ; the Orders of 

¢ “arter and Bath, judges’ wigs, beef-eaters, javelin men, the Lion 
and the Unicorn, heraldry, the Honi soit, the Dieu et mon Droit: 
but if barbarians are left behind? Don't believe that God's work 
all these anguished ages, is consummated in the prosperity of the 
nee a of cotton velvet by Spitalfields weavers, who starve the 

ule. The electricity was not given merely for ordering a hurried 
spel of false hair, cut from Breton girls’ heads for a few francs the 
Pa eg: for the Queen's state ball at Buckinghain Palace. 
“sur dones knows more than Thales did; but I still can credit 
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a barbarian, with pupils more or less brought up as savages, though 
n clothed. And while the energetic Anglo-Saxon is extirpating 
the rs, L will enjoy my fetish in Park Lane. 

Faiths are onions. The Rev. Mr. Spirtgong and his flock, who 
revel in crimson and sulphur panoramas of eternal torments, have 
eaten of the same onion, and the congregation do not object to the 

eacher’s seasoning. The Park Lane onion has its party, too, It 
is an eschalot, a delicate onion, fragrant rather than mordant ; it js 
not a string of coarse stinging bulbs, but a garland of refreshing buds, 
Its does not bring tears to your eyes, but water to your lips. It is 
less a flavour than a soupgon. 


Next we have a Hampton Courter, 
Mus. Mutt. 


A dreadful old woman the Honourable Mrs, Mull; toothless, tot. 
tering to eternity, but still intensely selfish, unsympathetic and with 
all her staggering soul in the meal that she now chewed. Drive her 
back fast, badly-liveried driver of the genteel fly: assuredly she is 
of no use outside the Pauper Palace. Her gentility is so frightfully 

ected, that humanity can get nothing out of her. But don’t jolt 
er, driver, as she slumbers uneasily on the seat, hard to her flesh- 
less age—no, and don’t smoke; the whiffs would get in between the 
ereviees of the clattering glass window, and titillate her into activity 
that would inform on you with your master, dependent on gentee 
connection. Land her gingerly at the Pauper Palace ; and oh! do- 
mestic there, take care of her. Help her up the stairs to her own 
cosy eell. Remove her Indian shaw], costly covering of that withered 
frame ; take off her front, and give air to her heated scalp ; exchange 
those easy shoes for easier slippers ; let her rest on the sofa; give 
her refreshing Bohea ; listen, maid, with deference to her cross gossip 
and garrulous complaints ; put her to bed, to her downy bed, in gree 
time ; mix her negus nicely ; hush, as she doses. For, surely, Go has 
some purpose in having such beings on the face of the earth ;—and ten- 
derness to the inscrutable. Mystically perfunctory perhaps is the 
Hon. Mrs. Mull. 

She lived a pious life, according to the Decalogue. Well off, she 
repeated the eighth commandment with unction. The seventh she 
gave out with a clear conscience—at her age, with safety. She was 
quite satisfied with herself. « After all,” she said, “ I think the drive 
to Brixton did me good; I slept well after it.” Besides, she had 
something to talk about to the other genteel pauper old ladies; and 
the Hon. Mrs, Mull began to get invitations to tea parties, 


This photograph of Mrs, MudZ may be compared with the 
washed out water-color sketch of Mrs. Gowan which Dickens 
has inflicted on us in Little Dorrit, and by the comparison 
the reader will be enabled to estimate the great ability of 
Mr. Whitty. Mrs. Mull is life-like, you see about the Court, 
and you never forget her ; you never saw Mrs. Gowan, a 
you never saw Little Dorrit, nor the Sea Serpent, nor 
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i, nor The Wandering Jew, nor John Chivery, nor a Yahoo. 


Next we have, 
Tur Roman Anp Tue Briton. 


«These English are a great'people! What a people they would be 
if they understood the art of government !” 

“ Why, they are great colonisers.” 

« Yes; that they understand to be the destiny of the Anglo-Saxon 
race--to increase and multiply. oan - of rabbits : mission of cats ! 
They cover the earth, and that is all, Compare them to the Romans. 
The English have been in India one hundred years, and, if they dis- 

to-morrow, they would leave few traces of themselves. The 
r nae was not a man who could write perhaps—who never thought 
of establishing schools to teach writing ; but see how he has left his 
mark on the earth | You can track him over the world by his roads, 
his aqueducts, hig forums, bis baths, his amphitheatres. When I was 
in the Ionian Islands the people were beseeching Ward to build 
them a—lighthouse! In India, the British government extracts 
taxes, and imports Manchester—nothing more: they rule, they do 
not govern=-they occupy, they do not conquer! Here at home, 
what a sullen people; hideously overtaxed, unamused, irreligious, 
without individual or national high aspiration! In Ireland—there 
behold the sign of English genius for government! It was the 
English invented slavery of the blacks—what a blunder! It was the 
English then invented emancipation of the blacks—what a blunder !” 

“ But the English constitution.” 

“ They are a great nation in spite of it, not because of it. What 
institutions! The Church has no hold. The Court of Chancery is 
a curse. The Sovereign a domestic model. The Peers a sham. The 
House of Commons a club. Pauperism an institution !” 


Next we have, 
Ampition—WitH Tus Curt On. 


Mrs Tiffin had her servant, the Hibernian 8, as he was called 
(being O’Hea), lodged in a cottage not far off, provided with a sen- 
sible steed, and kept constant! going between the convent and the 
not very distant city of Turin, bin ing to the disconsolate widow, 
French, German, and English neo as well as old standard litera- 
ture of all sorts; for she had acquired a taste for reading, as the 
— taste she could gratify under the self-enforced circumstances. 

; ides the Romans, and the plays, and the elassics of all kinds—all 
, which were carefully concealed, in going and coming, from the 
ercely innocent ignorant abbess —there came bijoux, bonbons,dresses, 
aaat and the necessities of the superfluous toilette : and what with 

ode dissipations, earnest prayers, excellent meals, and penance, 
s w and the beads, a flower-garden and fasts, the piano and expia- 
pre altogether—with the society of some charming nuns, who were 
i oat oe to be told the stories of the Romans and of the married 

at © story-teller—the three years of retreat passed with greater 
Me than those of Diocletian, Charles the Fifth, Prince 


wea ikoff, and other famous Potentates looked after by Dr. 
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Before Thackeray had become a showman, wanting only a 
piano to excel Henry Russell in dodges, and before he had 
taken to deifying Louis Napoleon and raking up the dead slap. 
ders of our great, great grand fathers to cast dirt on the memo 
of the Four Georges, he had many passages in his fictions worthy 
our most complete admiration, however much we mightdissent 
from theirtone or spirit. But brilliant and telling asthesepas. 
sages were, he hasnothing superior to the following which we call, 


Woman Seen TuHrovGu Bounemsan Gtass. 


There is an endless mystery between the sexes. They have, in their 
most educated state at least, very little notion of one another. A 
woman brings forth a man-child, and to her dying day never under. 
stands the man. The man who has most knowledge of men has least 
knowledge of women: to understand a woman needs a refined, deli- 
cate, inquisitive turn, that masculinity is seldom equal to. What 
ludicrous women the poets create: take Milton’s Eve, for instance! 
What absurd men have been sketched on paper by mind-abounding 
women—take Mrs, Gore’s for instance. het philosophical people 
mention the reason: let others be content with the fact. 

Men believe in the patience of women. Compliment the armmal 
on any thing else, but not on that—it is a donkey’s quality: were it 
her quality we should not dote on her. Her failings are those of the 
higher-bred animal. It is her want of patience, which is her charm 
and curse. Did you ever notice a woman driving a pair of ponies? 
It is very pretty, but very peculiar. She puts the teased things to 
their topmost speed. She is always whipping their dodging flanks. 
She is always senting the galvanised reins. She is always looking 
right and left, twisting and tossing her fantastically-covered head 
two ways at once. She sees the mighty 'buses, and avoids them hun- 
dreds of yards before they come up. She goes ten feet too much on 
one side in clearing the rushing cab or whirling chariot. Again, 
did you ever see a woman crossing aroad? What patience—that is 
to suy, what fright! what dashing forward and diving back ; and 
when, at a crisis, she scuds, how recklessly high does she disclose the 
excited hose! So in marriage. Doubtless, when well-harnessed, 
and the groaning char-au-bane, crunching over the mud, is full of 
children, she pulls steadily, the scorched collar withal. But how she 
skits, and scampers, and shies, and jumps at first! 

Therese had character, not thought: she did—she didn’t think : 
and was miserable. Very likely, marriage is sometimes chains of 
flowers, But you pluck and pull at the garland nervously, and it 
soon an affair of stalks; and stalks hurt if you kick against them. 
But the regular chains are worn by the adept convict with comfort. 
The disaster in marriage is, that the sweet delusions of the coming 

happiness, to be caught and fondled, maintains the unsyllogistie soul 
in an unphilosophical state. In the condemned cell, where affairs 
are realized, prisoners always sleep well. And yet there are some? 
our statesmen complacently chattering about a new law of divoree: 
Bah! It is the destiny of humanity to marry and regret it; ® 
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the law should beware the casualties that occur to those who step 
between man and wife in the assuaging commotion that tempers 
enife is res Profound ‘ie Marriage and mirage are 
the same thing, differently spelt. But does it do the caravan any 
harm to believe ‘in water? When yon are thirsty, the next best 
thing to having water, is to believe that you are going to have it. 
Live the mirage! Live Marriage ! : é : : 

But it is a washy subject. Next to Sin le Life, marriage is the 
most ludicrous and the most insipid of all lives. 

Once detained at a Rue de Rivoli hotel, in Paris—costly, comfort- 
ably-bedded Windsor—I was reduced to a daily analysis of the coffee- 
roou. 

There also breakfasted and dined there, with equal regularity, a 
young couple—newly married. They were Americans. He was of 
that young-planter-from-the-South complexion, which you see often 
at the Trafalgar, Greenwich, eating whitebait, and paying for it out 
of the product of black men ; a low forehead, a classic nose, shining 
olive A ere cocoa-nut teeth, and round Greek chin. She was a 
tiny thing of flush fifteen, olive and ripe, with brown glistening ring- 
lets on a delicious girly head. They fed there—the hungry, timid 
birds—because they dreaded, no doubt, the hum and stare of the 
cafés, This coffee-room was solitary of all but myself; and I hid 
myself behind one of those large yellow reprint novels that Paris 
a to be principally engaged in pa Pago eety Me they never 

thought of ; they regarded the room as inhabited by themselves and 
the waiter. The waiter was a stern matter-of-fact man, rough with 
these tender, cooing Yankees, to whom he was incessantly pointing 
out pluts, and from whom he was always taking incoherent orders 
favourable to the establishment ; and, in deference to his middle-aged 
prejudices, they prattled low, whisperingly as the south wind, over 
the usual thing. How beaming they were; what dulcet endearin 
breath ; what pretty caresses! How I used to envy that man! y 
hated him. He was so rich, had such youth, had such an appetite, 
and such a bride. Human felicity at last, I thought, to be noted 
down. J would rather see it daily, than in fact breakfast at the 
“ Cardinal,” and dine at the “ Trois Fréres ;" and I ate my bifstek, 
abominable, and drank my St. Jullien, corked, in sympathetic peace 
for a fortnight in that coffee-rroom—a room, but for them, simply 
odorous of the plentiful and palpable British breakfasts of the morn- 
ing. At last we bowed to one another ; smiled; good-dayed. Finally, 
one evening at dinner she rose and left the room without him, after 
4 prolonged and poetic repast. She curtsied prettily in a flouncing, 
fluttering brown dress, that seemed a continuation of the veil of ring- 
lets, and departed like a vision. The youth, the Apollo, brave and 
bright, carried his chair over to me. He winked. 


. Eaten too much to-day, she has,’ said he; ‘and now I'd like 
to have a liquor and smoke with you, friend. * I'd like darnedly to go 
and see an-out-and-out Balin Paris. Shall us?” 

On that day I resolved never to marry. We are too gross for 


28 
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the institution. The marriages that are made in heaven are fulfilled 
there. 


There is a good deal of unpleasant truth in the following 
about marriage, though it 18, 
Marriage Seen From a Bonemian Pornt or Visgioy, 


It is a very common thing, an unhappy marriage. Everybody 
knows that, and yet everybody marries: and of course everybody is 
right; for in life there is only a choice of unhappinesses,—to remain 
single, is te be certainly miserable, as we are gregarious animals; 
to live in scandalous union, is to fight with the respectabilities; to 
take to marriage, is to try a chance of bliss—is to get certain bliss 
for a month or two; which, short as the period is, you are not cer. 
tain of out of marriage: so everybody marries, and the experience 
of mankind approves of marriage, from the common-sense point of 
view. If ladies and gentlemen marry in a passion, insisting that they 
were born for one another, and do not calculate that, in a year or so, 
they will find it a dull business, requiring to be looked at from the 
common-sense point of view, is the institution responsible for their 
being idiotic ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Recton tasted perfect happiness in the first three 
months—it was in the Long Vacation that they were united—of 
their married life‘ They felt so good, so pure, so honest then, that 
they deserved that perfect happiness. It is a singularly com 
answer to sentimentalists, who are ashamed of the animal part of our 
nature, that love is the most subtly refined, most grand, least selfish, 
when it is love in marriage ; and that married lovers are generally 
in their most noble and most intellectual existence, precisely in the 

riod when they rather rejoice at not being “all soul.” Jean Paul 
vas remarked the error of those who mistake the love of one for the 
love of mankind ; but, still, it is certain that our best moments of 
philanthropy are when we are most intensely in love with ourselves 
—our own second selves, pro fem. For the three months in which 
the Rectons wandered hand-in-hand through Europe, and at the end 
of which, opening their Bower of Bliss in a highly-respectable street, 
they offered their friendship to society,—were so joyous, so beaut 
fully happy, that they were worth any amount of subsequent disasters. 
And the reaction was rather severe. In six months, Mrs. Reeton 
agreed with her husband that it would be madness to neglect work: 
in nine months, she had ascertained that she must expect very little 
of his society: and in eighteen months, she was glad that his avoca- 
tions at chambers left her perfectly free to occupy and amuse 
as she pleased, from breakfast-time to midnight. 

Mr. Recton, on the other hand, though he did not regret his mar- 
riage, was kind to his wife ; was pleased with the comfort and solidity 
of a home; had found out that he preferred the interest and exeite- 
ment of his profession’ to dinner parties, or evening parties, or fetes 
of any sort; that his wife had only to talk to him of what did net 
greatly charm him into attention, and, generally, he was glad that 
her sisters and her old friends were so near her, to enable her to pass 
eo 
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‘me pleasantly. ‘They never had one quarrel about any slight 
saat par aaarele as aeoviad people who determine to be affec- 
tionately always together so constantly have ; and in their easy exis- 
tence, of his prosperity, her satisfaction with that prosperity, their 
calm complete household, and their prevailing separation, great 
matters for altércation did not occur. Neither tried to rule or in- 
fluence the other: they talked rae aa pe and lived very inde- 

dently ; and though she sometimes sighed in envy of greater 

Iedies, higher born and qieniag in a sublimer sphere, and he, now — 
and then, was vexed and brooded when he had to dine alone, and to 
have his tea brought to his little library by a servant ; on the whole, 
neither regretted the matrimony in which they were implicated. 
What, then, if they were disillusioned ? It was a comfortable match ; 
and for this reason—both had become indifferent. When there is 
unhappiness—not merely negative, but positive and unfortunate un- 
happiness—it is when the one continues to love, and the other has 
become disgusted. Greatest unhappiness of all, it is when the indif- 
ference has become contemptuous indifference: the right sort of 
sensation for married life—as so few can sustain ardent, fresh, 
genuine love—is indifference accompanied with respect. Thus, a 
clever woman is often seen content with a husband who is a fool, 
but whose moral character is high ; and of course, on the other hand, 
clever men cultivate idiotic wives—there is so much guarantee of 
goodness in a downright brainless angel. 

The worst of such arrangements as those of the Rectons is, that 
ifthe wife is pretty, has been flirty before her marriage, and con- 
tinues, after her marriage, in the old set, she runs great risks of 
damaging her moral character, and of having, in the last resort, to 
sacrifice her virtue to save her reputation. People never saw Mr. 
Recton—began to forget that there was a Mr. Recton; and ho 
Mrs. Recton was a very good girl, so far as she knew, is it wonderful 
that she was sometimes tempted to forget that there was a Mr. Rec- 
ton? She committed indiscretions; and she found that people saw them, 
and that, for the matter of their opinion, she might just as well have 
committed faults. A poor woman, neglected by a husband, pestered 
by her lover, gets into a false position, gets compromised, and the 
lover manages the rest, despite of her. 

_ Mrs. Recton was a person without sufficient character to like sin as 
sin, or virtue as virtue: she was influenced by her education, her 
connections, her position, and was the victim of circumstances. She 
had no fault to find with her husband, except for that which, from 
the man’s point of view, was to his and his father’s honor—that his 
father had a somewhat ignoble trade in Northwhat; and, had her 
husband taken the trouble to study her and to manage her, she. 
would have lived or died worthily enough. But she couldn't stay at 
home: she liked the motion, the glare, and the excitement of society. 

ad married sisters ; and when married sisters get together they 

ag become cynical and unromantic, and talk of the abstract 
2 ‘a sex much as men talk of women—never considering how their 
Me osophy applies to their own womankind of wives and sisters, 

*s, Kecton had not brain or heart enough to render her safe in her 
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freedom. Her old lovers, ineligible as husbands, clustered roung 
her, and there was so much talk of love that she began to believe she 
had done a deadly wrong in marrying Recton. 

Here for the present we leave the Friends of Bohemia, but 
we would Mr. Whitty had set up his tent for a time amongst 
the Irish Bohemians. What a world of observation the Bar 
and the Four Courts would open up. The seniors plotting and 
settling in corners whois likely to go up to heaven, and who likely 
thereupon to go up to that other heaven, the Bench. The 
juniors just wigged, who are in training, and going in, for 
the Chancellorship, and who cultivate the Castle society by 
driving in batches of four, in a single-covered car and hired court 
suits, to the levee ; the stuff gownsmen of ten years standing 
toadying attorneys until they almost touch their wigs and say, 
want a barrister, sir; do it cheap, only shop for law, sir;” 
the ignoring all merit save that of one man, the speaker's self. 
And then the judges, some, whose learning made them what 
they are, side by side with those who in old days were hoisted 
to the judgment seat, when the ermine was a disgrace, the 
shroud of ignorance, or the livery of bigotry. And4 the levee, 
with its mob of gentry, broken gentlemen, trading politicians, 
panting place men, aspiring attorneys, and the raff of the 
squares, And then the drawing-rooms; Mrs. Finnigan, the 
attorney’s wife looking down on Flannagan the doctor's ; and 
the yonng swells cursing the Lord Lieutenant because he 
stopped the champagne ; and the sweet young things, talking of 
Kingstown, and the bands, and the free sights generally ; and 
the clergymen toadying the bishops, and the seedy, parturient 
parsons’ wives, full of converting the Papists by means of 
soup and stirabout; and then the young gentlemen who 
have been detailing to each other how cheaply they hired the 
resplendent vest and stained smalls in which they figure, 
just as the other sex have been telling those from whom they 
cannot conceal it, how well Packer of Leinster-street, or Morr- 
essie of South Frederick-street, cleans lace and feathers; and then 
the bustle of going’ home ; Lord Pouldoody’s carriage called, 
and Mrs. M‘Sweeny Mulligan’s covered car stopping the way; 
and then the servants with fruwzy coats made to fit all sized 
men, and colored neck-ties, and baggy trousers, and uncut hair, 
and all with cockades in their four and ninepenny hats; 
and then the Freeman aud Saunders in the morning, describing 
the dresses, whilst the milliner’s manis in the hall waiting for the 
amount of the account; and papa is going off to pledge the 
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family diamonds, with the convenient relative, to raise money 
to meet a bill given for the outfit; and whilst the daughter is 
thinking of the compliments paid to her dress and figure by 
Snobbius, the Aid-de-Camp, Snobbins is taking a contemplative 
pipe, and thinking what a foolshe must be nottoweara stays when 
she wilé dance the polka. And then the charming summer 
Receptions in the Lodge Gardens; the Lord Lieutenant 
yandyking about amongst the Wateauish groups who are 
making poses-plastiques of themselves. ‘The brilliant young 
gentlemen in “all rounders,” and the pretty young ladies in 
crinoline, those cruel sous jupes bouffantes, which are weapons 
in their teuseness, and make your shins black and blue with a 
whisk from the tail. We know nothing, for Whitty’s book, like 
a Summer Reception ;—a smiling Vice Roy, deputy of a deputy ; 
bored aids ; sweltering matrons; panting maidens, smotheredin 
muslin and choaked with dust; pompous papas, hot from 
the courts or hospitals and waiting for a word from His 
Excellency ; sons, all collars and cuffs and whiskers, and every 
body cruising for the refrigerated coffee, or gasping for, as 
Muldoon of the Sallynoggin Artillery calls it to Cleary of the 
Mullinahone Fencibles, the ice “ with the dead could out of it.” 

Here would be a field for Mr. Whitty, a field totally un- 
worked save, by Lever, who is only capable of opening the 
surface unless he steals from somebody else; let us hope 
that Mr. Whitty will notneglect the opportunity. We meant 
to have kept the ‘‘ diggin” for ourselves, but we are his friend, 
and he shall have it for his own pick-axe—* Gli amici legono 
la borsa con un filo di ragnatelo,”’ 

Turning now from the reality of Mr. Whitty to the romance 
of Mrs. Hemphill, we feel as if we had sprung from the highest 
summit of Magillicuddy’s Reeks, with their stony facts, to float 
on the deep still bosom of the lake, where fancied chiefs of long 
ago lie sleeping. 

It is refreshing to turn thus, away from the cares and turmoil 
of a busy world, and dwell, for even a short period, in the 
Eden of a romance; such is the:tone and tenor of Freida, the 
Jongleur, and in this guise we mean to treat it. The scene 
opens towards the conclusion of the thirteenth century, when 
Philip le Bel though swaying the destinies of France, was still 
ruled by his brother, Charles, Count de Valois: both entertained 
a marked hostility to the Templars, in unison with many of the 
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crowned heads of Europe. This hostility was occasioned more 
by jealousy of the advancing power of the Templars, than b 

any feeling of morality regarding the shortcomings of the order, 
though unfortunately at a later period this served as a pretext for 
their total suppression. Our story, however, commences with 
a diplomatic journey of Charles to the Duke of Bavaria, where 
he meets and becomes enamoured of a beautiful girl, poor and 
dependent, though a near relative to the Duke. Beatrie Visconti 
has but just returned from a convent, where she had been 
educated ; and to a rare beauty of person, added the charms of 
a noble heart and highly cultivated mind ; her reserve of man- 
ner suited admirably with her peculiar style of beauty, her lofty 
stature and Juno-like bearing being in strict keeping with the 
dignity of her deportment. Such a combination of attractions 
acted as an incentive to De Valois’ passion, and the Duke 
looked on this triumph of his ambition with an anxious eye, 
Nor was Beatriz herself unconscious of the proud man’s 
regard, and aware of her inability to return it, used every 
effort of her gentle nature to repress his admiration. Charles, 
however, unaccustomed to refusal, and aware that both his 
military prowess and personal beauty, rendered him a meet 
companion for the first and fairest in the land, dreams not of 
repulse ; and without even consulting Beatria, having obtained 
the consent of his brother through the intervention of a young 
priest, named Francesco d’ E'sculo, esteemed for superior talents, 
extensive learning, and unaffected piety; he employs this 
Esculo to bear the glad tidings to Beatriz, never doubting her 
joyful consent. Judge then of this proud man’s dismay, when 
informed that the lady rejects his suit, she having acknowledged 
in confidence, to the priest, her love for a young Templar, Guy 
@ Auvergne. The Duke’s exasperation almost exceeds that of 
De Valois, though both are ignorant that an earthly rival 
occasions this sad rejection, for sad it proved, in the total sub- 
version of every good quality in the mind of Charles, whose 
nature thenceforward became bold and bad. Beatria, by 
her own desire, returns to a Conventual life, for which they con- 
ceive she has a special inclination. It was during her sojourn 
at the convent thatshe metand loved Guy d’ Auvergne: the Prince 
of Dauphiny’s residence being near she spent her vacations 
with the daughter of that noble house, who was also a boarder 
m the convent. The Templar was a frequent inmate, and con- 
sidered the best lance of his order, and next in power and in- 
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fluence tothe grand master, Peter de Beaujeau. Though not as 
handsome as Charles, he still gained the entire heart of Beatria: 
De Valois anxious to know all of Beaéria’s life in the convent, 
employs his squire, Gau/ter, to act as spy and informer ; well 
fitted by nature for this purpose he soon discovers her love for 
a Templar, and informs his master. Gaudtier was intended 
for the Charch, but having no vocation, on his sister marrying 
into the noble house of Evreux, he left the Church and became 
squire to De Valois. Guy d@’ Auvergne had an interview with 
Beatriz, and discovering the danger she had been in of been lost 
to him, got himself absolved from his vows and was married. 
On Charles being informed of the matter he immediately waited 
on Philip to enforce, on this plea, the suppression of the 
Templars. 

Thirteen months have now elapsed, and the scene has changed 
to Palestine. Peter Beaujeau being ill, Guy de Auvergne suc- 
ceeds as grand master, though a perfect contrast in manner to 
the pure and ascetic Peter. It was Christmas Eve, and some 
of the younger and wilder spirits of the Templars have pre- 
vailed on D’ Auvergne to admit a party of Jongleurs for their 
recreation. ‘Tradition imparted to this wild race an ancient 
and noble ancestry, tracing their origin to the time of Con- 
stantine, whose desire of uprooting paganism banished them 
as wanderers ; they still, however, retained a species of free- 
masonry, by which they recognised and aided each other in the 
most remote regions. ‘I'he party entered ; amongst them was 
Freida, daughter to the head or chief, a woman of amazing 
height, and features well cut, bearing an expression at once 
austere and melancholy. Freida, who takes so prominent a 
position, merits a full description. Of surpassing loveliness, 


She wore drawers of slight white Persian silk, of immense width, 
clasped round the delicate ankle by bands of elastic gold, studded 
with brilliants and emeralds of great price; over these was thrown 
a dress of Chios gauze, shading the bosom just swelling into 
womanhood. A robe of azure Damascus silk was confined to the 
bere by a zone of gold sparkling with jewels: and Freida wore 
anys of the same. A circle of orient pearl in the form of a dia- 
em ornamented the head ; from which flowed, nearly to the feet, a 
penton of fair waving hair, unconfined by braiding or ornament. 
th is fantastic and splendid dress in some degree resembled that at 
‘at aes worn by the Almaghs of Egypt, only that of the latter too 
y displayed the charms of the wearer; whereas Freida’s was so 
arranged, that Beatrix, the Christian maid, need not have blushed 


. 
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to have worn it before the stern Brothers of St. Bruno, who might 
have condemned its vanity and extravagance, but not its want of 
virgin delicacy. 

We are, however, ashamed to admit that D’ Auvergne, for- 
getful of his vows to Beatrix as he had been heretofore of his 
vows to his Order, falls desperately in love with Freida, and 
she returns his passion with all the ardor of her wild and he- 
rvic nature, but spurns his love unless he consents to make her 
his wife; and Guy, aware that his former marriage rendered 
any such contract a nullity, consents to the pagan rite. But the 
of Acre is approaching, and the punishment of the Templars 
at hand. Gaultier, De Valois’ spy and squire, has come to 
Palestine, his maternal uncle being elected legate, he accom. 
panies him, and distinguished himself amongst the Italian 
troops, who, being defeated, he joins the Templars, and hav. 
ing gallantly defended the grand master, he receives several 
spear wounds, and falls over the dead body of Peter de Beawjeau. 
A few unhappy Christians fled in despair, whilst the oa 
from some burning fortresses cast a lurid glare, throwing the 
forms of the dead and dying into ghastly relief. 


And now, amidst the partial darkness, along train of nuns is seen ; 
they come, like ministering spirits, to sooth the afflicted; and, as 
they raise their rich, clear, melodious voices, to chant forth the 
hymn,— 

‘“‘ Jesus, Lord, repair our losse, 
Restore to us the holy Crosse,” 


they seemed, tothe wounded, a choir of angels; and hopes, blessed hopes 
of eternity, were awakened in hearts which, it may be, previously 
dared to murmur at the decrees of Providence. Oh! it was joy, 
rapture in the awful hour of death !—death in the cold, cheerless, 
bloody field of battle, of murder, and of strife, to hear the voice of 
prayer, to feel woman's soft hands dress their wounds, to recline on 
ier bosom as she moistens the parched lips which before had fran- 
ticly groaned for one drop to check the quenching thirst; for 
these blessed women had scattered themselves through the place as- 
sisting and comforting the victims of unsanctified ambition or of 
mistaken zeal ! 


We left Gau/tier prostrate over the dead body of the master, 
when a strange phantom appears before him, and Frieda rescues 
him, and placing him on her palfrey, Zine, supports him with 
her arms, but just as they are about to pass the Hospital of 
the Knights of St John, some of the Knights rushed forth and 
sinking on their knees, uplifted their swords and chanted forth 
the Ora pro Nobis, 
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The appearance which thus affected the Knights of St. John, 
though simple in description, in effect undoubtedly seemed strange 


sterious. : 
vm dale the reigning horrors Freida had ridden forth in a dancing 


eostume,—the most superb in her possession, —merely casting over 
it a dark mantle, studded with a crescent and stars, to be worn on 
dramatic occasions when she personated Night. The breeze had 


spread the robe to its full extent ; while the steed was shaded behind 
a heap of ruins, and to gain a bird’s-eye view of the field, so as to 


ide her way, Freida (a perfect equestrian) stood on the palfrey, 

r beauty gleaming forth in renewed lustre, from the flush of ex. 
citement and anxiety. Against her was just distinguishable the 

hastly face of the Legate’s nephew, well, known in Acre, and who 
fad been seen by hundreds to fall dead (so it was believed), as he 
boldly shielded the remains of the Grand Master of the Templars 
from the infidel Saracens. 

“Holy Saints, assoil our suffering souls!” shouted the knights. 
“What is this we behold ?—yes, it is Gaultier, the Legate’s 
nephew ;—there is no mistaking. God have mercy !—Holy 
Virgin, in pity inspire us with the knowledge whether it be as irit 
of light or of evil which now wafts him to the final goal of the 
blessed or accursed ?” They shuddered, elevated still higher the 
cross-handled weapons, and louder sang out the Ora pro nobis. 

A period of twenty years has now passed over; /reida and 
her son have been forsaken by the Templar, who is now 
residing at Athens with Beatriz, and his son Rodolphe, a fine 
youth, to whose heels the Emperor of Germany had himself 
allixed the spurs of knighthood. Gaultier having received 
a deaconry at Natolia, had lived there up to the present period, 
bat his brother-in-law, Couné icon, dying, and leaving him 
guardian to his nephew Foudque, he was summoned to Paris on 
business, where no sooner arrived, than he was discovered by 
the Knights of St. John. They summoned him to appear before 
the States General, to answer the charge of having been seen 
in the strange position we have before alluded to; three of the 
Knights who had escaped bore testemony to his having been 
end to life through the influence of witchcraft, and that he 
ad sold his immortal soul, in order that his body might be 
menoriaied. In this dilemma Gaultier goes to De Valois, who, 
ehighted with the opportunity of crushing the Templars, as 
soon as he had heard Graultier’s story, tells him that he must 
a the chief Templars, and arraign the Grand Master, James 

’ , laa, and Guy D’ Auvergne, of necromancy, and collusion 
ws cise infidels, and thus prostrate the Templars whom he 
oe Gaultier at first refuses to tell aught but the truth, 
ut between bribes of future favor, and menaces of death, he 
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consents, and having brought him before the Provost, better 
known by the sobriquet of Chef des Rats, he obtains an order 
for the appearance of the two Templars, and after a mock trial 
they were cruelly sentenced to the stake. Sad and bitter was 
the retribution endured by that same house of Valois. 

But as one crime generally leads to another, Gaultier had 
no sooner consented to the destruction of the Templars, than 
he was called on by the same bold bad man, to hand him over 
seventy thousand florins of the money he held in trust as his 
nephew's guardian ; the reason for this requirement. was, he 
had squandered the public monies, of which the King was 
ignorant, and being taunted publicly with the crime, by 
Enguerand Marigni he had given him the lie; when the proud 
Norman in his rage struck him, and refused meeting him in 
combat, on the plea, that by his embezzlement of the public 
monies, he had proved himself a recreant Knight. On the 
tenth, it was then the fourth of the month, the prelates and 
peers of }’rance were to meet, to enquire into those grave 
charges, and the only way he could refute them was by hand. 
ing in the money, and then woe to the house of Marigni ; the 
hatred of a Valois must only end with the destruction ofa 
foe. 

Gaultier yielded to his menaces on one hand, and his 
promises of a Cardinal’s hat on the other, and thus effected a 
compromise with his conscince. Three more years have passed 
away, and with them the Prince and the Pontiff. Louis Hutin 
had also succeeded and died away, and the throne was now 
filled by Philip V. who had in his boyhood so warmly 
espoused the ‘l'emplars cause as to challenge his uncle Charles 
in fair fight to decide the ‘lemplars’ guilt or innocence. Another 
year has elapsed, and Gaudtier is appointed to the see of Longus, 
and. his first care on arriving at Paris is to seek out 
De Valois and demand the sums of money lent, now that 
the guardianship was at anend. He hired a magnificent hotel 
on the banks of the Seine, and went with much pomp to attend 
a reception of the King, but the young monarch’s address to 
the newly elected Bishop was haughty and diseoarteous, 
unlike hisusual bland politeness, for independent of the Templars 
he was irritated that his Queen, Jane D’ Artois, should have 
selected him for her confessor. Retiring early Gaultier 
off at a brisk pace for the hotel De Vadois, and was surprised to 
behold all desolate ; on inquiring, he discovered that during 
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the reign of Louis Hutin, Charles had ruled France, and 
wreaked his revenge on Enguerand Marigni ; and it was con- 
sidered that in so doing, he had recourse to magic, and was 
assisted in his designs by a pagan sorceress who was aflerwards 
burned, but on the death of Louis, the Count vanished, some 
said to the Holy Land, butthe general belief was, he was spirited 
away by the Saxon Jongleur. With this disjointed information, 
Gaultier departed to brood over his shattered hopes. 

A woman in widowed garb seemed to be watching for him, 
and whilst some noisy disputants were wrangling, slipped a 
fold of vellum into his hands, and disappeared. On gaining 
his hotel, his first care was to examine the seroll he had so 
mysteriously received, he then hastened to greet his nephew 
Foulque, who had been awaiting his return. It is necessary, 
in order to elucidate our narrative, to enter into particulars 
relative to this young man and his claims. We have before 
related, that Gaudtier’s sister had been married to Count Nicol 
only brother to the Baron D’ Evreux, who on inheriting his 
estates, found them encumbered to their full value. He mar- 
ried the beautiful heiress of the Lord D’Anville, and being 
romantically in love, permitted her father to dispose of her 
property at pleasure ; it so happened, that in consequence’ of 
a large sum advanced to Saimt Louis towards carrying on the 
Crusade, the Lord D’Anville and his heirs possessed the 
power of willing their property, though that power was atvarience 
with the feudal law ; proud of his daughter’s connection with 
the royal house of France, to preserve that connection he had 
the entire property so settled, that in case of failure of male 
issue, the daughter would inherit. Ere fifteen months had 
elapsed, the lovely Baroness was laid in the grave, having first 
given birth to a daughter. As rumours were rife of the 
Baron’s fierce temper having partially caused his bride’s death, 
a hostile feeling grew up between him and the Lord D’ Anville, 
which it was the policy of both parties to conceal, the Baron 
receiving large sums of money from his father-in-law to  per- 
mit his guardianship of the infant Louise. She had scarcely 
attained her sixteenth year when Lord D’ Anville died, leaving 
her in care of a young man, Francesco L’ Esculo, a near 
kinsman ; D’vreue seemed unmindful of the weakness he 
had betrayed in permitting all his property to be thus seques- 
tered, but on his father-in-law’s death discovered that he, 
through hatred, had settled every rood on Louise. Having 
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never loved his child, he now detested her, and she remained 
two years longer under Hseulo’s care. Being of a delicate 
constitution and weak in mind, she trembled at her father’s 
name, who at this period sent a stern mandate, informing her 
of his approaching nuptials with a lady of rank, and com 
manding her to prepare for the Convent of Laval. Esculp, 
aware of his fixity of purpose, as the only means of contrayert. 
ing that cruelty, set out for Rome, to obtain the protection 
of Pope Boniface for Louise. During his absence, the castle 
was crowded with artisans, preparatory to the wedding, 
Amongst them was a jeweller named Hudert Clisson, who 
whilst polishing up the shields and corslets, enchanted Louise 
with his descriptions of them. An elopement took place, the 
Baron's marriage was broken off, and before six years L’ Evreug 
adopted Foudgue as his heir. It had been reported, that 
in a fit of rage the Baron had wiped out the stain of a dis. 
graceful marriage in his daughter’s blood ; that he done so, was 
true, but she before dying had given birth to a daughter, who 
was named Bona, the Pope having been her sponsor, granted 
her all the claims of heirship. 

We now return to Foudque’s interview with his worthy uncle, 
*¢[ say, Bishop, you are welcome back to France,” was the first 
salutation of this rude man, ‘* that is, if you confirm the report 
of old Baron D’ Evreux’s death ; how died the old penitent? | 
mean to makegood use of the large sums deposited in your hands, 
so, come at once to the reckoning ; no lack of payment I hope.” 
(aultier replied, that when assured of his right of inheritance he 
would resign his trust; he then explained how matters were, 
the existence of the girl, and her claims ratified by Pope 
Boniface, and advised his nephew to seek her hand. He, 
however, informs him, that he is in love with Agatha D Abeu, 
who was at Court, under the protection of the Queen; she 
was, however, thought to be under a cloud, from having been 
considered in communication with Freida the Jongleur. Her 
uncle when dying, made a testament, by which Lord Rodolphe 
Visconti, son of the Templar Guy D’ Auvergne, was to enter 
the lists with Foudgue for the maiden’s hand ; stranger still, 
should Rodolphe decline the proffered honor, one half her pro- 
perty was to go to him, and the remaining portion at her 
death to the Convent of Laval, and the Benedictine brothers 
of Mayenne. He moreover informs him, that under aly 
circumstances, Agatha shali be his bride, that he is the head 
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. of the malcontents, and that Paris, nay, even France, should 
" be deluged in blood sooner than he should yield his claim. 
Philip, not being in good odor, in consequence of his 
We q patronage of the Jews, whom the Barons were anxious to 
: ; destroy, thinking to liquidate by that means the large sums 
”, q they owed to the Israelites; biassed by those feelings, they 
: : instigated the Parisians to demand from Philip the total 
, : destruction of the Jews by an Auto-da-fe. The King, how- 
: ever, sooner than consent to such an act of cruelty, appealed 
: to the reason and good feeling of the people. The interests of 
' ; the Barons, and the excited passions of the populace, rendered 
: this mild appeal fruitless, and it was through the intervention 
“ : of Francesco D’ Esculo, the Cordelier brother, that a compro- 
r ‘ mise was effected, on condition of the Jews evacuating Paris in 


three weeks. 
Rodolphe Visconti having requested permission to hunt the 
wolves in the precincts of the Castle d’Abeis, the barons, in- 


censed that a stranger should bear away the palm of victory, 

pledge themselves to unite in the dangerous encounter. 
| Gaulthier, however, is determined, should Rodolphe succeed, 
' to accuse him of accomplishing this noble feat by the aid of 
magic, inherited from his father. He again encounters the 
woman from whom he had received the mysterious note, who, 


: as may be foreseen, was no other than /’reida. She relates 
4 to him a long and painful history of the past; how, after the 
q desertion of Guy d’ Auvergne, she resided for some years in Jaffa 

with her boy Edrid, who at fifteen becoming delicate, was 
] ordered to a European climate; she then, after escaping ship- 
: wreck, by which all her means were consigned to the deep, 
arrived at Paris with her son, at atime when the Jongleurs were 
banished by Louis Hutin, not alone from Paris but from all 
France, Destitute of all means of support, they lived in 
wretched chambers near Montfaucon, their only mode of sub- 
sistenee being obtained by Hdrid’s singing Oriental ballads. 
Though perfectly untaught, this boy had a natural taste for 
music and the culture of flowers, and his only perception 
of right and wrong was an inherent love of truth which in- 
vrata — him. lle passionately loved his mother, 
nie hie ane were to him a source of deep pain. Iaving 
reeds we Pies: i ee he rushes out one evening in 
7 ee ing how to procure even a cooling drink for 
» WhO 1s In a fever. It was the feast of Corpus 
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Christi, and seeing crowds enter the church, he instinctively 
followed ; the solemnity of the devotion he there witnessed 
impressed him with a strange feeling of awe, whilst the discourse 
of the saintly prelate, preaching the, to him unknown, doctrine 
of Christianity, shed a balm over his hitherto benighted soy] 
and he cast himself at the foot of the altar, impressed with the 
idea that he had at length found a source of happiness to which 
he had been hitherto a stranger. A strange feeling of up. 
consciousness overpowered him, and when he awoke he found 
the church almost empty; in traversing its sacred aisles he 
observes an altar on which was a gorgeous vase of oriental 
shape, imbedded with gems; he stops to admire it, and then, 
recollecting the state of his sick parent, and knowing that a 
Jew, from whom he had before obtained money for some of his 
mother’s trinkets, would give him a large sum for this valuable 
prize, he, unconscious of the crime he was committing, bears it 
off to Ozias the Jew, and obtains sufficient for his present 
wants and a cithern of much value—this was an instrument ou 
which he played to perfection. It unfortunately happened 
that this vase was one of the most valued gems in the whole 
kingdom ; there was even a legend attached to it, which 
rendered it priceless ; this was, that if the Jews could gain the 
possession of it for nine years, in three times nine they would 
be once more re-united, and in possession of their own Jeru 
salem. ‘The vase having been discovered in a state of decay from 
neglect, by De Valois, who was a great admirer of the fine arts, 
he had given it to Hudert Clisson the jeweller, to restore it ; the 
King himself kept the key of the casket to which it was con 
signed ; Clisson had brought it home that evening, and left 
it onthealtar by desire of the Bishop of Beauvais, till he 
had returned from the Louvrewith the key ; unhappily Ldrid inhis 
absence purloined the vase which led to most unfortunate con- 
clusions. Le Valois, in his hatred to Enguerand Marigm, 
thought this a good opportunity of accomplishing his vengeance 
and had the temerity to accuse the bishop, who was his brother, 
of the theft, and Huseré Clisson as an accomplice. The good 
prelate did not take the trouble of refuting this base charge, 
though it created a strange feeling throughout Paris. Freida 
was unconscious of the whole matter, till one evening she was 
admiring the cithern, and having asked Adrid where he got it, 
was the ninformed of the circumstance; she, terrified at the act, 
well aware that the Christians considered sacrilege as a criue 
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of death, determined on flight next day; but ere dawn 


i : peg aroused by an unusual knocking, and on the door 
he E being opened Hudert Clisson entered, accompanied by a priest ; 
nels Freida shrieked, well knowing their doom was sealed. Such 
al, q was the fact, as on Edrid being questioned, he, despite his 
he i mother’s screams and threats, told the whole truth, It ap- 
ch 3 that the priest, Pére Langravare, having met a woman 
n- ; in the street, running wildly, discovered that she was in search 
nd q of a physician for a Jew, who was on the point of death; the 
he q Pere being a physician also, went to see the Jew, to render him 
tal q assistance, and, on arriving at his house, found him at the point 
n, ’ of death, and pressing his hand against his breast, thought 
a : there lay the pain, opened his vest and discovered the vase. 
iis : His joy was unbounded, he questioned him as to how he had 
le q obtained it, and the only information he could acquire was that 
it : afair youth with a melodious voice, and who said he had a 
ut Oo sick parent, had sold it to him. angravare carried it at once 
m 7 to the good bishop, who told him he thought he had a clue to 
od ‘ the perpetrator of the sacrilege, having heard the most divine 
le ’ music issuing from the neighbourhood of Montfaucon, Thus 
ch : the discovery was effected. drid’s manner won on the Pere, 
hel there was such a holiness in his _ simplicity; however, 
d nothing could be done, and JZuderé was left to guard them 
us a whilst Langravare went for the Provost, who soon returned 
n with guards to convey them to his own house. reida has 
s, 4 a return of fever, and on recovering thinks Hdrid has been ex- 
ie 4 ecuted ; however she is soon happily undecived, as she hears 
- him chaunting a hymn to the holy Virgin. 
ft . Within the arch, dressed in the graceful white robes of a novice, 
le a confined round the waist by a girdle, to which were suspended a 
18 1 rosary and crucifix, knelt opposite to an altar adorned with the sym- 
- 4 bols of Christianity, my son,—his head thrown back, his eyes cast 
i, : + atl his hands clasped, and his voice rising in prayer to the 
“ rist; and I heard my name pronounced, My first sentiment was 
rapture, the next horror. My imagination, ever too vivid, worked 
F. another horrible fancy. I felt as if I was a serpent—the serpent Sin— 
d 4 crawling on the earth to check an angel’s flight to heaven. 
, & _Karid has become a Christian. The Pére had introduced 
, : him to the holy Bishop of Beauvais, whose simple eloquence 
8 had won his heart on that fatal evening in the church; and 
su ardent had become his devotion, that now, life or death 
, Were equal, so that he walked in the footsteps of his Divine 


‘ ££ Master, Their trial was protracted, as De Valois knew, if 
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convicted, his vengeance was at an end. He sought an inter. 
view with Freida, and after admitting his hatred to the 
Marigni, worked on her maternal feelings by promises of her 
son’s pardon, to accuse the bishop of having bribed them to 
admit their guilt of having abstracted the vase, and thus im. 
plicate the bishop himself in the theft. retda promised aij 
he required, so ardent was her desire to save Edrid whose 
Christian feeling and truthfulness would, she feared, mar her 
intentions. Her brother Jacques de Lor, was he informed her, 
secretary to Hnguerand de Marigni, and through the occult 
sciences, of which Jacques was an adept, they were enabled to form 
figures so life-like as to require merely animation to make them 
as real as the persons they represented ; this he had discovered 
but was not aware where they kept those figures, and persuaded 
Freida to write to her brother, who she was, till then, ignorant 
of being in Paris, and ask an interview, in which she was to 
obtain for him information of all matters connected with 
Marigni, especially where the images were kept, Ldrid’s life 
being still the guerdon offered. She unhappily yields, and 
gains for him the information required. De Lor, who loves 
his master dearly, warns her of the Vadovs, and hints to her 
of the interest taken in Hdrid, both by Hnguerand de Marigni 
and his brother, though he was not empowered to say more, he bade 
her take comfort, and they parted. eda imparted to De 
Valois all she had acquired from her brother, relative to the 
images; imformation which afterwards proved fatal to the 
Marigni. Such was the superstition of the period that a natural 
taste for the noble art of sculpture was deemed an act of sorcery, 
and the supposition was, that if you desired the death of any 
one, by modelling one of those images, you could, by aid 
of magic, transfuse the vital power from the person whose 
death you desired to the inanimate figure. Huguerand, too 
enlightened to be « dupe to such folly, pursued this art for bis 
pleasure, and presented to the Queen, Mother of Philip le Bel, 
a representation of him asa birth-day gift. Shortly after, 
Philip was killed by a fall from his house, and De Valois, his 
enemy, spread abroad strange and malicious rumours relative to 
this, which induced Marigni, sooner than resign his loved put- 
suit, to have his images conveyed to a private cabinet, where 
he and De Lor worked at them secretly. Thus, De Vatous, if 
thwarted in his scheme regarding the bishop, was determined to 
accuse Enguerand of sorcery, and Freida sadly afforded him 
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Edrid’s trial came on, and whilst Freida 
wickedly accused the Bishop of what she knew he was innocent, 
Farid, true to that Holy Faith he had so lately adopted, simply 
narrated the whole occurrence, and disdained the gift of life as 


an opportunity. 


the price of dishonour. His condemnation was pronounced, and 
he was hurried to Montfaucon for execution. Freida, who was 
borne insensible to her chamber, onrecovery beholds her beloved 
son dragged up to Montfaucon by Clisson and the Pere, whilst 
the Bishop stood a pleased spectator, and there even before the 
arrival of the executioner, hurried him from the scaffold 
to the pyre, whilst De Vadors was rushing to his rescue. 

veida did not recover for some days, and then found herself 
cated by De Valois. One evening her brother entered, and 
told her mildly that she had by her communications to Vadois 
brought ruin both on him and his beloved patron: that that 
Prince of evil had even seized his beloved wife Shadi, the 
charming Hindoo, and had offered large rewards for his ap- 
prehension. /reida besought him to fly lest Vadocs should arrive; 
he was about to do so, and was just mentioning that their mother 
was in Paris, when De Valois entered, who at once called on 
theguards to seize him, telting him that if he refused, (on the follow- 
ing Wednesday, that appointed for the trial of Marigni, to crimi- 
nate lis patron and accuse him of sorcery), he should be put to 
the torture. Jacques having nobly refused the bribe of even 
his Shadi’s release, and promise of safe conduct to any part of 
the world with ample means, F’reida was then informed that 
De Lor was foremost in dragging Hdrid to the stake and hur- 
tying his death; thishe could not deny, but begged afew minutes 
private conversation to explain it, which Freda refused ; he 
was then dragged away, and the Jong/eur lived now for ven- 
geance alone—on Clisson and Langravaar her hatred was con- 
centrated. 

Wednesday came, the day of trial to Marigni, Freida rushes 
out and is pursued by a mob from whom she takes refuge in 
Mountfaucon tower from the top of which she casts herself 
amidst the yells of the crowd, when we encounter her againshe 
is on thebanks of the Danube with her mother and their horde. 
Her mother having taken towards her a deeply rooted aversion 
tells her, that she intends to set out for Hindostan. She 
then informs her of all that had occurred from the time she met 
her bleeding at the foot of the tower. Of Jacgues’ death who 
killed himself on learning the fate of his patron Lnguerand de 
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Marigni, whom De Valois hunted to the scaffold by false accy. 
sations, and he persuaded the king that the whole family were 
implicated and neither age nor sex was spared, the bishop alone 
escaping this general ruin. Fre¢da having caused this woe, was 
hated by her mother, who after relating all, departed. Fyeidg 
now determined to gratify a wish she had long entertained, 
and visit Beatrix Visconti, the'Templar’s wife, and see Rhodolphe, 
her Edrid’s brother. She went disguised as a pilgrim, and was 
introduced to thechamber of the lady Beatrix, who on discover. 
ing who she was, received her with much kindness, and soothed 
by her gentle manner the bitter feelings of the Jongleur, on 
beholding the difference in their positions. Beatrix, the still 
beautiful woman possessing all that could make life happy, 
whilst she, the forlorn outcast a prey to every bad feeling, 
looked much older than her rival. The lady assured her that 
the Templar had bitterly repented the wrong he had done her 
and attributed his sad and ignomimious death to a just retribution 
for his past misconduct ; that moreover, he had induced her, 
Beatrix, to promise to seek her and her boy out, and try by 
every means to win them to Christianity ; particularly to have 
his son baptized ; he had also left a large sum in her hands for 
them. Fyeida then informed her of Hdrid’s death, and of his 
having become a Christian. She stayed some days with 
Beatrix waiting the arrival of Rhodolphe whom she desired to 
see. One evening Beatrix informed her joyfully that she ex- 
vected her son next day and with him the Archbishop of 
Rheims, who was no other than the good and holy bishop of 
Beauvais whom Philip V. had elevated to the Archbishopric 
of Rheims, and so great was her faith in his zeal and piety 
that she hoped he would be able to effect what she had failed 
in doing, namely, Fveida’s conversion. She told her further, 
that tohim she was indebted for her happy state of mind; 
he it was who had taught her in her hour of darkness and 
despair to turn her thoughts to Heaven, and bow down in 
humble submission to the will of Him who died for her on the 
cross, and like her Divine Master pray for her enemies. But 
anxious as Freida was to see Rhodolphe she could not be 
prevailed on to wait his arrival, accompanied as he was by the 
man whose brother she was instrumental in destroying, and 
having taken some of the money left in trust with Beatriz, 
determined on departing ere dawn. She now determined oa 
seeking out De Valois, whom she discovered at the Convent of 
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St. Bruno in the Forest of Chartreuse, undergoing a severe 
and voluntary penance for his manifold crimes. He was 
attended by Escudo, and here it was that Fretda found the 

rchment containing the certificate of Bona Clisson’s birth and 
the will of Count d’ Evreux, which had been dropt by Francesco 
@’ Eseulo, and picked up by her in mistake for her own scrip. 
This was the reward she held forth to Gaultier, for the 
furtherance of her revenge. He asked how he could benefit 
her in that way, she told him to introduce her to the Queen in 
the guise of a fortune teller, that she wanted speech with 
Agatha @’ Abeis, and that circumstances should guide the rest. 

We now return to Rhodolphe and his chivalrous attack of 
the wolves. [t was in disobedience to his mother that he either 
accepted the inheritance of d’ Ades, or entered France. 

On arriving at his castle he invited all the Nobles who had 
joined in the chase, and amongst them Foudque, though they 
were to break a lance for Agatha, and strange to say, Mho- 
dolphe was under any circumstances determined not to seek 
the lady’s hand. ‘They had succeeded in an almost fabulous 
manner in extirpating the wolves. On the fourth morning, 
however, they werearoused by an account of an immense herd 
rushing forward, headed by a Demon Wolf, and committing 
fearful depredations ; and so strange was the superstition of 
the age, that the wildest legends were recorded of it, and many 
would not venture to attack this demon. A young man rushed 
forward, demanding assistance for I/ubert Clisson and his 
daughter, who were attacked. Foudque on hearing the name, 
was evil enough to rejoice at their danger, and would not go 
forward; but Rhodolphe hastened to their rescue, and was 
fortunate enough to release them, and succeeded in destroying 
the hideous monster. As they were all to adjourn to Foulque’s 
castle that evening, he invited them there, but Hudert appeared 
terrified at the very name, and declined the proffered honor, 
requesting a safe guidance from the Knight, who seeing their 
anxiety, instantly acords it ; mounting them on his noble steed, 
a gift as he informed them of Louis of Bavaria, told Hubert 
to care it for him till he reclaimed it, and after assuring himself 
by a glance that the lady was extremely lovely, though a 
Jeweller’s daughter, they went their way. On returning to 
secure the head of the wolf as a trophy of his victory, he found 
it gone, but seeing something sparkle, picked up part of a 
crucifix set with gems, which Bona had dropt. On arriving at 
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his castle, he found the Archbishop of Rheims awaiting him 
who told him he wished to introdace him to a youth named 
Chretien, for whom he felt a deep interest. 
The King feeling grateful to the young Bavarian for extirpating 
the wolves, was anxious to compliment him by a noble banquet,at 
which the lady Aga/ha wasto preside. Chretien to whom wehave 
just alluded, was known in Paris for more than a yearas a pupil 
of Pere Lagravare, and protege of the Bishop of Beauvais ; he 
was to enter his noviciate in a few months. Philip took an 
interest in him, thinking him to be a son of KHnguerand de 
Marigni, and was anxious he should reside in the Louvre, 
but Escudo prudently advised him to permit the youth to follow 
his vocation. As he had a taste for flowers he was permitted to 
visit the palace once a week, to provide the Queen with the 
choicest. His nature was so enthusiastic that the good Pere 
tried to calm down his fervor to a more solid and steady form, 
Unfortunately for this youth of ardent temperament, he en- 
countered the lady Agatha, and the love hitherto bestowed on 
his Creator, was now divided with the creature. The struggle 
between feeling and duty was intense, and he wildly accused 
her of casting a spell over him ,weaning him by her condescen- 
sion from that Heaven for which had heretofore so ardently 
longed. She, though imbued with vanity, felt touched by 
the ardor and sincerity of the fair youth, and is determined to 
avoid his presence for the future, 2hodolphe possessing her en- 
tire affections. One evening as she is about paying a visit to 
Pere Lagravare, she meets Bona, and discovering that she is 
the person of whom she has heard as Fscudo’s protege, feels 
jealous lest such a beauty should be seen at Court and perhaps 
eclipse her in /hodolphe’s eyes. On reaching the Pére’s house 
she tinds Chretien as enthusiastic in his love, as at their last 
interview, and to gratify his ardent desire to serve her, shews 
him a ring, telling him to deserve it, that whenever she re- 
quired his services he would know by that ring, which she would 
despatch to him. He made a solemn vow that her slightest 
behest should be obeyed, were life itself to be sacrificed in her ser- 
vice ; at that moment theyheard retreating footsteps and separated. 
Khodolphe is received with regal honors by Philip, 
the gates of St. Denis are thrown open for his approach, and the 
Oriflamme brought forward, a compliment. never before paid 
to a subject. He meets Bona at a religious ceremony In honor 
of the Holy Virgin which is being performed at Notre Dame. 
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They are mutually pleased at the interview, and he pays frequent 
visits to her home, resolved, for excuse to demand his steed should he 
encounter her father; they have had frequent interviews thus, 
though Hudertis determined sheshall marry a young burgher whom 
she detests, and Rhodolphe though now prepared to sacrifice 
all class prejudice to his love, has not yet spoken, and does not 
purpose doing so till after the combat. 

In the meantime he has an interview with /rezda, who has 
also gained admittance to the Queen’s apartments through 
Gaultier. Rhodolphe, desirous to avoid Agatha, devotes himself 
exclusively to the Queen, Philip at first pleased with this gal- 
lantry at last feels jealous. ‘The day for the combat is approach- 
ing and Phodolphe pays his visit to Bona, and meeting her 
father demands her in marriage. /udert, who hates the nobles 
rejects his suit, telling him, she is engaged to an honest bur- 
gher. After Ahodolphe’s departure, Hubert goes to Bona, and 
tells her to be prepared to marry Paul Deschamp in two days, 
she peremptorily refuses, and her father in a rage goes forth, 
telling her his mandate is imperative. Béna threw her mantle 
around her and almost ran to Notre Dame, asif there, certain of 
relief. She meets Lagravare to whom she relates her sorrows 
and he goes to apprise the King of the matter, leaving Bona 
at Notre Dame, he brings on his return a gown and cap of a 
student of the Sorbonne,and thus equipped brings her to theKing’s 
library. reida, however, has seen her enter and goes at once 
to inform Agatha who in council with Foudque lay their plans. 
Agatha enters the library and tells her that the Kzug is about 
to enforce the marriage between her and Pau/, and thus induced 
her to steal away. Foudgue is at the door awaiting them, and 
she is borne to the Apostate’s Baths, which she refuses to enter 
from awe of the place, her screams attract Rhodolphe who is 
seeking an interview with Freida at the same time, he rushes 
forward to release her, wounding Foudgue in the arm. F'reada 
in her anxiety for /éhodolphe begs him to go instantly to the 
King and relate the whole fact, but he delays with Bona, and 
Foulque maddened at defeat, goes forward and accuses /tho- 

dolphe of having killed the Demon Wolf by sorcery, and of 
having in his possession a broken Crucifix, which had been 
broken to propitiate the demon ; strange fatuity of the period 
When such idle stories would be credited. Phitip’s jealousy 
ered all scruples, and Rhodolphe was tried and condemned. 
rieda was now frantic, Bona, too, had disappeared, but that 
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was nothing ; her whole energies were employed to save Rig» 
dolphe. Having got two pilgrim’s dresses, she prevails on the 
Queen and Agatha to put them on, and bring all their jewels 
even to the Queen’s royal cestus, to bribe the cupidity 
of the Chef des Rats, who consents toliberate 2Aodolphe on con- 
dition of a substitute being procured. Freida, who overheard the 
promise made by Chretien relative to the ring, abstracts it from 
Agatha and despatches Caleb the Suabian for Chretien who 
bears with him this talismanic — She then prevails on 
Agatha to induce Chretien to make this sacrifice, who has to 
undergo a severe struggle with herself before she consents, On 
Chretien arriving, she, with the most subtle and refined deli- 
cacy, broaches to him the matter, who, shocked and disgusted 
at her selfish cruelty, rebukes her for her heartlessness, and 
admitting that did he not wildly dream he was dear to her, the 
fatal vow would never have been pledged. A vow, which though 
rashly made, should nevertheless be redeemed, his only regret 
being the absence of the good Archbishop, who couid enlighten 
his ignorance as to whether he erred in thus rushing unbidden 
into the presence of his Creator, in fulfilment of any vow, no 
matter how solemnly uttered. Chretien being now led to the 
Provost’s is placed in the same room, which three years before 
had been occupied by Hdrid; he uttered a piercing cry, and 
flinging himself before the shrine burst into tears. On the 
Provost retiring he sung the /tegeaa Cad, a hymn in honor of 
Our Lady, in strains which Zdrid alone could pour forth. 
‘* Hail, sainted Mary, glorious Queen 
Of heaven’s bright angelic choir, 


Mother of Him who died to screen 
All mortals from eternal fire. 


Mother of Him who, born to save, 
Viewed sinners with a pitying eye, 

And with his latest breath forgave 
His murderers on Calvary. 


Mother of Jesus, deign to pour 
One bright, consolatory ray, 
Which may illume this aeman hour, 
And bitter thoughts of death allay. 


Breathe o’er my soul the breath of life, 
Until no thought of earth remain ; 
Remove those doubts, this mental strife, 
And I will love my dungeon chain, 


Give me, oh give thy blessed aid 
To calm those unavailing sighs, 
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And gleams of seraph hosts arrayed 
In never-ending Paradise. 


Away, away, this mortal woe ;— 
Coma, hope and high celestial joy : 
Borne on thy healing wings, I go 
To heaven and immortality.” 

On hearing this the Provost rushes back, terrified, thinking 
‘t Edrid raised from the dead, but when informed that the 
youth is called Chretien, his terror knows no. bounds; aware, 
that the King feels interested in his fate: Zehodolphe has how- 
ever departed, and the victim must be sacrificed. — 

Freida now, that her purpose is accomplished, is seized with 
remorse, and knocks wildly at the Provost’s gate, but receiving 
no answer, she is seized with a dizziness, and instinctively 
stretching out herarms in search of support they cling toa colossal 
cross which was near the Provost's door. Prostrate at the 
base of this symbol of our redemption, a Divine inspiration 
seemed to pervade her, and bursting forth into loud hallelujahs, 
fell against the cross and burst into tears. From that moment 
the Rajioee felt conscious of being under Divine influence. 
The demons of Pride, Anger and Revenge are now displaced by 
the Angels of Mercy and ‘Truth, and whilst bowed in humilia- 
tion at the foot of the cross, the blessed seed of genial repen- 
tance were sown in F’reida’s soul, who was from that moment 
an altered being. Arising from her prostrate condition, she 
sought the King, with whom was the Archbishop, and told him 
how the Provost had accepted a bribe to save hodolphe, and 
that Chretien was to be executed in his stead. The King, 
though fired with indignation, arranges his plans, sends for 
Gaultier, who having heard from the Queen of Chretien’s im- 
prisonment, knows all must soon be discovered. He, however, 
obeys the King’s mandate, and riding after him to the Provost's 
house, was commanded to enter and tell the Provost that it 
was now the hour for the execution, and that his presence was 
required at Montfaucon. The King having explained to the 
people the misconduct of the Provost, he was, without even 
the form of a trial, forced up the gibbet and executed. 
_ We must now return to Bona, whom a party of students met 
in the Apostate’s Grove, aud seeing her dressed in a habit of 
the Sorbonne, proposed she should join their party as they were 
ae to Bourges; she joyfully acceded, and on arriving 
there, sought the Convent of St. Mary’s, that abode of peace 
and virtue which had been her saintly home for many years. 
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Esculo, who was in Bourges, was soon apprised of her arrival. 
He, having heard a report of Rhodolphe’s danger, is desirous 
to visit Beatrix to afford her comfort, and brings Bong 
with him. He was, however, rejoiced to find on arriving at the 
Castle, that Rhodolphe was beforehim. Beatrix receives Bong 
with much courtesy ; her son, however, is resolved sooner than 
again wound his mother by an act of disobedience to resign 
Bona, well knowing that his mother would never consent to a 
marriage with a jeweller’s daughter. The Archdishop arrives 
bearing the intelligence of Gaudtier’s death, and the disgrace 
which had fallen on Agatha and Foulque. The Queen had 
been pardoned, it being discovered that she was innocentl 
drawn into the matter. To be brief, he then related how 
Chretien was no other than Fdrid, the son of Freida, who had 
been saved through the intervention of Hnguerand de Marigni 
and De Lor, who substituted a waxen figure for him on Mont- 
faucon, whilst the Bishop bore him away in the royal carriage, 
and placed him with Lagravare, under the name of Chretien, 
This was the secret that Jacques sought to tell Freida, who 
unfortunately rejected the kindness. 

We have little more to add. Fretda was of course received by 
the Archbishop into the Christian church ; her joy was unbounded 
on discovering Hdrid and she poured forth her soul in gratitude 
to God for saving her from sacrificing his life, not knowing whom 
she was offering as a victim. Zdrid, also, purified from his late 
trials of passion, resolved with Freida to take up the Cross of 
his Divine Master and work out the salvation of others. They 
arrived in pilgrim’s attire at the Castle of Beatriz, where they were 
received warmly both by mother and son. Frieda having called 
Esculo to her, presented him with the documents relative to the 
birth and claims of Bona, and placing Bona’s hand in that of 
Ihodolphe, told Beatrix she was worthy of her son, not alone 
for her royal descent, but owing to her many virtues. Beatriz 
consents to their union. J/uderé, still strong in his antipathy 
to the nobles, unwillingly assents, but refuses being present 
at the marriage. ‘The Emperor acts as her father on the 
occasion, and gives her away. Whilst the Archbishop per- 
formed the ceremony, Freida and Edrid departed to take up 
the cross they had chosen to walk under and work out their 
heavenly mission. Frieda, considering the love of country one 
of the purest next to love of God, proceeded first to Saxony, 
and for seven years Chretien successfully preached the 
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ospel. , Thence proceeding wa Reem hi 
tr reigned, they preached : irist rucified, aving 

, d this permission from the Grand Dukeas a reward for 
aw recovered Jagello, his infantson, froma bedof sickness. It 
sail te tedious to follow her footsteps, suffice it to say, that 
tens of thousands crushed their idols before the cross ; and, we 
give in conclusion the last words of that truly entertaining 
romance, Freida the Jongleur :— 

“ Although the Jongleurs had thus laid the foundation of 
Christianity in this benighted land, Freida did not live to 
see the great work perpetuated. It was not until the year 
1386 that Jagello, Duke of Lithuania,—he who in his child- 
hood Freida had restored to health,—influenced by the ime 
press received from her instructions, on the death of his father, 
avowed his religious sentiments, and was publicly baptized, with 
all the members of his family and court. drid, though far 
advanced in life, was one of the officiating priests; and within 
a few months, subsequently, the whole kingdom followed their 
Duke’s example, and Lithuania became a Christian land.” 

And now that we have completed our notice of these books, 
let the writers come up for judgment. Place Barbara Hemp- 
hill at the bar. Barbara, we are very happy to be able to tell 
youthatyou leave this court without astainon your literary re- 
putation: we are proud of you as an Irishwoman, and are very 
glad that we can tell you, you have written as agreeable a book 
as we have read for-many a day, and by very much the best 
book youhave yet published. Sixteen monthsago, in the twenty- 
first number of Taw Iris Quarterty Review, in a paper 
entitled ** Novels and Novelists,’ and in which we recorded 
opinions of Charles Dickens, the wretched shade of Boz, pre- 
cisely such as Blackwood expressed three months ago, we had 
you before us charged with having written a book called The 
Priest’s Niece; or the Heirship of Barnulph. Barbara, we 
then thought you a man, for although you did not wear whis- 
kers, you wore a long Noa’s Ark coat, and called yourself 
“ Author of Lionel Deerhurst.” Wesaid to you : “ The Priest’s 
Niece, has unfortunately, a most deceptive title, and one most 
ill-chosen. It “takes” a Protestant reader, who is disappointed 
at finding that it has nothing about cloisters, or convents, 
in the Maria Monk style: Romau Catholics, looking at the 
book, and being alarmed, or prejudiced by the name, 
will throw it aside, or will read it in an antagonistic 
spirit; whilst the mere circulating library haunter, who 
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has been so frequently deceived by the titles of books, will 
think to himself, as he ponders on the name, Zhe Priests 
Niece,— 

“ His gran’ aunt was once King of Connaught, 

His Mother Viceroy of Tralee, 


Priests’ Nieces, but sure they’re in Heaven, 
An’ his faylin’s is nothin’ to me.” 


Yet this work is a good novel: full of incident, of invention, 
of bright flashes of genius, of descriptive power rarely excelled 
in these days, and placing before us the fair land of Spain, the 
varying scenery of Scotland, ‘the summer isles,’ the * knots 
of Paradise,’ at ‘the gateways of the day :’ and TJreland, too, 
has been sketched by our Author. The dialogue is good, 
worthy the other portions of the story ; and considering the 
work as a whole, and judging it by the best of our modern 
novels, it deserves the success it has achieved, by arriving at 
a second edition, within five months of its publication. 

“ It is not our custom to give extracts from novels, and in- 
deed in this particular instance it would be impossible to do so 
with justice to the Author, who has that true talent of the ge- 
nuine novelist, by which he is enabled to ingraft scene upon 
scene, to involve character with character so intimately, and 
so closely, that not a chapter can be extracted without injury to 
the story. 

“We hope soon again to find a work from the pen of the 
Author of Zhe Priest's Niece before us, but we hope too, to find 
it with a less excitable title. A writer, such as this, with 
ability of the highest order, with invention, quickness of thought, 
and great power of observation, may, and is, bound to depend 
on his knowledge of the heart, of life and of the world: the 
heart, life, and the world are wide enough in their range of 
thoughts, of manners, and of feelings ; out of such materials 
then, this Author can create forms of beauty, or strength, 
or passion; but these creations must be works of time, and 
formed with the perfection of elaboration. We earnestly hope 
that neither the request of friends, nor the golden goadings of 
publishers, will induce this writer to damage or jeopardise a 
reputation already more than half made; the pen too, which 
has thus been graced, should never be envenomed or stained by 
the recital of a tale hurtful to the feelings of the professors of 
any religion. The heart is the property of the novelist ; with 
it, and the world, alone has he to deal, and if from these he 
caunot form his story he is not a novelist. If the Author of 
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The Priest's Niece will but observe these rules, he will pro- 
duce fictions worthy his genius, and worthy his reputation ; and 
though he may never achieve the glory of a GREAT NOVELIST, 
he will, at all events, reach the reputation, the highest any now 
living can claim, of a good novelist.” ! 
Thus, Barbara, we wrote ; leave the'court now, and as quickly 
as youcan, always bearing in mind thefact,that easy writing is 
not easy reading; come before us with another work ; make 
it as good as Freida, and you will be beloved of Mudie,cher- 
ished by Mitchell, and Saunders and Ottley, and demanded by 
all who like a book showing fancy, genius, study, and know- 
ledge of characters. Barbara Hemphill, you are discharged. 
Put forward the other subject. Whitty, you are a literary 
vagabond: you were found in a disgraceful state of hopeless 
morality, with a mind reeling in a condition showing that you 
had saturated yourself with French novels, and had lived too 
much with men: you are charged with exposing for sale books 
of acharacter which, if you persist in writing any more of a 
like class, must be sold in sealed envelopes, and advertised as 
“The Swell’s (Mental) Guide,” or as, ‘‘ The Silent Monitor, or 
How to Break the ‘Ten Commandments.” But, Whitty, we 
do not sentence you to silence ; true you have done, perhaps 
unintentionally, great and grave wrong to society, and have 
drawn portraits of “living celebrities” not always correct, and 
have painted all nature from one point of view; yet you are too 
able a man, and too clear-headed, and the court hopes too true- 
hearted and genuine, a man, to persist in writing books such as 
Friends of Bohemia. Think, Whitty, how few women will like 
to admit that they have read your book; think how few 
women could resist the instinctive modesty that would impel 
them to hide it under the sofa cushion, if they would read it at 
all ; think what man would or ought to hold a good opinion of 
& woman whom he loved, and who had been a pleased reader 
of your volumes ; think of this and say what real difference 
there is between your book and any of Reynolds’, save that 
yours comes from Smith and Elder, and his from the congenial 
neighbourhood of “the drabs and bloods of Drury Lane.” There 
Is, however, one difference, that whilst Reynolds is only aclever 
scoundrel, you are one of the cleverest writers of this time. You 
have, by one book, earned, and well earned and deserved, a 
reputation such as few men have ever gained by a first publi- 
cation. Do not, Whitty, the court intreats you, tarnish that 
reputation by another book such as Friends of Bohemia. We 
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told you, in the course of your trial, what Sydney Smith, not g 
much abler man than you, but far a wiser one, had said of French 
women ; note now another passage of his, in reviewing Les 
Mémoires et Correspondance de Madame D’ Epinay. “lt is q 
lively, entertaining book—relating in an agreeable manner the 
opinions and habits of many remarkable men—mingled wit) 
some very scandalous and improper passages, which degrade the 
whole work. But if all the decencies and delicacies of life 
were in one scale, and five francs in the other, what French 
bookseller would feel a single moment of doubt in making his 
election ?” Would you, Whitty, like to have these sentences 
written of you? Do not mind the book-sellers ; they have, 
through railways, got much of the “ five francs’’ morality; but 
a man of your genius can rise above bookseilers, for your wings 
are the voices of the readers. But, you must go in to win; 
do not desecrate your genius by writing your name up through 

your Friends of Bohemia, and then turning to another phase 

of literature. ‘The stuff isin you, and good intentions are 

nothing. Hell, you know is paved with good intentions, but 

as Julius Hare says, ‘* pluck up the stones, ye sluggards, and 

break the devil’s head with them.” Do this, Whitty, and write 

as you now write, like a man of deep thought, of consummate 

genius, and of wonderful power of observation, but write, in 

addition to all these, as a Christian. 

The Court has not, Whitty, treated you harshly or unfairly. 
You have displeased us, but we never forget a wise question 
of Fuller’s in which he demands—‘ Is there no way to bring 
home a wandering sheep but by worrying him to death?” 
You may now leave the bar, but never again come before us 
with a Lriends of Bohemia; it has literary power and genius 
suflicient to secure success for half a dozen novels ; it has 
faults against morality which should condemn a dozen ; its 
success is the best tribute to your genius, and should be the 
most painful circumstance to your heart. 

‘The Court does not want you to be sentimental, or to come 
the pious dodge, like Mr. Samuel Warren; do not give us 
an Aubry, nor yet a Dr. Cantwell, not yeta Bellars wor a 
oper, nor a Diego, nor two she devils like Lady Beaming and 
Therese. Do not write a tale of pathos, and stuff, and folly 
such as Dickens now obtains money for under false prevences; 
the Court appreciates genuine feeling, but whilst it listens to 
false sentiment it feels inclined to act, as did that sliep- 
herdess who sang,— 
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“J sits with my feet in a brook ; 
And if any one asks me for why, 
I hits him a lick with my crook, 
And says, sentiment kills me, says I.” 


Write as you write in Friends of Bohemia, and you cannot 
fail to write well, but if you are tempted to write another 
such Joo, this Court will treat’ you as it ought to treat you, 
and remember that our maxim 1S expressed in that wise 
Italian saying which, like all Italian sayings is good and true 
when not rascally, “ Non v’éil peggior ladro d’un cattivo 
libro” —NO WORSE ROBBER THAN A BAD BOOK. 

Do not again declare that “ we, men, want men’s books. 
No body dare write a man’s book—a novel, or a poem, or a 
memoir. When a fellow writes, he considers what can go 
into a family—what virgin sisters can read; so, because our 
virgin sisters are idiots, we get idiotic books;” this is bad 
sense, and bad philosophy, and bad morality, and without 
religion. Consider that without the “families” at which 
you sueer you could not have “virgin” sisters such as you 
despise :—would you have the “men’s books,” at the risk 
of having a bride not idiotic and not a virginP Would you 
play over again the farce of Godwin and Mary Wollstoncraft? 
We think not, but you must remember that “laxity of 
talk” may be harmless: “ laxity” of writing may become a 
deadly evil. As Robert Pollok has it, in Zhe Course of Time, 
a novel was, and is, a book, 


“Oft crammed full 
Of poisonous error, blackening every page ; 
And oftener still, of trifling, second-hand 
Remark, and old, diseased, putrid thought ; 
And miserable incident, at war 
With nature, with itself and truth at war.” 


Not much of this applies to you, Whitty, as the Court 
has already shown ; but, beware, lest the world, the Court, 
the “families,” and the virtuous sisters, may consider that 

men’s books,” are but “old, diseased, and putrid thought.” 
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lL. Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Foy 
Edited by Lord John Russell. 3 vols., 8 vo. London: 
Bentley. 1804. 

1 Contributions to the Edinburgh Revien. By Henry 
Lord Brougham, F.R.S., &. London and Glasgow : 
Grittin. 1806. 

3. Memoirs of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P. 
Published by the Trustees of his Papers, Lord Mahon 
(now Earl Stanhope) and the Right Hon. Edwd. Cardwell, 
M.P, Parts II. and III. London: Murray. 1857, 


4. Speech delivered by James Anthony Lawson, LL.D., 
Q.C., at the Election of Members to serve in Parliament 
for the University of Dublin, held on the 30th of March, 
1857, and five following days. Dublin: Hodges and 
Smith. 1807. 


The sovereign and the people have been in travail toge- 
ther, and we are now to congratulate the country on the 
simultaneous birth of a Princess and of a Parliament. From 
long clothes to crinoline, and from leading strings to the 
valse 4 deux temps, the Princess will, no doubt, be trained 
in the way in which she is to go, and we are happy in the 
belief that when she is old she will not depart from it. Can 
this, or anything like it, be presumed in favour of the young 
Parliament? Her Royal Highness will pass from rosy 
nurses to serious governesses, and from saints in crape to 
saints in lawn. From her father she will learn to score 
music, and from her mother to practise virtue ; but what 
far-reaching conjecture can hit the destiny of the new Par- 
liament? True, it will have its share of nursing, and 
teaching, and preaching, and of maternal discipline, less 
gentle, however, than would be sufficient to sustain the 
comparison between its own training and that of the Princess. 
[ts parent,theCountry,has aloud and,truth tosay, a masculine 
voice ; an uncommon flow of free and not seldom of abusive 
speech ; a sturdy will, and a broad and heavy hand withal. 
But we have in this no guarantee that the present Parlia- 
ment will prove more dutiful or reasonable than its prede- 
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sessor. It may be that, at the end of its course, the con- 
stituencies will have to say, we have piped to you, and you 
have not danced ; we have mourned to you, and you have 
not wept. The present House of Commons may be taken 
as evidence of national feeling, but not of national purpose. 
It means confidence in Palmerston, and nothing more. 
Possibly the country may have intended to give expression 
to its eagerness for reform ; but, if so, it has failed to con- 
vey its meaning in the precise way which a minister is 
most likely to understand. The failure, however, admits 
of explanation. The disturbing influences that affect an 
election are many and powerful, commonly well known 
and well understood, but often capricious and inscrutable ; 
so that constituencies the best affected towards a measure 
frequently return either eold friends or avowed enemies, 
It is fortunate indeed that the people have other modes of 
expressing their wishes and their purposes than one which 
private interests and ambition are so largely concerned in 
appropriating and perverting. The present Parliament is 
not itself the expression of a purpose; but, if the people 
have a real purpose, Parliament will be obedient. The 
easiest Parliament will yield nothing to popular preference, 
but the most obstinate will bow to the popular will. 
And it is in this our hope of Reform lies; for otherwise 
there never sat in Westminster an assembly less likely to 
deal largely with the question of reform. It contains hardly 
ascore of members bound to a decided course, or whose 
discretion within certain easy limits is not quite unfettered. 
Parliament has seldom been so deficient in heart or freshness. 
A very undue proportion of its new members has been taken 
from that class of all others which has done most to dis- 
honor the British character. Corn has been perverse, 
selfish, impracticable, bigoted, stupid; Cotton has been 
crotchetty, visionary, conceited, and unpatriotic ; but Money 
has been altogether infamous. And yet money was never 
80 largely represented in Parliament. Its martyrs and 
confessors—the Sadleirs, Pauls, Strahans, Redpaths, and 
Hudsons—have not died, and suffered in vain. Eng- 
lish constituencies by the dozen have committed their inte- 
rests fo men who love and cherish that one only interest 
Which accrues upon principal ; whose hearts beat time to 
the fluctuations of the market; whose colour obeys the 
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panic or rally of the funds, and who look forward to no more 
distant future than the maturity of their bills. 
But, even were Parliament less favourably constituted 
than it is, and were its leader far less sagacious of the 
popular mind than we know him to be, there could be no 
doubt of the permanent supremacy ofreform. Reform has 
no longer to wage an equal battle against this or that in- 
veterate abuse. She has already won her decision yieto. 
ries and established her title. | Henceforward she 
rules without dispute, subject only, like any other sensible 
ruler, to constitutional restraints. No one is disposed to 
question a moderate, even if not strictly regular exercise 
of her prerogative, but if she finds it necessary to upset 
an institution or two, no matter how ricketty or Vicious, 
it must be done after the old English fashion, in the proper 
manner, with stately delay, and decent ceremonial, in formof 
law agreeably to precedent, and perhaps in Norman French, 
but with aredeeming nationality of accent. Under these mild 
restrictions, the power of reform is unlimited, because the 
principle is sound, has won its way gradually, and having 
gained the ascendant is precisely the same that it was on the 
homzon. In other countries reform is a name for revolution, 
inthis country, reform isitself. A really great principle fairly 
before the world is certain to triumph. The men who advance 
it may not believe in it—they may imagine they are merely 
turning it to account, or that it isa clever invention of their 
own ; possibly they may hate and fear it, and once they have 
attained their ends, it is the most usual thing in the world 
that they should disown and decry the means. It is the 
experience of all ages, that men who have acquired power 
by the profession of a principle or set of principles, often 
employ their power to defeat or at least to delay the opera- 
tion of the principle they advocated. We do not here 
allude to the threadbare topic of ministerial shortcomings 8s 
compared with opposition engagements. Opposition leaders 
do certainly protest too much, and minister are undoubtedly 
too forgetful of their promises, but it is extremely probable 
that no well-informed Court of Equity, if government could 
for its vices be thrown into Chancery, would decree specific 
erformance of opposition contracts against a man in office. 
Ve refer to those who, having obtained pen under 
favour of a principle, employ that power to defeat, and it 
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possible to extinguish the principle. The English Revolu- 
tion furnishes more instances of the kind alluded to than 
any other event in history ; but it also furnishes the most 
remarkable instance of the vitality of a great principle, 
resisting every effort to silence and appress it. The Revo- 
lution has eventuated in a very limited a upon the 
basis of civil and religious liberty. The principle is excel- 
lent, but this limited monarchy was established by regi- 
cides in the person of a man who loved unlimited monarchy 
as dearly as ever did Tudoror Stuart. Civil liberty was taken 
under the patronage of aristocratic families, much as an 
heir expectant is favoured by a money lender; and _reli- 
gious liberty inaugurated the reign of persecution for a 
century and a half. The fathers of the Revolution were 
traitors, perjurers and parricides ; soldiers who betrayed 
their flag, churchmen who denied their vows, and ehil- 
dren who forswore their nature. Their political pro- 
figacy was only to be equalled by their private wickedness, 
and such as were not greatly bad were profoundly mean. The 
kings they set upon the throne soon found them to love 
their own barns better than the house of Brunswick, and 
had early notice that the prince’s prerogative was in fact 
the prerogative of his ministers, under the sanction of prin- 
ciples which he and they alike despised. The Georges were 
unwilling to be ‘* Doges ;” the governing classes were re- 
solved to be “ Patricians,” but of the people there was no 
account. Meanwhile, civil and religious liberty were un- 
known, unless by name; butthat name was in itself a 
power, and once exalted, drew all things after it. 

This it may be said is declamation, loose rhetoric, blind 
slashing, or, at best. random hitting. Nevertheless the facts 
are as we stated. Our limited monarchy was the work of 
the regicides ; for Hampden, the associate of Russell and 
Sydney in the Council of Six, declared after the Revolution, 
that it was only a continuation of the Commonwealth, and that 
the Revolution itself began fourteen years before its nominal 
date. That absolute monarchy was the creed and the 
ambition of William no one offers to question. We 
have Whig authority forsaying that the Whigs of 1688 “had 
no notion of freedom beyond their sect or party,” and that 
“with liberty upon the lip, monopoly and persecution were 


in their hearts.” Another Whig authority,* in speaking of 
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the Parliament, which introduced the Revolution jy 
continuation of the Commonwealth, says that under the 
‘Whig Parliament which brooded over and hatched the 
popish plot, and under which neither life, nor character, nor 
property were safe, all was violence, prejudice, and blood. 
Wilfal perjury was rashly believed if not suborned, and 
such men as Lord Russell proved themselves to be more 
bloody, ruthless, and tyrannical than all the Stuarts put 
together.” He afterwards declares the same Parliament to 
have been distinguished by “ an infatuated despotism, and an 
extent of tyranny infinitely exceeding anything ever at- 
tempted by the Stuarts.” Fox is obliged to admit the revo- 
lution to have been the not very remote consequence of* Oates’ 
Plot,”* and to confess that the revolutionists wereindebted toit 
for their strength and success. We have much the same kind 
of evidence asto the character of the individual heroes of the 
Revolution, that we have quoted as to the character of their 
party generally. The former we described as traitors, 
perjurers, and parricides ; asnot even whited sepulchres, but 
equally foul without and within; seared in conscienee, 
bronzed in forehead, and steeped in iniquity more com- 
pletely than Achilles in the Styx, so that not one spot in soul 
or body should be vulnerable to grace. We have good 
authority for everything we say of them. The villanies 
of Shaftesbury in private life are not disputed, and 
we find in the memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, that he sat 
in judgment upon and sentenced to death his former associates 
the regicides, after having declared to the Colonel “ if 
ever the violence of the people should bring the king upon 
us, let me be damned body and soul if I ever see a hair of 
any man’s head touched, or a penny of any man's estate. 

Lord Grey,afterwards created Karl of Tankerville by William, 

and one of the prime movers of the Revolution, a wretch who 
had turned approver against Sydney and Russell, is des- 
eribed by Lord John Russell as stained with the private 

vices of licentiousness, cowardice, falsehood, and ingratitude. 

The seduction of his wife’s sister, pursues Lord John Russell, 

“was aggravated by duplicity to her parents, and barbarity 

to her.” Compton, the Bishop of London, and one of those 

who invited the Liberator, receives from one Whig historian 

the complimentary addition of “thelying.”+ And another} 

savsot him, that‘ he sionedthe invitation, and inthe presence 
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of King James, forswore in the worst form his hand and 
his word. He was ready to sign anything like the libertine 
and to swear anything, like the Jew in the ‘School 
for Scandal.’” “ Vigour and virtue,” says Ward, ‘‘ had fled 
fom the ‘seven heroes’ as we are taught to think those who 
‘nvited William to aid their distressed country, and the 
names of Danby, Shrewsbury, Devonshire, at hema and 
Russell, sink into the dirt. . . . . . The seven heroes were 
Shrewsbury, Devonshire, Danby, Lumley, Compton, Russell, 
and Sydney. THEY WERE ALL EMINENT ROGUES, 
and Hlussell, Admiral Percival, and Shrewsbury afterwards 
proved traitors to the cause they had espoused” Churchill 
according to the same authority, but for his military glory 
as Marlborough, would only have been known in history as 
a villain. The infamies of Cornbury and Grafton are 
“such as to make the heart sick.” Halifax was not less 
corrupt than Sunderland; ‘though that infamous man, 
while he contributed perhaps most to the revolution, was 
the pattern and father of all corruption.” Godolphin and 
Danby are similarly dealt with ; and yet it was by these 
men that the principles of liberty and toleration and the 
constitutional monarchy were reduced to an authentic form, 
and accepted as their title to the crown by a race of princes 
us Neate them always, and resisted them while they 
Could, 

But the vices of the Shaftsburys and Danbys were not in 
every instance transmitted with their names, The 
grandeur and the truth of the principles they had set up 
were too evident, too beautiful, not to win belief, after 
‘time at least, from those to whose charge they were 
“ommitted, Children were born to the old whigs, who 
lelieved in the reality of virtue, liberty, and consience. 
he party desired to see and embrace the principle in its 
real shape and glory; Liberty was well pleased, and 
ee himself in all his beauty and all his majesty 
bi ‘all his smiles and all his lightnings took the party to 
‘us embrace, shrivelled up and calcined the corrupt form 
rhe borrowed from Shaftsbury and Danby, transferred 
ia of virtue he had himself implanted to his own 
Pi gel og essence, and in the fulness of time presented 
mdi yer the party of which Burke, Fox, and Grattan 

¢ children, These were the first worshippers of 
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liberty and reform, these were the first who would exclude 
no sect or party from her altars, and to whose very grave. 
stones lay an appeal from the bigotry of later times, when 
Sheil said so truly that if he were to poll the monuments 
in the Abbey, Emancipation could rely upon a majority, 
It was from this period, from the ageof Burkeand Fox, thus 
that liberal principles took their start ; forwarded at onee, 
and delayed by the French Revolution. From that 
period to the present these principles have often been 
stationary, but they never encountered a real defeat.. They 
have sometimes advanced slowly, and at other times by 
bounds, but there is no instance ofa retreat. The volumes 
of Fox's correspondence before us, throw a strong but 
peculiar light upon the infancy of liberal opinions. For 
a long time Fox, with his many faults and weaknesses, was 
accepted both by his own party and by the enemy, as 
the incarnationof liberal opinion. You cannot read his letters 
without entering into the spirit of his time, and understan- 
ding how he ruled the hour. — Ilis genius, his learning, 
his unreserve, his amiability, his very indolence, and 
recklessness, are seductive; for they strike you as differing 
alike from the austerity that belongs to ambition, as well as 
to patriotism ; and from the industry that is oftener devoted 
tothe manufacture of parties than to the advancement of prin- 
ciples. Hisdirectness and simplicity are typical of the same 
qualities in the principles headvocates., Simplicity is the test 
of a great and conquering principle. A good principle in 
politics as in everything else goes far to explain itself, The 
arguinents in its favour are soon exhausted. When you 
have said that authority is a trust for the people, that all 
men are born free, that liberty is essential to progress, 
that a free press is essential to liberty, that discussion 1s not 
hurtful to truth, that taxation without representation is & 
grievance, that nomination boroughs were a fraud upon 
the Constitution, that the Church Establishment in Ireland 
is the worst wrong existing ; when you have said any 0! 
these things your reasons are at hand, they are even antic 
pated by youradversary. Hewill rarely maintain that any 0! 
them, as abstract propositions are untrue, or that your argt- 
ment in support of themis unsound, He will at most endea- 
vourto qualify and refine,or to raisefalse issues. Your reasons 
re necessarily few but they are conclusive; like rs, 
rinciple itself they are in the nature of axioms, and cand 
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| : be met directly. But. the supporters of the counter 
: principle are very differently circumstanced. If they 
: : have to defend arbitrary power, or divine right, or jury 
: acking, oF borough mongering, or the Trish Church Ks- 
tablishment, thereis no artifice of rhetoric and logic, not used 
and not needed for the occasion. Fragments ot history, 
and saws of philosophy, and snatches of poetry, misty sub- 
limity, and unmistakeable claptrapare pieced and matched 
‘nto the defence. As shews of art those speeches and treatises 
| arenearly perfect; Invention is taxed to its last resources; 
’ ingenuity contrives new and uncominon shifts ; wit, ridi- 
, mh enthusiasm play their several parts ; and the strong- 
est conservative measures from the slaughter of the innocents 
to the massacre of Peterloo, as well as every conservative 
maxim from “we have a law’ to ‘‘ thank God, we have a 
House of Lords,”’ will be upheld, explained, illustrated, and 
enforeed by reason, example, and authority to anextent, that 
novulgar truth of reform could ever require or endure. 
“AmAdus 6 ibos ans erndssas EP, 
Kov momirwy d8i Teevdey, Egpenvevpeet wy 
"Exits rye ate xLigoy 6 y wdinos Adryos, 
Nocdy ty ait Pagudnwy sitar copay * 

Hence is that so much more of the energy of reformers 
has been expended upon the remoyal of contrary theories than 
upon the enforcement of their own doctrines. That was 
done for them effectually by the doctrines themselves, w hich 
came recommended by their own directness and simplicity. 
It isowing alsoto its natural infirmity of constitution that 
conservatism has wasted and dwindled away. It was in 
possession ; it had for its servants Kings and Nobles and 
Churchmen, and great Ministers, Pitt and Castlereagh and 
Vanning and Perceval and Wellington and Peel; it had the 
better part of the landed interest devoted to it, heart and soul 
and mind and strength ; it had unlimited funds, unlimited 
credit, and almost unlimited power. There was an air of 
romance about it too, a faint suggestion of Prince Rupert and 
the Cavaliers, or rather more perhaps of Charles Edward and 
Mar, that made it popular at least with the readers of the 
Vaverly novels. It was supported of old as now by ge- 
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nuine enthusiasm, and strong faith as well as by profound 
roguery and perfect roe The amiable, generous 
sincere, learned and eloquent Wyndham has written and 
spoken in defence of the most indefensible enormities of con. 
servatism thing's that at the moment at least it would be im. 
possible to refute, or even to turn aside. Lord Brougham 
describes him as having had ‘‘ the advantages of a refined 
classical education, a aie wit of the most powerful and 
yet abstruse description, a turn for subtle reasoning, draw. 
ing nice distinctions and pursuing remote analagies, great 
and early knowledge of the world, familiarity with men of 
letters,and nobles as well as politicians, with Burke, John- 
ston, and Reynolds, as well as with Fox and North, and 
much acquaintance with constitutional history and prin- 
ciple.” Rarther on he describes Wyndham’s style as 
‘full of new observation and profound remark. It was 
‘he says” instinct with classical allusion ; itwas even over 
informed with philosophic and with learned reflections ; it 
sparkled with the finest wit, a wit which was as far 
superior to Sheridan’s as his to the gambols of the 
clown, or the movements of Pantaloon, and his wit how exu- 
borant soever still seemed to help on the argument as well 
as to illustrate the meaning of the speaker. He was, how- 
ever, in the main a serious persuasive speaker, whose 
words plainly flowed from deep and vehement and long 
considered and well weighed feelings of the heart.” And 
thissame man, [such is conservatism, ] would not hear of vo- 
luntary service for the defence of the country, would not 
vote its thanks to the meritorious soldier, maintained the 
morality and decency of bull-baiting, and opposed. any law 
restrictive of cruelty to animals. ‘‘ Upon other subjects 
of graver import” says Lord Brougham, “his paradoxes 
stood prominent and mischievous : unredeemed by 
ingenuity, unpalliated by opposite exaggeration, and 
even unmitigated by any admixture of — trath. He 
defended theslave-trade which he had first opposed, only be- 
cause the French Royalists were injured by the revolt w 
their own follies had occasioned in St. Domingo ; he resisted 
all mitigation of our criminal law, only because it formed 
part of our antiquated jurisprudence like trial by battle, 
nay, ordeal by fire and water, and he opposed every projet! 
for educating the people.” ve 
What therefore has been the result ? The common soldier Is 

not only thanked, but admitted to a military order of knight: 
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hood: bull-baiting is a misdemeanour ; the slave trade is at 
anend; so fur from being allowed to ** wallop your own nig- 

r,” you cannot “ wallop your own donkey ;” the vene- 
rable wickednesses of the criminal Jaw have been abolished, 
and by the Conservative Peel; the very Irish are being 
educated without a hope or suspicion of conversion ; and 
other disasters have fallen upon Conservatism too long to 
catalogue. The wit, the ingenuity, the eloquence of Wynd- 
ham are just a specimen of the learned quackery that Kuri- 
sides despises. If man cannot live upon bread alone, still 
ess can he live upon blue pill and cod liver oil, even of the 


the light brown description. Conservatism vedy i airs 
organically diseased—a born invalid, ossifying at heart 
from day to day—could not be kept alive ‘upon patronage 
and exchequer bills; much more substantial support than 
rhetoric, wit, fine distinctions, remote analogies, and 
speeches instinct with classical allusions. Lord Brougham, 
in one of his essays upon ‘‘ High Tory Principles,” draws 
a picture of the constitutional infirmity, the essential 
falsehood of Conservatism, so curious as to be well worth a 
little study :— 


Among the strange sights of the present day, connected with this 
subject, it is impossible to pass over the solemn mockery lately per- 
formed at Paris by the orders, it is said, though it seems hardly 
credible, of the English Government, in removing the remains of 
James I]., and depositing them in a new church, There was some- 
thing intelligible and consistent in the restored government of France 
ordering funeral rites to be celebrated for Louis XVI. and his un- 
fortunate Queen. Nor could any one have greatly blamed Charles 
I]. in this country, had he done something of the same kind upon his 
returning, instead of basely insulting the ashes of the great leaders of 
the Commonwealth. Some eleven or twelve years ago, the remains 
of Charles I. were discovered at Windsor ; and it was not deemed 
necessary, perhaps not considered very expedient, to bestow an 
funeral honours upon the dust of him whom the Church of England, 


in her great loyalty and (we good Presbyterians are bound to add) 
seeayrt denominates the Blessed Martyr of Almighty God—a Saint 
niet red the steps of the Saviour, and the shedding of whose 
wn nothing but the blood of the Son of God can expiate. Whence 
sid it to pass, then, that such singular respect should have been 
wm “ ey remains of him whom the same Church stigmatizes as a 
cdi bloodthirsty enemy of herself and the State, and for deli- 
eon tims whose Popish tyranny and arbitrary power, by the in- 
dihdeeaa: _ those who dethroned him, she periodically offers up 
wholly ¢ lanks ? ‘Those expressions, indeed, seem to have been 

Y forgotten by the conductors of this strange solemnity. He 
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who was driven from the throne into exile for his misgovernment, and 
deemed by his criminality to have forfeited the crown, is treated asa 
lawful sovereign, and one to whom nothing worse than bad fortune 
could be imputed. “ Reliquie Jacobi I}. qui in secundo civitatis 
gradu clarus triumphis, in primo infelicior ;” and the King, who 
owes his crown to the resistance which our ancestors made against 
this tyrant,is represented as ordering to be paid the honours due to the 
royal race—* quo decet honore in stirpem regiam !”” But his issue 
were as much entitled to royal honours, because they were as much 
of the royal stock as himself ; and yet the Parliament, King and all, 
of this country, thought fit to set a price upon their heads. It really 
looks as if there were some foolish Tories about the court, who 
deemed the title of thé Royal Family, under the Act of Settlement, 
less firm than it would be, if the descendants of the Duchess of Or. 
leans, Charles I.’s youngest daughter, were extinct, and those of his 
sister, the Queen of Bohemia, could claim by the exploded hereditary 
title which the Revolution of 1688 has for ever set aside, Yet, strange 
to tell, those very persons seem to have the greatest horror of every- 
thing like Popery, and, from a senseless enmity to a mere name, are 
perpetuating the misgovernment and the misery ofa third part of the 
King's dominions. ‘The whole ceremonial upon the occasion we are 
alluding to, was of course purely Popish, accompanied with prayers 
for the soul of the deceased, and, as the accounts add, with “all the 
solemnities, so powerful in their effect, which distinguish the Catholic 
Church service.”’ It is reasonable to conclude from this, that no 
prejudice against Popery having stood in the way of the King’s ser- 
yvants honouring the memory of a dethroned tyrant, none will now 
prevent their adopting those measures necessary to the peace, pros 
perity, and indeed the safety, of the empire. 

And this is Conservatism! These are High Tory prin- 
ciples! Never was their constitutional malady, falsehood, 
more strikingly disclosed than in the foregoing extract. 
Tricking itself out in a east-off legitimacy, Conservatism 
celebrates the parentalia of a king who had been expelled 
for proclaiming liberty of conscience a century too soon; 
and the same Conservatism upholds tyranny of conscience 
a century too late, and would uphold it for centuries t 
come in the name of legitimacy and divine right. What 
learned doctoring could administer to a disease like that: 
W hat oratory or statesmanship could keép up an unreality 0! 
the kind? The wonder is, that Conservatism was enabl 
to hold its grouud so long against reason and the popular 
will; but, when it did fall, it was to rise no more. The 
men whose party designation it was—the missing tribes 
Conservatism—were re-organised after their first dispersion 
and as a party seemed stronger, more united, and better 
disciplined than ever. They ineluded every variety 01 
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talent—oratorical, legislative, and administrative, under the 

greatest statesman of the age; but they never attempted 

fo revive Conservatism ; on the contrary, it was in the 

fulness of Conservative power, and while the country was 

disaflected towards the persons, even if not estranged from 

the doctrines of the Liberal leaders, that the essential truth 

and virtue of reform was most signally triumphant. With 
a parliamentary majority equal, apparently, to anything, 

Peel never tried it in reaction. eform never paused in 
her career, lost none of her conquests, and suffered no session 
to pass without adding to them by some unobserved but 
solid victory. Principles had been avowed, and measures 
adopted by the conservative leaders which, even before the dis- 
solution of their party in 1846, caused the title Conservative to 
sit rather uneasily upon it. The criminal law was reformed 
after the sweeping fashion in which Peel always did his work. 
The law of parliamentary elections was also reformed, with a 
view to purity of election—a principle not only not Con- 
servative, but almost revolutionary, as compared with the 
old Tory theories of the legitimate influence of property. 
The extended Maynooth grant was a reform of ihiealoutable 
magnitude, because it was the beginning of a series of 
reforms adjourned by the calamities of the time and the 
death of their projector. The Queen’s Colleges—a scheme 
in our minds so little worthy the genius of Peel that we are 
glad it originated with Mr. Wyse—were, after all, in the 
nature of areform, because their assumed principle was 
borrowed from the National system of education, and in- 
volved an affirmation of that principle by a Conser- 
vative Parliament, which tended to place it beyond the danger 
of reaction. 

— But the “en triumph of reform in those days is recorded 
in the book upon our table, the second part of the Peel 
Memoirs. The conquest of a mind like that of Peel, cir- 
cumstanced as Peel was in 1846, is greater proof of the 
virtue and power of the principle of Free Trade than could 
have been, furnished by universal bread riots and a 
march of the provinces upon London. There was nothing 
to force his surrender; there was nothing to compel his 
adoption of the principle. His party would have borne 
him harmless had he thought proper to resist all concession, 
and there is no doubt that with the immense and consoli- 
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dated power of administration in 1846, had he decided 
upon appealing to the country, the protectionist majority 
would not have suffered material diminution. In any event 
the party he had drawn together so painfully, and disciplined 
so carefully, andeducated so thoroughly, and made so strong 
and preponderant, would have indulged his tenderness for 
Ireland in the approaching famine, to the utmost. They 
were naturally kind and open-hearted and open-handed 
gentlemen. ‘hey would almost have embarrassed their 
private fortunes, and were ready to drain the public purse, 
in bounty to the starving Irish, provided agriculture should 
be still protected, or at the very worst they would have 
consented to a temporary remission of the duty upon 
corn, and returned to the protection duties upon the cessa- 
tion of the famine. Sir Robert Peel, however, thought 
differently. At no time friendly to petty or provisional 
measures, he saw in the first instance, that if the existing 
law were to be interfered with, the question should be per- 
manently settled; he saw that no final settlement could stop 
short of total repeal; he saw that free trade in corn let in 
the question of free trade in everything, and with his charae- 
teristic love of completeness in any measure to which he set his 
hand, headopted the principle of free trade, with allits accidents 
and all its consequences. The process by which he arrived 
at all his conclusions; the spirit of sacrifice in which he 
gave effect to them; his immediate and unqualified sur- 
render to conviction ; the promptitude and decision of his 
course under conviction ; his single-mindedness, whether in 
abandoning, retaining or resuming power ; all these as dis- 
closed in the memoir before us, are so faithful a copy of the 
working of his mind upon the Emancipation Question, that 
we have only to refer to our paper upon the first part of his 
memoirs, and we find all that we think upon that branch of 
the subject already said. We believe that the rant about 
betrayal, and pertidy, and treachery, had gone the way of 
all conservatism, even before the appearance of this volume, 
and that the country did not wait for its appearance to do 
justice to its great author. Sir Robert Peel had never 
committed himself absolutely to a protectionist policy. He 
had always refused, as he afterwards observed, to give any 
pledge against the alterationof the corn laws, as they then ex- 
isted, and hadalways held that protective duties were in them- 
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selves evils,” and it followed, as of course, that upon a fitting 
opportunity they should be removed—It was reserved for 
hissagacity tonote the ¥ bent It would however be false 
tosay that Sir Robert Peel ever ceased to be a conservative 
in the sense which he himself attached to the word, a sense 
which, if generally adopted, would go far to reconcile con- 
servatism with reform.—Conservatism in his view meant 
nothing else than the preservation as nearly as might be of 
the existing balance between the powers of the constitu- 
tion. He considered the commonwealth generally as gra- 
vitating round the crown and the aristocracy. Any interfer- 
ence with what he regarded, and perhaps not wrongly, as the 
centre of our system, was therefore to be resisted as a dan- 
gerous if not fatal experiment. You could not, he argued, 
notably reduce the power, weight, or dimensions of the 
centre, or greatly relieve the attendant bodies from its at- 
tractive influences without driving them into eccentric 
orbits, or perhaps into boundless space. Where he appre- 
hended no such danger, or became convinced that there 
was none, or that a change, however, deprecated by his 
party, would only serve to adjust the balance, he consulted 
his own judgment, and not the ill-informed tastes or weak- 
nesses of his party. He loved his party not for his party’s 
sake, but for the sake of the country—he did not fall into 
the common mistake of valuing the raiment more than 
the body, and the food more than the life. Le gave pre- 
ponderance to aristocracy, not from an undue regard for 
an order, to which he thought it undesirable to associate 
himself or his name, but because he considered it useful to 
the country, as the patient and not the mixture is fore- 
most with the physician who prescribes. He states it very 
roundly and explicitly himself. 

It appeared to me that all these considerations—the betrayal of 
party attachments—the maintenance of the honour of public men— 
the real interests of the cause of Constitional Government, must all 
be determined by the answer which the heart and conscience ofa 
responsible Minister might give to the question, What is that 
course which the public interests really demand? What is the course 
best calculated under present circumstances to diminish the risk of 


great suffering and the discontent which will be the consequence of 


that suffering if timely precautions which might be taken be 
neglected ? 


If, after mature reflection, there was the honest belief that certain 
measures ought to be adopted, and adopted without delay, it would 
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not be consistent with true fidelity to party attachments, with a true 
sense of personal honour, with a true devotion to the cause of Cop. 
stitutional Government, te evade the conclusions of a man’s own 
deliberate judgment and to tax his ingenuity for specious reasons for 
maintaining in debate some alternative of which in his conscience he 
did not approve. 

It was not difficult indeed to find such reasons, and not unsafe to 
insist on them. There was the full assurance of support from 
powerful majorities in each House of Parliament well disposed to 
the maintenance of the Corn Laws. I was not insensible to the 
evil of acting counter to the will of those majorities, of severin 
party connections, and of subjecting public men to suspicion a 
reproach and the loss of public confidence; but I felt a strong con. 
viction that such evils were light in comparison with those which 
must be incurred by the sacrifice of national interests to party attach. 
ments, and by deferring necessary precautions against scarcity of 
food for the purpose of consulting appearances and preserving the 
show of personal consistency. I felt, too, that the injury to the 
character of public men, the admitted evil of shaking confidence in 
their integrity and honour, would be only temporary ; that if a 
public man resolved to take a course which his own deliberate judg. 
ment approved—if that course were manifestly opposed to his own 
private and political interests—if he preferred it with all its sacri- 
fices to some other, the taking of which would exempt him from 
personal responsibility, would enable him to escape much obloquy, 
and to retain the goodwill and favour of his party—I felt, I say, a 
strong conviction that no clamour and misrepresentation, however 
sustained and systematic, would prevent the ultimate developement 
of the truth, the ultimate acknowledgment that party interests 
would not have been promoted—the honour of public men would not 
have been maintained—the cause of Constitutional Government would 
not have been served, ifa Minister had at a critical period shrunk 
from the duty of giving that advice which he believed to be the best, 
and from incurring every personal sacrifice which the giving of that 
advice might entail. I felt assured that this ultimate acknowledge- 
inent, however tardily made, would amply repair, so far at least as 
the public intersts were concerned, the temporary evil of unjust sus- 
picion and unjust reproach cast upon the motives and conduct vt 
public men. 


We think we have not over-estimated the value of Sir 
Robert Peel’s career as a proof that sound principles will 
prevail equally under discouragement as under favour, once 
they are before the world. “But sound principles have 
often to encounter enemies more formidable than hostile 
majorities or popular prejudices. A far more dangerous 
enemy is corruption ; far more dangerous is even a relaxa- 
tion of public virtue short of corruption ; far more danger- 
ous the langour, disarray, and unguardedness that follow 
Victory ; intinitely dangerous the presumption helonging 
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to an excess of strength, Popular extravagance is also a 
reat and, perhaps, an inevitable danger ; the timidity and 
corer ioe of leaders stand in the way not seldom ; 
but reform has had to encounter all this, and more. Not 
many years ago the author of the first Reform Bill declared 
that measure to have been final; and now the idea of 
fnality is as far from his mind or purpose as the idea of 
Protection. A Reform Bill is about to be laid before the 
country. It may not effect all possible, all desirable, or 
even all indispensable reforms; but the drowsiest Conser- 
vative will not deal with it as final. The Conservatives are 
appeased, for the present by authoritative statements 
that there shall be no organic changes. The greatness 
of the changes we have already gone through, smoothly 
and safely, has had the not unnatural effect of making’ 
us think a little slightingly of the reforms that are 
every day enacted and eflected—reforms much more 
organic in character than they appear, and which must 
not only be carried to the account of the first great 
measure of reform, but which are every one a pledge and 
guarantee of reforms to come. Any measure of reform, 
therefore, at all worthy of being offered to the people must 
be important—nay, must be, to a great extent, organic ; 
and for this reason chiefly, that reform is now the settled 
principle of all administrations, applicable to all institutions, 
and that when a measure takes the express style and title 
of reform, it cannot fail of being a serious, even if not quite 
an adequate measure. But it is painful to think that, while 
reform is inevitable, and Ireland must, of course, share in 
its advantages, reform must owe, on this occasion, so little 
to Ireland, and that Ireland must owe so little to herself. 
It would be neither profitable nor pleasant to inquire just 
now into all the causes of the miserable disorganisation that 
has left Ireland dumb and neutral on the question of reform. 
Certain it is that, England and Scotland—after a fashion of 
their own, perhaps, but emphatically and decisively—have 
declared for reform. Ireland is the only portion of the 
kingdom that stands utterly disgraced. Ireland, to whom 
reform is not an abstract principle, a point of honour, or a 
party motto, but a necessary condition of peace and pro- 
gress, is the one member of the British Union to whom re- 
‘orm must owe nothing in the present Parliament. Ireland, 
(0 whom reform means free religion, free charity, free edu- 
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abuion, frog votes—the right to prosper, the very right to 
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live—Ireland alone is hostile or, at best, indifferent to re. 
form. The poor old idol, Conservatism, has been fished up 
from the slough into which popular contempt had dropt it, 
and now finds an altar in Ireland alone. Reform has a value 
and a significance in Ireland, different as we have stated 
from those of reform elsewhere. ‘The same may be said of 
(Conservatism. And, if in Ireland Reform havethemeanin 

we ascribe to it, can there be any doubt asto the meaning of Con- 
seryatism? It means amore than Corsican vitality of hatred 
for the Irish and their religion; it means the treasured reeol- 
lection of gone-by cruelty, and the sharp appetite for more ; it 
meansinjury whenever possible, andinsultalways; itis Neroat 
a loss formen victims, in a solitude even of flies, but equally 
ready for practice withthe rack orthe bodkin ; it isa pig on the 
highroad—in the way, even when running outof the way ; ob- 
structing although retreating ; causing an occasional upset, 
and sometimes ridden over, but ever the same perverse, un- 
manageable, unteachable swine. Nay, we do this Conser- 
vatism too much honour; for there has been such a thing 
as an educated pig—a pig who could tell the hour of the 
day, and the day of the month, for the bribe of an acorn; 
but what genuine Irish Conservative could be trained, 
through any instinct of his, tomark the place of his country 
in the nineteenth century ? Peace, union, prosperity, edu- 
cation, progress—none of these are a bait for him. He 
hardly realizes the notion that ascendancy is over—that the 
penal laws have been actually repealed—that we have left 
the rebellion of ‘98 nearly sixty years behind—and that mar- 
tial law, the eat, the triangle, and the pitch-cap are no longer 
part of our Constitution in Church and State. But Irish Con- 
servatives cannot tell why,andare determined notto learn. And 
yet itis men likethese that Irish constituencies, who could have 
done otherwise, have sent into Parliament—not statesmen who 
have taken the thing up for a purpose, like Disraeli and Sir 
John Pakington, and even Mr. Walpole—but men who po- 
sitively believe in it and love it. The one element of con- 
solation in all this vileness is derived from the persuasion 

that Conservatism has reached the last degree of ridicule by 

becoming something merely Irish. It is Lambert Simnel 

qualifying for the scullery in England by an Irish corona- 

tion. But, in any case, ours is the shame, although the 

penalty may be remitted. Does the Maynooth grant stand ? 

England alone is to be thanked. Does the National system 

of edneation yet exist? England alone protects it. Has 
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the Catholic soldier the last sacraments in his agony ¢ It is 
to Protestant England that he owes his salvation. Ireland 
jas sent men to Parliament who, sooner than allow the 
soldier the services of a priest, would see him die in despair ; 
and rather than that the ‘ wafer-god” should repose upon 
his tongue, would have him spend its last action in blas- 
ihemy. There undoubtedly are men, amongst us who 
till love to be called Conservatives, and who notwithstand- 
ing are liberals and reformers in practice, like Lord 
Stanley and others we could name in England, but 
Ireland has sent no such Conservatives to Parlia- 
ment. We used to refer with pride to the election of 
liberal Protestants by a Catholic constituency; but here 
there is not a question between Catholic and Protestant. 
No man in his senses will connect Irish Orangism with any 
form of religion. What has the Orangeman to do with the 
Synod of Dort or Confession of Augsburg? What does he 
know about the articles of religion or the Westminster 
Catechism? He believes in enilbey. powder, blood, Fer- 
managh juries, Sir William Verner, and Lord Roden—that 
is the full sweep and compass of his religion. Conserva- 
tism in Ireland is just a sicklier, but more malignant type 
of Orangeism. Smooth, civil-spoken, Bibitoved: and 
perfumed, it coats and preserves with a varnish of civilisa- 
tion all the instincts and passions of the savage life. Yet 
we find this Conservatism sharing, and thus destroying, the 
representation of Louth, Mayo, Leitrim, and Kilkenny. 
In other counties—such as Sligo, Carlow, and Dublin, and 
again in towns like Dublin, Belfast, Carlow, and New 
Ross—we meet it absolutely dominant, and in almost un- 
disputed possession. It is a convenient resource to throw 
the blame on our disunion, as if disunion were, in fact, 
something distinct from ourselves—a deity, or demon to be 
propitiated, as if we could set everything right by a sacri- 
hee to Ate. More or less of the fault may be with those 
who assume to guide opinion; but there must be some- 
thing wrong everywhere, or it would be impossible that, 
under a constitutional government, and with education so 
generally diffused, the people could be absolutely at the 
disposal of a few pretenders. In one ae or another, we 


ie accountable for the loss and the disgrace. It is to 
ef ho 


: ped we may all profit by the lesson. 
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nothing, however, are we more humbled than in 
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sterility of genius, or even of decent ability which has fallen 
upon Ireland, as represented in Parliament, within the last 
few years. Adventurers, with abundant but inferior brains: 
fops with none at all worth mentioning; Militia captains, 
made up of moustache and strut ; country gentle. 
men with none but the property qualification ; one or two 
respectable lawyers; five or six other members who 
can speak connectedly for twenty minutes ; these, and a few 
not ranging under any one class, exhaust our entire list of 
representatives. What little show of talent doos exist, and 
it is mere show, must go to the credit of the enemy. In 
number they are half, or only less than half’ the entire re- 
presentation ; in union, discipline, and zeal they are worth 
us all twice told, andif they really had a cause to gain, the 
wobability is, they would gain it. It is strange that Ire- 
hey should have no man to keep up the tradition, the now 
lost tradition, of her intellectual equality with the other 
members of the empire. Grattan and Plunkett were sue- 
ceeded by O'Connell and Shiel; nor were Doherty and 
Shaw unfavourable representatives of Irish intellect. Now 
we contribute absolutely nothing, as far at least as can be 
known, to the dignity, brilliancy, or wisdom of the 
linperial Parliament. Upon other fields of competition we 
succeed beyond expectation, but take us to Parliament and 
we subside into dregs or rise and break as bubbles. — This, 
however, is a state of things too unnatural and too unusual 
to be of long continuance. Our native parliaments were 
turbulent, factious, and corrupt assembles—but they were 
never dull. For many years after the Union we contributed 
largely, or, at least, fairly, to the oratorical, legislative, and 
administrative ability of theempire ; butall this is for the pre- 
sentatanend. At this moment it would be quite possible to 
form an administration of Seotehmen alone, if ability and ex- 
perience merely were regarded ; nor would it be once thought 
possible to form an administration without any Scotehmen. 
Ireland is never thought of in these arrangements, and 
we make no complaint upon the subject. Not one single 
inember have we sent to the House of Commons with per 
sonal qualities or parliamentary following, such as to com- 
mand respect. Not one Irish Peer has Eton, Harrow, this 
or that university, or the great university of the world, 
experience, study, and official life, been able to work into 4 
cabinet minister. How could it be otherwise? We have 
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no policy, we are agreed upon nothing, we have no friends, 
no sympathies, no attachments, little to make us loved, and 
nothing to make us feared. 

We Lave said in former papers, what we still adhere to, 
that the blame of Irish disorganization, is not all chargeable 
upon ourselves. The sad policy of provisional government 
for Ireland is still followed by those in power. Their one 
desire seems to be the temporary preservation of a state of 
things which every one knows to be unreal and unnatural, 
and which is maintained to the detriment of the national 
spiritand the national morals. Butmaking dueallowance tor 
this cireumstance, we are in a far worse position than we 
ought to be, with all our disadvantages. Perverseness, 
credulity, pride, meanness, jealousy, division, and weakness 
of intellect, such as usually mark the Irish members, would 
be enough to defeat opportunities far more happy than are 
likely to present themselves; whereas discipline, union, 
and ability, if not genius, are quite as powerful to ensure 
success, Let us, fora moment, suppose an Irishman of posi- 
tion, character, and ability ; a liberal politician, not below 
the standard of statesmanship, even if somewhat under that 
of genius ; imperial in policy, but national in his affections, 
practical but not mean; let him have that high-bred quiet- 
ness so compatible with high spirit ; give him the ordinary 
knowledge of parliamentary generalship which many men 
possess; make such a man the leader of some thirty or 
forty liberal Irish members, as loyal and as disciplined, 
through intelligence, as are the conservatives through dull- 
hess, and then over-estimate, if you can, the effect that such 
leadership and such following will produce. 

We hardly know whether Ireland is destined to see a man 
and a party of this description ; but it is, at least, consoling 
to think that the work of reform will be done without him 
or us, if not with us, and that our miscalculations and ne- 
glect can have little influence upon the final issue of the 
wens: re. are coming frém the Kast and from the 
a ~ se e ought to do, and to reap the reward of 
leas 1 ‘ted labours. At the City of Dublin election no 
“w ian two hundred and fifty late professing Conserva- 
8s voted for the Liberal candidates. We freely bid them 

‘ome, and we have no suspicion as to their motives ; but 
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for the University of Dublin, whose remarkable speech lies 
before ns. Le belongs to a class from whom we are yery 
willing to draw recruits. A Liberal of old standing, but 
hitherto a contemplative, rather than a working politician, 
he has at length taken the field, and, with a temperate 
courage that speaks well for the maturity of his convictions, 
has assaulted the stronghold of Conservatism in Ireland, 
Mr. Lawson, although not a working politician, has been a 
working man, and contested the University as the candidate 
of the working men. Accustomed to deal with realities— 
the student of real studies—the master of real arts—the 
doctor of real laws—the lawyer of well-earned fees—he was 
the fitting representative of those who labour and those who 
succeed. By those alone was he supported. Whatever is 
laborious and enterprising in the College went with Mr. 
Lawson. He stood there, in fact, for Young Trinity. Young 
Trinity, however, byno meansinceludes the young gentlemen 
who filled the theatre during the election. The scene was 
not ludicrous, for that would imply drollery ; it was not 
melanchely, for to that belong interest and pity ; it was not 
strange, for, unfortunately, we have seen it before ; but it 
was painful and indecent—very painful, very indecent. 
You stood in presence of a room-full of reputed gentlemen 
and students, whom no tailor could ever cut into gentility—no 
robemakerdrape into scholarship. You felt sure that few in the 
hall were destined to seale anything higher than alamp-post, or 
would ever dare more nobly than to bonnet a policeman. Some 
of the orators you knew were sadly out of place, and others 
still more unhappily at home. It was shocking to hear a 
clergyman say to the unfortunate youths beneath him he 
was glad they had not forgotten to give the Kentish fire. 
It would have been as becoming had he congratulated them 
upon not forgetting to blaspheme or to talk bawdry, as to ap- 
peal to that signal of insult, defiance, and bloodshed. But 
the man may be effective on a stump who is not so in a pulpit, 
and an indifferent minister may be a very proper mounte- 
bank— 
‘Worthy thou of Egypt’s blest abodes : i 
A decent priest, where monkeys were the gods. 
These, then, are not Young Trinity. It is composed ot 
laborious professors and students, who have done more 
elevate the character of the University within the last three 
vears than their predecessors had done during the last three 
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hundred, and who are still labouring, with insufficient cou- 
rage, and against mortal odds, to raise the College teaching 


~ 


out of the old ruts where it had remained embedded time 
out of mind, and to set it ee upon a smooth and even 
road. Against this the genius of “disputations” and ‘‘ respon- 
dencies,” and jargon inall its varieties, and routine and make- 
believe, rallied and stood together. All who slumber at 
council-boards ; all who know when they were well off ; all 
who are disposed to let ill alone; all the “ quieta non 
movere” dignitaries ; all the elements of Conservatism, in a 
word, forgetting their gout, and clubbing their crutches, 
presented a horrid front to Lawson, in the name of Pro- 
testantism, Scriptural education, Protection, rotation with- 
out progress, Derby, Hamilton, Napier, and our glorious 
institutions generally, in Church and State. 
For the present they have succeeded ; but it will be re- 
membered, as Sir Robert Peel stated, in his letter to Dr. 
Jebb, the then Protestant Bishop of Limerick, the defection 
of all the young men of promise was the first symptom of 
dissolution in the old Conservatives before Emancipation. We 
shall always have Conservatives, as we occasionally meet a 
eoal-scuttle bonnet or Hessian boots with tassels; but the coun- 
try will take, and must take, the modern fashion. A few years 
hence Conservatism will be as obsolete as doublet and hose, 
lor there will be no abuse quite rank enough to be worth 
preservation ; but non Mr. Lawson does not seek to 
run beyond the natural progress of reform, or outbid any 
one in promises. On the contrary, he has been obliged to 
“pitch his Whiggery low,” to suit the understand- 
ing of the constituency ; at the same time that his profes- 
sions are as distinct and honest, within their proper limits, 
as can be reasonably desired. We shall quote one or two 
passages from his speech, as very forcibly illustrating the 
movement which he represents :— ; 
remenypeg at the University of Dublin,—I stand before you to 
appear as Lata aes srg Pad wick palaae oe wig ? I 
of you (ovies ait “et ae 0 aig 94 » bac = wit many 
avow those princi les in m: line as I night h Cueuale ik 4 
the declaration of them (ch i? ~ “iy ys t _ magne hile 
vindicate them (cheers) Hy pap hi sry pris w yr 
this University 2 t i Oo the students, an O € scnolars 0 
particular, do I address myself. It seems to me 
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Nd aspiring student. I, too, have been a scholar of this 
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House; for many years have I been resident within its walls. aud 
believe me all my sympathies are with you. I come forward here 
supported by a body of men in this University, of whese support T 
have reason to be proud (cheers), many of them differing from ine in 
political sentiment ; but they all know this, that the principles which 
I now advocate have been the principles of my life (hear, hear), ] 
have not put them on for this occasion ; but I have come here ¢o 
state and to vindicate those principles which are the honest conyie. 
tions of my heart. Gentlemen, I have not, in appearing before you 
here, the advantage of being supported by any of the Senior Fellows 
of this great University. Tentertain for them profound respect, | 
have received nothing but kindness from them, and though I have 
not been fortunate enough, on this occasion, to secure their support, 
they shall never hear anything from me disrespectful to them or to 
the high office which they fill; but I honestly confess that my 
ambition, if I represent this University at all, is to represent the 
voung and vigourous intellect which is now energizing and vivifying 
it (loud cheers), and if you confer upon me that honour, the greatest 
in your power to bestow, and the highest to which I can aspire, it 
shall be my endeavour to aid in the assertion of those sound princi. 
ples of University reform which were so forcibly stated on this 
platform by Mr, Haughton (loud cheers)—and in promoting every 
internal improvement which will make our University keep pace, as 
it ought to do, with the advancing spirit of the times (loud cheers), 

Gentlemen, I have been told that I came here to disturb the 
peace of this University (hear, hear).—I have come to disturb that 
peace—1 recognize not the peace which consists in the deprecation of 
a contest and in the deprectation of manly discussion upon the 
hustings. I believe it is thus that truth is best elicited; thus that 
your youth can be best trained to habits of independent judgment on 
political affairs, and of generous forbearance for the opinions of 
others who differ from them, which will fit them to take that part 
in public life, which is the duty and the right of every man ; and, 
whatever the result of this contest may be, I believe it will redound 
to the good of the University, the advancement of which I have at 
heart, and which has a right to command my best and most energe- 
tic services. Gentlemen, I honestly confess that I desire to open 
the University—I desire that it shall not be considered any longer a 
close borough—I desire that the young men who are growing up, 
when they may become conscious in themselves of the possession of 
qualities which fit them for public life, and may aspire to the honour 
of hereafter representing their own Alma Mater, shall not be told 
that its representation is under lease, and that they cannot succeed 
to it until the demise of the present occupants. Gentlemen, I deny 
that either Mr. Hamilton or Mr Napier has a vested right in the 
representation of the University ; they are not exempted from that 
liability which is common to all members of Parliament,to stand upon 
the hustings, and justifiy their acts as they can; they are bound, 
when they ask you to re-elect them, to satisfy you that there are no 
other candidates so well entitled to represent this great University 
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Hamilton (loud cheers). Why, then, do I ask your suffrages this 
day ? I first came to your College as a student — no a at 
except those talents which God has committed to myc wed A‘. 9 
1 went from this place toa profession, where, hy patient and deligent 
industry, apart from the turmoil of the political world, I have 
achieved an honourable position, which makes me"independent of 
the favours of any government (cheers). I delight in the exercise 
of that profession. By it I am able to satisfy” every wish, and I 
enjoy there that which I value more than anything else—the love 
and esteem of my brethern of the bar (cheers) I never asked and 
I never received a favour from any government. \ hy, then, do I 
come forward to seek the representation of this University P Why 
do I put myself by so doing, in opposition to many with whom I 
have been long associated on terms of the closest intimacy? I have 
come forward, in the first place, to vindicate the principle, that our 
University should be represented in Parliament by a graduate of her 
own, So powerful is the action of this principle, that before I ad- 
dessed the Electors, two Junior Fellows, who have done much to 
revivify this insiitution—men whose moral conduct and firmness, in 
defending the rights of the College, gained them, upon a recent oc- 
casion, the approval of every right-thinking man of the community 
(cheer); these two gentlemen, Messrs. Galbraith and Haughton, 
had given their support to Mr. Wilson, who has made the manly, 
straightforward speech which you have heard this day upon this 
hustings, and they did so because he is a graduate of this University ; 
although he certainly did not possess a requisite which is generally 
considered to be necessary for the representative of a University like 
this—namely, having gained distinctions within its walls. I confess. 
it did strike me that when he came forward upon University princi- 
pets and was able to obtain such an amount of support as this, that 

should flinch from my duty if I did not abandon the paths of private 
and professional life in which I had walked (cheers), and present 
myself'as a candidate for your suffrages. I have now done so, and it 
will be for you to say whether I have done right or not (cheers, and 
several voices, " you have"), 


* * . * +. ~ * * - * +. 


But I have yet more to say. My great political object, I frankly 
avow, in coming here, has been to induce the Protestants and the 
clergy of this country to rally round a liberal government. 1 do 
believe that the Protestants of Ireland occupy a false position—I do 
believe that they are associated with a party with whom they have 
ho real or genuine sympathy. My earnest desire is to rescue them 
irom that association, and to ask them to rally round a government 
which is iriendly to their Church, and at the same time friendly to 
ee liberal reform, I have yet to learn that the genius of 
ns a am i not liberality. W hen I turn to every country of 
i eX« ept our own, how do I find the parties classed ? I find 
rs *stants universally advocating the cause of progress and of re- 
ned that the spread of their faith has been coincident with 

ision of personal liberty and the establishment of free insti- 
in this country only that this natural order 
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is reversed ? Are you, in opposition to the very essence of your 
faith, to be excluded from the ranks of liberalism and of progress, 
and to range yourselves under the banners of a party whose 
only political creed is resistance ? I come forward to claim and 
vindicate for my Protestant brethren their true and just position, to 
rescue them from connexion with a party with which they have no 
genuine sympathy—the effete and decaying party of Conservatism, 
I have been taunted here with having stated in my address that | 
lg generally of Lord Palmerston’s policy in this country, and 
it has been put to me—Has not Lord Palmerston been Protestant 
in England and Roman Catholic in Ireland? Whose fault is that ? 
I say it is the fault of those Protestants who stood aloof from that 
rovernment, and gave it every opgoen in their power (hear,hear), 
ask you to make your choice. Will you commit the fortunes of 
the Irish Church to the care of Lord Derby? Is Mr. Benjamin 
Disraeli, under whose banner my honourable opponents served in 
the House of Commons—is he the Christian statesman to whom we 
are to look for sustainment of Protestantism ? I ask the Protestant 
clergy can they have reliance on him? What is this party of Lord 
Derby pledged to ? What is Mr. Disraeli scp to ? 
Mr. Disraeli stated the other day that it was of importance 
that party distinctions should be preserved—that it was only by 
means of party that the country could be governed, and he 
announced himself as belonging to the old Conservative and 
country party. That party is pledged to resistance to improvement, 
opposed to the cause of ae Cg and reform, with which the genius 
of Protestantism is inseparably associated. Ihave heard it claimed 
for this party that they are supporters of all sound and rational 
reforms. But I shall not be driven from this ground by a play upon 
words—lI look to acts. I look to the history of the past. Look to the 
three great political events of modern times, and see what part the 
Conservative party took in connexion with them. Look at the 
Emancipation Act of 1829. We have now under the hand of Sir 
Robert Peel himself an avowal of the motives which led the 
Conservateve party to concede enancipation; they resisted the 
force of argument, they denied the justice of the claim, the matcb- 
less eloquence of Plunkett could not convince them ; but they yielded 
to threats of violence and rebellion what neither reason, nor Justice, 
nor eloquence could extort from them. Look, again, to the Reform 
Bill. The old representative system had become unsuited to the 
growing greatness of the nation; Manchester and Bradford unre- 
presented, Old Sarum and Gatton sending members to Parliament ; 
but here again the Conservative party were steadfast to their creed, 
and they strenuously resisted this great and obvious reform as a 
dangerous innovation. Take, again, the Repeal of the Corn Laws. 
The agitation for this measure Enad for years; the public mind 
was fully informed upon the subject and the public voice called 
loudly for their repeal; year after year it was steadily opposed 
by the Conservative party ; ‘and when Sir Robert Peel yielded at 
last, and, although the head of the Conservative Cabinet, passed the 
measure, his party never forgave him the his offence, and he was 
pursued with persevering malignity to death, by the present 
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leader of that party in the House of Commons. Are the Protestant 
Clergy prepared to continue to associate themselves with that 
effete and expiring party. I ask you, Protestants of this kingdom, 
to fulfil your proper destiny—to take your eo place—rally round 
the banner of liberal, rational reform, and no longer associate your- 
selves with a stationary and decaying party. Do so, and what will 
be the result? What will be the position of Lord Palmerston in 
this country? You will place him at the head of a powerful 
government, a government able to afford to disregard the sugges- 
tions of any one section—able to govern for the countty—not forced 
to rule through a party. Let but the Protestant clergy and Protes- 
tant gentry of Ireland rally round that minister; let them but take 
their just part in the administration of his government, and the 
com faint will be for ever at an end, that their interests are neglected, 
or that patronage is bestowed upon others to which they are more 
justly entitled. I am convinced that it has been a disastrous thing 
that the Protestant Church in this country should be always found 
in antagonism to a Liberal Government. I know the liberality of 
sentiment of the great majority of this constituency, and I believe 
that they do not entertain the extreme opinions to which my 
honourable opponents have pledged themselves. I know they would 
be desirous to adopt more just, more temperate, and liberal views 
of politics. I ask them now to have the courage to make that 
choice, and to dissociate themselves from the party to which they 
have been so long unnaturally allied. ‘The Church is a noble insti- 
tution, full of life and vigour, sending forth its rays of truth into 
the darkest corners of the land (hear, hear). I call upon you not 
to bind it any longer to this party which has no principle of life. 
Pronounce not upon it the doom to which the tyrant of old con- 
signed his victim— 
Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vivis 
Complexu in misero et longa sic morte necabat. 


Unite not that living form to the decaying corpse of Conservatism — 
shake off this old, unnatural, unworthy association, and take the 
which the genius of your religion tells you is your own. 
— re name of Liberal Protestant be any longer unknown in 
ccnp ls et not the cause of Liberalism and Protestantism be any 
le g ‘ ntagonistic. That is the exposition of my creed—that is 

e¢ embodiment of the principles on which I seek the suffrages of 
this great constitutuency. 


he e stated in our paper upon Mr. Miall and his Irish 
s ey that, for all practical purposes, there was no Liberal 
inv r Ireland not Catholic, and no liberal opinion to 
rior outside the Catholic body. The facts to which we 
th ne whi rs Nein oe of that statement were exactly 
sania er ave been referred to by Mr. Lawson, for the 
eallod pues > and, as a consequence of these facts, we 
upon Euglish Liberals to acknowledge and act upon 
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sally Liberal ; and secondly, that they are the only Liberals 
in Ireland. But we are happy to admit now that Liberal 
principles include among their advocates at least one 
distinguished Protestant more than we supposed, and 
amongst whose titles to distinction it is not the least to have 
been rejected by the University. The University disgraced 
itself, as a matter of course, and will continue to do so as 
long as it can. It rejected Lawson as it had rejected 
M‘Cullogh, and would prefer the most unfurnished head, 
whether as to beard or brains, that grinned and shouted in 
the hall, to a Newton or an Erskine unpractised in the 
Kentish fire. But, of its own strength, reform will com- 
ete its triumph. It may do so by the hands of the indo- 
ent, the reluctant, and the insincere, as well as by those of 
the earnest and the virtuous; but its suceess is not the less 
assured. Local circumstances, parliamentary tactics, the 
jealousies of leaders, their weakness or treachery ; popular in- 
constancy, popular extravagance, miscarriages that look 
like accident—any and, perhaps, each of these may cause 
delay ; yet, if we are to judge from the actual power 
and progress of reform, the respite allowed to Conserva- 
tism will never be very long. Sydney Smith enumerates, 
with laudable pride, the reforms that had taken place in the 
course of some thirty-five years from the establishment of 
the Kdinburgh Review to the year 1839. At the period 
when that journal began, he says—‘‘The Catholics were 
not emancipated ; the Corporation and Test laws were not re- 
pealed; the game laws were horribly oppressive ; steel 
traps and spring guns were set all over the country ; Lord 
Eldon and the Court of Chancery pressed heavily on man- 
kind; libel was punished by the most eruel and vindictive 
imprisonment; the laws of debt and of conspiraey were 
then upon the worst possible footing ; the enormous wicked- 
ness of the slave trade was tolerated; and a thousand evils 
were in existence which the talents of good and able men 
have since lessened or removed.” Never has the power ol 
a great principle been so strongly illustrated as within the 
last thirty years. Reform has chosen her instruments with 
a haughty indifference. She turned the conscript Peel to 
better account than the volunteer Russell, and incorporated 
the enemy by scores in her battalions. She has chosen adverse 
umes, and strong governments, and hostile majorities for 
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| matter of her triumph. Never for one year has 
her course been materially altered by change of men or cir- 
eymstances. Reforms such as the Incumbered Kstates 
measure, the Civil Service examinations, or the Clergy 
Reserves Act, which Pitt would have encountered with 
sword and gun, and jury and gallows-tree, which would 
have revolted Burke himself and which it never entered 
into the heart of Fox to conceive—these have been suffered 
to take place without resistance, and almost without protest ; 
and now, that a new measure of reform is promised and 
must pass, it will be carried in the virtue of a principle, 
it will pass under the law of progress, and it will be op- 
posed in the name of a name, and by the ghost of a shade, 
that, for want of decent burial, is still at large upon the 
hither side of the Styx. 'Tenderly would we compose the 
limbs of old Conservatism, and gently insinuate our chari- 
table obolus into a mouth that never strained at millions 
sterling ; but, alas! there are no limbs to compose—there 
isno mouth to fill. After exposure to dogs, and all the 
birds of the press, no more is left of the great Conservative 
party than what remained of the Long Parliament after its 
recall in 1659. To name the part would be hardly decent, 
and it is our desire to be respectful; but it would be a 
mockery to bestow the honour of sepulture on that. But 
the coming measure of reform, whatever be its shape or its 
dimensions, must of necessity be reproductive. Reform, 
like Lyttleton’s successful lawyer, can never be intestatus 
or improles. We can almost count the numbers and tell 
the names and offices of the future generations of reform— 
Another yet ? a seventh ? 

And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass 

Which shews me many more ; and some I see 

That two-fold balls, and triple sceptres carry.” 
wear the irresistible principle of reform a little war 
* Outposts 1s waged by the suttlers of the old army of Con- 
‘vatisin, under an ancient Hotspur in the Lords, 
i a leader in the Commons whom they would 
ed ieais | ‘ ey durst, and who despises them with- 
a sobagp re infatuation With Catholics in 
seid.” ‘9 | atholics in place ; with Manchester re- 
one hs * ” y Sarum disfranchised ; with the ports 
«eee 1, and the public service open to merit ; in such 
ate of things, full-grown country gentlemen, to the 
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number of two hundred and over, discreet and proper per. 
sons in their own families, trusted, and fit to be trusted. 
with the management of their own affairs, have, neverthe. 
leas, conspired to obstruct and annoy the progress of reform, 
Like their own bumpkins, who were Papists three hundred 
years ago, but who now believe in little else than prize cattle 
and witcheraft, these unfortunate gentlemen Conservatives 
have no political creed or sacraments to stand for. Neither 
the Protestant Constitution, nor the parish stocks, nor Protee- 
tion, nor John Doe, nor Richard Roe, nor the name of 
a principle has been left them to believe in; but they stil] 
aleve in tests, and abjurations, and loose swearing, to 
keep up whatever of Protestantism or persecution—for they, 
not we, identify the two—may have survived the fatal mea- 
sure of 1829. The country may not be fanatical upon 
points or niceties of reform—probably it cares not much 
whether this old-clothes-man or that money-lender sit in Par- 
liament; but it is not of a temper to endure obstruction in 
its general plans or cavilling at their details. Reform is 
decreed, progress is decreed, universal emancipation is de- 
ereed ; and we have reached the time when neither tactics, 
nor forms, nor privileges, nor tests will be submitted toif they 
interfere with the decree. Allegiance nobody refuses ; su- 
premacy andabjuration we also subscribe to, and will enforce ; 
but it is the supremacy of Reform, and the abjuration of al! 
pretenders, whether they be Mormons, Peace Societies, Evan- 
gelical Alliances, Maine-Liquor-law men, or Conservatives. 








Arr. VIIL—WHO WROTE THE WAVERLEY NOVELS? 


|. Who Wrote the Earlier Waverley Novels? an essay show- 
ing on Evidence Amounting to Moral Demonstration that 
Sir Walter Scott's Relation to Waverley, Guy Mannering, 
Rob Roy, The Antiquary, and the Tales of my Landlord, 
was that of an Editor. By William John Fitzpatrick, (Second 
Edition). Strengthened by a mass of new, and well authentt- 
cated facts. §. Effingham Wilson, London: Dublin, 
W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton-street. 1857. 


9, An Enquiry into the Origin of the Earlier Waverley 
Novels, by Gilbert J. French, Member of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, Printed for Presentation.— 

3. Captions Criticism, an Essay by R, Grattan, M.D. 
Printed for Private Circulation. 


We admit at once that we sat down to the perusal of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s work in a singularly critical spirit, and altogether 
indisposed to have any of our long cherished associations of 
the name of Sir Walter Scott interfered with or broken up, 
We had read years ago all, or almost all, that he was supposed 
to have written, and, with equal pleasure, we had read Ali that 
was written about him. Now and then, to be sure, the 
“grumblings” which have now ended in a positive peal of 
thunder, reached, and for a moment discomposed us, In our 
younger days, we, in common, of course, with thousands of 
others, had listened to the tale of Thomas Scott, the Paymas- 
ter, and his wife, being, in some way or other, mysteriously 
linked with the composition of the earlier Waverley Novels, 
but these on dits possessed little interest for us at the time, 
and such passing speculations as they did give rise to were 
finally set at rest, as we thought, for ever, by the reported 
declaration of Sir Walter Scott himself at the Theatrical Fund 
Dinner in Edinburgh, on which occasion, when “the Health 
of the Author of Waverley” was proposed by his friend Lord 
Meadowbank, he is said to have replied :—‘‘I plead guilty, 
nor shall T detain the court by a long explanation of why my 
confession has been so long deferred. Perhaps caprice might 
have had a considerable share in the matter. I have now to 
‘ay, however, that the merits of these works, if they had any, 
and their faults are all entirely attributable to myself.” ‘The 
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strain continues still stronger as he proceeds : “J mean then 
seriously, to state,” he goes on, * that when I say I am the 
author, I wean the total and undivided author, with the eXCep. 
tion of quotations, there is not a single word that was not 
derived from myself, or suggested in the course of ny reading,” 
This is strong language certainly : but it is very probable that 
Sir Walter’s speech may have been too strongly reported, for 
in a letter addressed by him to the Editor of the Edinduryh 
Weekly Journal, printed by Mr. Fitzpatrick, we find the fol. 
lowing. ‘*Sir:—TI am extremely sorry I have not leisure to 
correct what Lam stated to have said at the dinner to the 
Theatrical Fund. . . I hope your reporter has been more 
fortunate in other instances than in mine. I have corrected 
one passage. . . Other errors I have left as 1 found them, it 
being of little consequence whether L spoke sense or nousense, 
in what was merely intended for the purpose of the hour.” 

In 1836 appeared the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., from 
the pen of the executor, Mr. Lockhart, who from his connexion 
with the great man, ought to have known as much about hin 
as any human being could, and who, if the spirit of truth was 
in him, was bound to tell it, in its entirety or notat all, We 
confess, however, that we never could make up our minds to 
accept Mr. Lockhart’s dazzling account without an accompany: 
ing mental protest. It wore always to us a great deal too 
much the air of a biographical romance, in which the hero 
performed gigantic feats out of all proportion to tle human 
strength. It had the fault common to all eager panegyrists— 
it proved too much, and still more, it had the vulgar fault of 
endeavoring to elevate the character of it’s favorite by sinking 
the claims of others, and depreciating them when it dare. We 
were struck, in particular, with the always loose and fragmen- 
tary way in which the name of Thomas Scott was mentioned, 
when we remembered that Sir Walter himself must have liad 
the very highest opinion of the literary talents of his brother. 
In 1809,as the following letter shows, hesought Thomas Scotts 
co-operation when establishing Zhe Quarterly Review. The 
opening passage refers to a new edition of Shadwell’s plays 
which ‘Thomos Scott had projected "ara 

“Dear Tom,—Owing to certain pressing business, I have 
not vet had time to mplete my collection of Shadwell lor you, 
though it is now nearly ready. I wish you to have all the 
origiuals to collate with the edition in Svo. But I have & 
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more pressing employment for your pen, aud te wien | ~— 
it particularly suited... . You are to be informed, but under 
the seal of the strictest secrecy, that a plot has been long 
hatching to countermine the Edinburgh Review, by establish- 
ing one Which should display similar talent and independence, 
witha better strain of politics. . . Now, as | know no one 
who possesses more power of humour, or perception of the 
ridiculous, than yourself, I think your leisure hours might be 
ost pleasantly passed in this way. Novels, light poetry, and 
quizzical books of all kinds, might be sent to you by the packet; 
you glide back your Reviews in the same way, and touch upon 
the publication of the number (quarterly), ten guineas per 
printed sheet of sixteen pages. If you are shy of communica- 
ting directly with Gifford, you may, for some time at least, 
send your communications through me, and Z wild revise them. 
We want the matter to be a profound secret.” = In 
\S14, shortly after Thomas Scott had gone to Canada, 
we find Sir Walter offering him the substantial sum 
of £500 for a novel intermixing humourous detail with 
descriptions of scenery, and which he himself would undertake 
to revise and prepare for publication. It was hardly to be sup- 
posed, we thought, that a man so intellectually gifted, and 
who was considered capable of such efforts, should, at the same 
time, have been incapable of giving some mark of it in his 
epistolary correspondence, extracts from which, were assuredly 
due to lis memory, and must for many reasons have greatly 
added to the interest of the book. 

But Mr. Lockhart it seems thought otherwise. This intellec- 
tual and gifted man, throughout the whole memoir, is brought on 
the scene as seldom as possible, and when all is done, we venture 
‘o say, that the general impression left by what és said will tell ra- 
ther against him, than in his favor ; and that so far from being 
looked upon in the light which he deserved, and in which his 
brother officers (as Mr. Fitzpatrick shows) regarded him, he will 
be considered as an extravagant, careless, loose living, good-for- 
little fellow, who wasa drag upon the recources of his prosper- 
peand- working brother, and had no notionof the value either of 
\t, . any Sub to squander both in improfitable pursuits, 
“. -MocKuart is not always so chary of his space; we have 
ye wus extracts enough from other correspondents of Sir 
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have been left unpublished; but of the many letters Which 
must have passed between these two clever men—* Arcades 
Ambo”—Brothers both, in every sense—we have none from 
Thomas, and only very “few and far between” from Walter. 
With Mrs. Thomas Scott, (the Paymaster’s wife,) and who fully 
equalled her husband in literary taste, and talent, Sir Walter 
maintained a frequent correspondence ; but not a vestige of it 
can be discovered in the ten volumes of voluminous, and 
biographical detail, known as Zhe Life and Correspondence of 
Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Fitzpatrick having noticed this 
circumstance to Mr. Edgar MacCulloch, J.P., the lady’s cousin, 
he replied by letter as follows : 

“ As for Lockhart’s reticences, any oue who has read his 
Life of Sir Walter cannot fail being aware of them. He is 
said to have been vindictive ; and I have heard that personal 
dislike led him to suppress any allusion to individuals, whose 
names one would otherwise have expected to find in that work, 
Such I believe to have been the case with my uncle, Dr. John 
Mac Culloch, whose valuable and erudite work on ‘The 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland’ was written in the form of 
letters, addressed to Sir Walter Scott.” 

This unaccountable Aiatus has been noticed by others 
besides Mr. Fitzpatrick and Mr. Mac Culloch. It struck us years 
ago, as a strange, and remarkable omission for any honest 
biographer to make. But both our regret, and our disappoint- 
ment deepen as we read the ample testimoney afforded Y Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s pages, culled from the most reliable, and authentic 
sources, as to the amiable character, and extraordinary talents 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Scott. On this head there can be no 
mistake, and if for nothing else we humbly concieve that the 
author before us, is well deserving of the praise of all honest 
and fair thinking men, for rescuing the brother of the wan 
whose memoir Mr. Lockhart undertook to write, from that 
calumnious shadow which it is well calculated to throw, and 
for doing his best—and in our opinion that is a great deal— 
to relieve both the name and character of a man of genius 
from the unpleasant odour, which has been floating about them, 
ever since the publication of this one-sided book. 

We must take leave, also, to say that Mr. Lockhart is by 1° 
means a man whose assertions are to be taken on trust ; his owl 
literary career gives ample proof that he never hesitated to as 
whatever would serve the immediate purpose he had in vie, 
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and, so thinking, we are not surprised to find him sporting 
with, and indeed rather glorying in than otherwise, the lax 
notion of literary veracity which was one of the besetting sins 
of Sir Walter’s life. He lakes great delight in recording the 
efforts which his illustrious relative made, at one time, “ to 
nuzle and confound the mob of dulness,” at another ‘‘ to 
mystify the public,” again “‘ to try another experiment on the 
public sagacity,” once more, ‘‘to set the mob of readers on 
the stare,” by any and every sort of mystification ‘‘ to entrap 
reviewers,” and to surround himself with a halo of mystery, 
which after all, as every body knows, he was determined 
should be so conducted as to lead both to his profit and his 
fame. Lockhart’s treatment of Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, of 
Sir William Gell, of Doctor John Mac Culloch, of Mr. French, 
and others, must go far to unsettle our reliance on any statement 
he may make, and his treatment of the Ballantynes was 
altogether so illiberal, ungenerous, and withal so untrue, that 
we can only account for his utter want of taste and candour 
by supposing thatiusome ofSir Walter’s moments of “ mystifica- 
tion,” his Boswell formed a particle of “ the mob of dullness.” 
“ Bibliographers,” says Mr. Fitapatrick at the close of his 
work “are acquainted with a remarkable, but now exceedingly 
scarce pamphlet, published in Edinburgh in 1838, entitled 
A Refutation of Mr. Lockhart’s Misrepresentations in the 
life of Sir Walter Scott, by the Son and LExecutors 
of James Ballantyne. Its arguments ought not to be 
lorgotten, and for this reason, coupled with the fact, that 
* a seen it stated in biographical sketches, that Scott was 
at y his connexion with the Ballantynes, we revive a few 
yo respectable opinions of the Press on the case. 

LZtovers Hiinburgh Journal said :— Mr. Ballantyne’s 
pay peeipnanty vindicate his fair fame, and show that, so 
x. veal us being in any degree the cause of the ruin of Scott, 
ae Ly the cause of Ais ruin.” he Literary Gazette 
and Mi Alaa and powerfully vindicated.” The Naval 
Y Gazette said: “The letters written by Lockhart 

(0 Ballantyne on his death bed, full of sled f tl 
warmest gratitude, aud most cordial ‘dinaieel apps d - 
eri mee of the hollowness of the money ‘The 
the i asa agora the palnage of Lockhart, by 
wo very enviable light.” agg eaving the biographer in 
. ie Zimes saul :—‘ Goes far to 
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unsettle Mr. Lockhart’s conclusion.” The Morning Chronieh 
said :—*‘ Lockhart has been led to do great injustice to the 
Messrs. Ballantyne.” The Sun said :—“ There are few who, 
before reading this plain, straightforward statement of facts, 
could persuade themselves that the son-in-law of Scott could 
misrepresent, as he is proved to have done, the character and 
conduct of two excellent persons, who were the victims of the 
aristocratical ambition of his illustrious relative.” The 
Edinburgh Chronicle said :—“ This book will ever afterwards 
divest Lockhart’s word of any authority.” 

Those who remember the mercilessly cutting, and bitter tone 
adopted by Mr. Lockhart against not only the public acts, but 
the private characters of those unfortunate men, both of whom 
Scott, at one period, ruled with a rod of iron, using and 
abusing them at the same time, cannot but be grateful to Mr, 
Fitzpatrick for rescuing from ephemeral pages the salient 
points of an intelligible defence made for them, and _ placing 
it on record in a work which will last as long as that Life of 
Scott, which, in edition after edition, has continued so un- 
relentingly to pursue their memory with poisoned arrows. 

Sir William Gell, the antiquary, who was generally the chief 
companion of Sir Walter when in Italy, was requested by Mr. 
Lockhart to send him his reminiscences of the great man. 
Writing to Lady Blessington, January 22, 1834, Sir 
William says :—* As for Mr. Lockhart, I much fear that he is 
not good for much, and [ am certain he got the work, for! 
sent it to Mr. W. Hamilton, who gave it with a request that 
he would not omit a word of it in printing. There are no re- 
marks, except such as tend to explain away, and render less 
ridiculous, the total want of classical taste and knowledge of the 
hero, in a situation full of classical recollections, and which | 
have added that 1 might not seem insensible to his real merits. 
They were written for the family, and, therefore, nothing 
offensive could have been inserted. . . I shall send a copy 
to you, and if the life is published by the said Lockhart, 
without use of my papers, the best way will be to sell it to the 
bookseller, and to let it come before the public.” Five months 
later (June 2, 1834) Sir William goes on to say :—** You 
have had a great deal of trouble in fishing for a decent escape 
from the business of Mr. L., and I thank you for it. | do not 
desire to do anything disagreeable to tie wishes of the family, 
but J think it very tll-judged of them not to place everything it 
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ide true light.” Sir William concludes the te RE with an 
allusion to “ that want of candor which spoils the book without 
hiding the truth.” A portion of Sir William Gell’s ‘‘ Life of 
Sir Walter Scott in Italy,” was subsequently inserted by Mr. 
Lockhart, under the title of “ Memoranda.” 

Robert Southey, in one of his last letters (vol. iv. p. 558) 
speaking of Cottle’s “ Recollections” says :—* Nothing ever 
made me so fully aware how incorrect the most careful 
biography must inevitably be, than what I saw in this book, 
and in the Life of Sir Walter Scott.” In another letter (p. 
510) Southey complains of certain passages in his correspond- 
ence with Scott having been suppressed. 

We might multiply proofs, if our space permitted, of 
Lockliart’s determination to suppress any and everything that 
clashed with his object in elevating his idol at the expense of 
whatsoever object interfered with it, but we have said enough and 
quoted enough, to let our readers see that a man actuated by 
such motives as he wrote with, is not to be trusted, when the 
claims of another to share in the glory of the literary renown 
of Sir Walter was the matter to be handled by him. 

As to the wholesale claim said to have been put in by the 
poet himself, at the Theatrical Fund dinner, it is really good 
for nothing, if we contrast it with his own assertions made at 
different times, 

The following line of argument is in reply to Mr. Francis 
Ballantyne, who was the first to fling down the gauntlet, and 
coustitute himself the great champion on the other side. It 
will be seen that Mr. Fitzpatrick when put upon his mettle, 
has met his opponents courageously, aud ina very conclusive way. 

That the author of “Marmion,” he says, would descend to the 
degrading practice of falsehood, in his ordinary intercourse with 
society, I do not, nor ever will, believe ; but certainly there is 
ample evidence to show that he never scrupled very broad equiyoca- 
tion (to say the least) in matters immediately connected with litera. 
ture. There are many who consider such things allowable. Scott 
would appear to have been one of them. 

“Sir W. Scott,” writes Mr. Ballantyne, “was well known to 
ou" much honor and integrity as any gentleman in Scotland. 

assurance to Lord Meadowbank, be seriously discredited 


by Mr. Fitzpatrick (and this declaration remains on record to confront 
stadia he was the sole and undoubted author of the Waverley 
7 Sine think that Sir Walter’s assurance to Lord Meadowbank 
sees fifte to greater credence than his reiterated denials extending 
comes wven years, that he had any “hand, act, or part,” in the 

position of the novels, ‘These solemn renunciations of all know- 
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ledge of their paternity are distinctly remembered by many at the 
present day who heard them, and to whom they were made. It js 
easily seen that Mr. Lockhart, in the discharge of his duty as 
Scott's ‘literary executor,” wishes to place as few of them on 
record as possible, Three or four detailed cases, however, appear; 
but the descriptive circumstances are usually so diluted, that their 
introduction here can prove of but partial value as an argument. 
At a dinner given by the Prince Regent, in Carlton House (p, 
312), his Royal Highness called for a bumper, with all the honors, 
to the author of “ Waverley,” looking significantly at Scott as he 
charged his own glass. Scott filled also, and said, “ Your Royal 
Highness looks as if you thought 1 had some claims to the honors 
of the toast. I have no such pretensions, but I shall take care that 
the real Simon Pure hears of the compliment that has been paid 
him.” The company present comprised the Dukes of York and 
Gordon, Lords Hertford, Fife, and Melville, the Right Hon. J.W, 
Croker and Chief Commissioner Adam. Lockhart, in his second 
edition, tells us that he has been assured by two gentlemen, who 
were at the dinner, that the Prince did not, on this occasion, run 
“so near the wind” as was originally represented in the text. 
This statement is corroborated by an entry in Moore’s Diary, on 
May 13th, 1829:—* Dined with C [roker] Party at dinner—Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Lowther, Sir George Clerk, and Spencer 
Percival. The conversation agreeable. The King, it appears, 
did not ask Scott (as I have always understood) whether he was 
the author of the novels; he only pointedly alluded to some 
character in them, upon which Scott said, ‘Sir, it is impossible 
to mistake the meaning, &c., &e., and I beg to say,’ disclaiming 
in the most decided manner his being the author. This was going 
out of ‘his way to deny; had the Prince asked him he might have 
been justified in doing so; but volunteering an untruth in this way 
is unintelligible ; always taking it for granted that the story is true, 
which it may not be. C froker], however, said he was by when it 
happened,” 
Thomas Moore in his Diary (vol. ii, p. 199), records a conversa 
tion with Samuel Rogers on the ‘ Scotch novels” :— ' 
“Scott gave his honor to the Prince Regent they were not his; 
and Rogers heard him do the same to Sheridan, who asked him, 
with some degree of brusquerie, whether he was the author of 
them. All this rather confirms me in my first idea, that they are 
not Scott's. Another argument between us, on the justifiableness 
of a man asserting so solemnly that a book was not his, when It 
really was. I maintained that no man had a right to put himself 
into a situation which required lies to support him init. R. quoted 
Paley about the expediency of occasionally lying, and mention 
extreme cases of murder, &c., which had nothing whatever to do 
with the point in question, and which certainly did not convince mé 
that Seott could be at all justified in such a solemn falsehood. At 
last Rogers acknowledged that saying ‘ on his honor’ was goiné 
tuo far, as if the simple, solemn assertion was not equally tes 
lu the recently published Table Talk of Samuel Rogers (p- 199), 
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« detailed account appears of Scott's rotestation ‘‘ upon his honor ” 
that he had not written Waverley. The incident occurred at Lady 
y's. 
sa yh letter to John Murray, dated December 18th, 1816, in 
answer to one from that eminent publisher panegyrising ‘ The 
Tales of my Landlord,” Scott writes :—* My dear Sir,—lI give you 
heartily joy of the success of the ‘ Tales,’ although I do not claim 
that paternal interest in them which my friends do me the credit to 
assign me. I assure aps I have never read a volume of them until 
they were printed, and can only join with the rest of the world in 
applauding the true and striking portraits which they present of old 
Scottish manners . . . I have a mode of convincing you that I am 
rfectly serious in my denial—pretty similar to that by which 
Ealjenen distinguished the real mother—and that is by reviewing 
the work, which I take to be an operation equal to that of quarter- 
ing the child.” 

On 18th January, 1819, Scott, writing to Mr. Richardson, goes 
on to say, after informing him of an attempt made by the wife of 
one of the Edinburgh judges to ascertain the author, “In plain 
words, I denied the charge, and as she insisted to know who else 
could write these ssa suggested Adam Ferguson, as a person 
having all the information and capacity necessary for that purpose.” 

Six years after, during Sir Walter Scott’s sojourn in Dublin, he 
visited Marsh’s Library with a well known bibliographer as his 
cicerone. Among other particulars connected with this visit which 
appear in the Zrtsh Monthly Magazine for November, 1832, is the 
following :—“ The Librarian entered into some familiar conversa- 
tion with Scott, and carelessly abandoning the immediate theme, ‘do 
. know, Sir Walter,’ he remarked, ‘ that it was only the other day 

finished your Redgauntlet ?’ ¢ Sir,’ said the Baronet with perfect 
composure, ‘I never met with such a book.’” 

Tam sorry that Mr. Ballantyne and the other opponents of my 
views should have compelled me, in self-defence, to revive these 
denials ; but the line of argument they have adopted has created the 
necessity, The declarations of sole authorship are clearly more than 
counterbalanced by the solemn and deliberate renunciations previously. 

Mr. Shilletto, of the University of Cambridge, laid great stress in 
Notes and Queries on a deelaration of Scott’s in the General Preface, 
viz.—that Thomas Scott was not the “ author of the whole or a great 
part of the Waverley Novels.”* 

Sir Walter Scott might safely make this declaration without telling 
an absolute falsehood, but certainly not without a certain amount of 
mental reservation, which, as the sequel will further shew, he never 
scrupled in his literary transactions. 

Pees Is a letter of Sir. W. Scott’s preserved in the MS. Library 

3 inity College, Dublin, in which he distinctly assures his corres- 
pondent, Mr. ©. G. Gavelin, that he had nothing whatever to do with 


re 


renee 





att hac Joker goes on to say, that ‘‘the report had some alliance to 
Gen in and indeed might have proved, in some degree true.”—See 
eral Preface to the « Waverley Novels.” 
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the revision or publication of the second edition of Swift. — This letter 
had not turned up when Mr. Lockhart introduced the following 
passage into his 60th Chapter. He had at this period (1824) been a 
member of Sir Walter's family for four years, and spoke from person- 
al knowledge :—* Sir Walter had a labor of some weight to gro 
through in preparing for the press a second edition of his voluminous 
Swift. The additions to this reprint were numerous, and he corrected 
his Notes, and his Life of the Dean throughout, with considerable 
care.” 

For reviewing his own “ Tales of my Landlord,’’ in the Quarterly, 
Scott has been severely censured. Taking advantage of this tempting 
opportunity, he devoted a large portion of the article to an elaborate 
defence of his own picture of the Covenanters, which Dr. Macrie had 
trenchantly assailed. Speaking of this attack in a letter to Lady 
Louisa Stewart, sister of the late Primate of all Ireland and an in. 
fluential person in her way, Scott writes :—‘ I have not read it, and 
certainly never shall. . I make it a rule never to read attacks made 
on me.” 

This letter is dated January 31, 1817. In the number of the 
Quarterly, published January 1, 1817, appears Scott’s Reviewal of 
his own * Tales"—the greater part of which is occupied witha clever 
confutation of Dr. Macrie’s still cleverer attack. It was the zeal 
with which Scott entered into the matter which at first aroused gus. 
jicion. Mr. Lockhart, when he gave this celebrated Review a place 
in ** Seott’s Miscellaneous Prose Works,” would seem to have for. 
gotten the Historical Introduction of 1829, ‘ The plan of this 
edition,” writes Scott, “leads me to insert here some account of the 
incidents on which Wayerley is founded. They have been already 
given to the public by my friend William Erskine, afterwards Lord 
Kinneder, when reviewing the ¢ Tales of my Landlord,’ in the Quarter. 
ly Review, in 1817!" Mr. Lockhart gives it as his opinian that a 
portion of the critique was written by Erskine. Certes, all the 
original MS. of the Reviewal was in Scott’s autograph, Erskine 
died in 1822, 

Irom this it is evident that Scott was neyer very scrupulous 
about what he either said or did in his literary transactions, and that 
certain declarations of the General Preface, to which such importance 
has been attached, should be flung over-board in judging this question. 
Conscientiously guarded by a species of mental reservation, which 
some study and research has enabled me, as I believe, to see through, 
he made declarations of being the unassisted author w hich were not 
even literally true.* 


- a ———aaEO nn 





* Setting the more considerable aid aside, was Scott the unassisted 
author of the ‘* Waverley Novels?” Sir Adam Ferguson, William 
i’rskine, Mr. ‘Train, James Ballantyne, and others, were known to have 
given Scott valuable assistance in his novels, at various times. 
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more ability than candour and that Sir Walter himself in his 
literary capacity had always an abandant supply of ‘mental 
reservations” about him. But Mr. Fitzpatrick has had a more 
generous object in view than to establish facts, so unfavorable 
to Seott and Lockhart. He has extricated Sir Walter with 
great ingenuity from the ugly position which a superficial 
knowledge of the fact might, in some estimations, place him, 
and he has shown, we think, very satisfactorily, that his con- 
duct throughout the trying circumstances of his literary career 
was that of an affectionate brother and honorable man. — Indeed 
Mr. G. J. French in the second drochkure upon our table feels 
and expresses this ; ‘ Mr. Fitzpatrick,” he says “ does not write 
with any desire to detract from the fair fame of Sir Walter 
Scott ; bat on the contrary has with much ingenuity endea- 
voured to excuse and extenuate the errors and discrepancies 
which assuredly rest upon his memory.” We are glad to ob- 
serve, from the ‘ Opinions of the Press” annexed that the Rev. 
Dr. Wilmot, editor of the Literary Gazette, and formerly the 
critic of the Zimes, views Mr Fitzpatrick’s work in a similar 
light. ‘ Noimputation,” he writes, “ rests upon the good faith 
of Scott apart from the habitual mystery sustained as to his 
novels, nor is there the remotest idea of detracting from the 
genius and power universally recognized in his writings.” 

We have seen how Mr. Fitzpatrick cleared away the principal 
difficulties which opposed the investigation, and which some of 
our brother critics have very freely strewed before his path since 
the first edition was published. We now come to the main 
argument, and will very shortly show that the author had very 
excellent grounds to go on, and that his progress over them 
has been vigour, and successful. 

lhe whole controversy arose in this way. We prefer letting 
Mr. Fitzpatrick tell his own tale where we can. | 
On Saturday, November 3rd, 1855, there appeared in Notes and 


Queries bearing my address and signature, an article commencing in 
the following words ;— 
o “ often seemed to me, and I believe to others, that the 
thea Paar volumes of the W averley Novels could hardly have been 
whe oo ‘ew Walter Scott's pen exclusively. People have latterly 
nb . d that Alexander Dumas, and Mr. G. P. R. James receive, 
dates ndtrable assistance in their Novel manufactures. The 
a mn) lales of the O Hara Family,’ which some thirty years 
na , marked sensation in literary circles, were, until quite 
heen relieved to owe their popularity entirely to John Banim. 
mor of Mr. Banim, at present appearing in the Irish Quarterly 
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Review, informs the public that his brother Michael, ex-Mayor of 
Kilkenny, wrote ‘ Crohoore of the Bill Hook,’ the ‘ Croppy,'—in fact 
some of the very best of the O'Hara Tales. Recent Memoirs of 
Hannah More assure us that Bishop Porteous flung his masculine 
thought and sense into her famous novel of ‘Ceelebs in Search of g 
Wife.’ The forthcoming life of Maria Edgeworth, if honestly told 
will reveal the invaluable benefit her works derived from the intel. 
lectual co-operation of Richard Lovel Edgeworth. 

‘Sir Walter Scott had a brother who died in America, on Va. 
lentine’s Day, 1823, singularly endowed with literary taste and talent; 
but, except by a few personal friends, he has long been forgotten, 
Various accounts which have reached me from time to time, de. 
cidedly warrant the opinion that Thomas Scott, Paymaster of the 
70th Regiment, together with his gifted wife, had some important 
share in the composition of the ‘ Waverley Novels.’ Some of these 
masterpieces of fictitious narrative appeared in such rapid succession, 
that the mere manual labor of transcribing could not possibly have 
been accomplished by any ordinary writer in the time. Sir Walter 
must have had friendly assistance ; but he was not a man likely ever 
to have revealed any secret calculated to lower his literary prestige. 
The whole secret, doubtless, died thirty-three years ago far away in 
the plantations of Canada. No body expected to find any startling 
revelations in Seott’s ‘ Life,’ by his son-in-law, and none were 
found. In any case, it would have been most difficult for Lockhart 
to know all Scott's literary doings. In chap, xxxvi. he expresses 
his ignorance of how far Sir Walter was concerned in Terry's dra- 
matised version of ‘Guy Mannering,’ but presumes ‘ that he modified 
the plot, and re-arranged the dialogue.’ Similar expressions of doubt 
appear in the book. Nor is it surprising. The vigour of the Novels 
had begun to flag before Lockhart ever saw Scott.” 

The foregoing appeared in Notes and Queries. After some 
further remarks, Mr. Fitzpatrick proceeded to lay before its 
readers a curious letter, which appeared in the Quebec Herald 
of July 14, 1820, and which the Kditor of that Journal pledged 
his word to have been written by “ one of the most respectable 
gentlemen in Canada.” Here it is : 

York, December 12th, 1818. 

With respect to these new publications, * Rob Roy,” &c., I have 
no hesitation in saying I believe them to be the production of the 
Scotts. I say the Scotts, because Mr. Thomas Scott (who wrote 
the principal part of them) was often assisted by Mrs. Scott ; and the 
works were generally revised by his brother Walter before goin to 
press. The © Antiquary” I can answer for particularly, because Mr. 
Thomas Scott told me himself that he wrote it, a very few days after 
it appeared in this country. Any person who had the least intimacy 
with the paymaster would at once recognize him as the author © 
these par works. The same native humour, the same cast 
expression, and that intimate acquaintance with Scottish manners an 
the Scottish annals, which are in almost every page of those wor s 
could be traced in his conversation by any person of the least obser- 
vation. Besides this, | have often heard Mrs. Scott describe he 
very originals from whom the principal characters are drawn. The 
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‘mself was an intimate acquaintance of the paymaster ; 
rea Siaed now forgotten, but he lived in Dumfries ;* and that 
finely drawn character, Dominie Sampson, was an old college ac- 
quaintance. Flora M‘Ivor’s character was written by Mrs. Scott 
herself, I have seen several of the manuscripts, In Mr. Scott’s pos- 
session, of his other works ; but I do not recollect seeing any of the 
novels in manuscript except the “ Antiquary.” I am pretty certain 
that it is his own handwriting.” aye . 

It may be worthy of remark that this interesting article ap- 


ared in a Canadian Journal under the very eye of Mr. and 
{rs. Thomas Scott, and was copied at once into every Ame- 
rican Newspaper. ‘The Paymaster or his gifted wife never con- 
tradicted it. but by their silence converted into a public, what 
was originally a private admission. ‘This we think is an answer 
to the letter which has recently appeared in Zhe Times from 


their daugliters. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick proceeds, in forensic fashion, to state the 


case as follows :— 

In the last century Walter Scott, Esq., of George’s square, 
Edinburgh, enjoyed a lucrative business as writer to the Signet. 
He died in 1799, and his second son, Thomas, succeeded him. Like 
most hada however, of literary propensities, the latter made but 
an indifferent man of business. ‘ His varied and powerful talents,” 
writes Mr, Lockhart (p. 124), “¢ were, unfortunately, combined with 
some tastes by no means favorable to the successful prosecution of 
his prudent father’s vocation.” We are furthur informed (p. 189) 
that “about the time when Thomas Scott’s affairs fell into derange- 
ment, but before they were yet hopeless,” he was appointed to an 
office worth £250 a year, under his brother Walter, and through his 
patronage. Thomas Scott was deeply embarrassed, and his creditors 
gave him considerable annoyance. Soon after the appointment, “he 
was compelled to withdraw from Edinburgh to the Isle of Man, 
leaving his official duties to the care of a substitute, until circum- 
stances should permit his return. It was not, however, found so 
easy to wind up his accounts, and settle with his creditors.” Thomas 
Scott possessed some military experience, and from having previously 
served in the Edinburgh Volunteers, he found little difficulty in ob- 
he en = nha from the Duke of Athol who commanded 
pede hey m4 For several succeeding years he and Mrs. 
be 0 eye ee e Isle of Man. That Mr. Lockhart desires it to 
ita ‘ omas Scott retired to that refugium to avoid threat- 
et asap arrest, is obvious. In 1810 we find him (p. 189) 
ie “Y €Xpecting some arrangement which would allow him to 
e-establish himself at Edinburgh.” 





is Fg atte Sees refrences made by Lockhart to Mra. Thomas Scott 

much of hey . ik idit. 1845), where she is mentioned as having passed 

characters Sunes, Some at Dumfries. Many of the more finely drawn 

typed from D a in the ** Scotch Novels” are professedly daguerco- 

\ le mind ee originals. When resident here she and her bro- 

ge gad ue riendship and intellectual society of Robert Burns. 
Scott was educated and married at Dumfries, 
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That there never were any regular dividend or formal meeting of 
Scott's creditors is certain. 

In 1812 a war between Englandand the United States commenced, 
Soon afterwards the 70th Regiment was, with others, ordered to re. 
inforce the British Army in Canada. Thomas Scott was appointed 
Paymaster to that corps through his brother's influence, and as there 
is no evidence to show that he ever returned to Great Britain after. 
wards, even on leave of absence, as Captain Kelsall and other 
officers of the Regiment did, his affairs were probably not entirely 
settled at the time of his demise. Mrs. Thomas Scott paid several 
visits to England, on, as is alleged, literary business, otis the 
interval of her husband’s appointment and death. This latter event 
occurred on Feb. 14, 1823. 

From the evidence supplied by Mr. Lockhart in the Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, it is easy to gather that Thomas Scott was obliged to 
absent himself from Scotland to avoid imprisonment for debts which 
he had no means of discharging, however honorably anxious to do so. 
The law in cases of this kind has often been laid down. Of course 
whatever property Mr. Scott or his wife might possess or 
acquire in Scotland, would, so long as their affairs remained un- 
settled, have been liable to seizure. That both had some important 
share in the composition of the earlier Waverly novels, the following 
pages must, I think, conclusively prove. It was clearly of paramount 
importance that no legal connection between Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Scott and such a valuable property should have been publicly re- 
cognised, admitted, or traced. Such acknowledgment well not 
only have damaged all prestige, and upset the progress of those splen- 
did works, but have roughly drawn down an embargo upon the 
Copyright. 

It would have been worthy of Walter Scott, and doubtlessly was 
so, gradually to reduce the Scottish liabilities of his brother, by 
employing a large portion of the profit realised by the earlier Tales, 
in satisfying the claims of the most destitute, or importunate of the 
creditors, Doubtless, whatever liabilities, which from peculiar cir- 
cumstances came within the category of debts of honor, were the 
first discharged. It is possible that the late Marquis of Abercorn, for 
whose Scottish Estates Mr. Thomas Scott acted as confidential 
auditor, was included in the latter arrangement. Walter Scott, as 
the acknowledged agent of his brother Thomas, had frequent inter- 
views with Lord Abercorn. We find him (p. 240), taking long 
and inconvenient journey to Carlisle, “ for the transaction 0 business 
connected with Thomas Scott's administration of that noblemans 
Scottish affairs.” 

A letter to Thomas Scott in Canada, written during the Autuma of 
1814, and printed by Mr. Lockhart, laudably suggests the liquida- 
tion of his debts by means of mental exertion. Scott tells him to 
write a novel intermixing humorous detail with descriptions of sce- 
nery, and te transmit it to him for revision. 

When Thomas Scott sailed for Canada in 1813, Walter Scott was 
in high popularity as a Poet. Although he had reached the mature 
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age of forty, and bad repeatedly attempted to produce a readable 
work of prose fiction, it is clear, on his own shewing, that each sig- 
nally failed. In the General Preface to the Novels, (p. ix) he ob- 
serves that “in 1800 he had nourished the ambitious desire of com- 

ing a tale of Chivalry, with plenty of Border character, and 
supernatural incidents, to be called ‘Thomas the Rhymer.’ It was 
given up, however, at the tenth page.” Another attempt, “ The Lord 
of Ennersdale,” also broke down. ‘ About the year 1805,” continues 
Sir Walter Scott, (p. xi.) “I threw together about one-third part 
of the first volume cf Waverley, having proceeded as far as the seventh 
chapter. I showed my work to a critical friend whose opinion 
was unfavourable. I therefore threw aside the work.” 

In 1805 Scott undertook to prepare for publication some posthu- 
mous papers of Strutt, the distinguished antiquary, among which 
was a fragment of a novel entitled “Queen Hoo Hall.’’ Scott 
completed it, as he thought, artistically ; but it appears from his 
General Preface that * Queen Hoo Hall” was far from successful. 
This is the fourth record of failure. 

In 1810 Waverley was resumed, and submitted to James Ballan- 
tyne for his opinion. Ballantyne’s letter in reply is dated September 
16,1810. Considering that it is a courteous private letter, and not 
a public criticism, we may regard the fragment of Waverley even of 
less value than might be gathered from the friendly critic’s remark. 
“The account of the studies of Waverley,” he writes, ‘seems un- 
necessarily minute. ‘There are few novel readers to whom it would 
be interesting.” ‘ The Novel,’’ observes Mr. Lockhart, “ appears to 
have been forthwith laid aside again.” 

. » * * ° 

We have seen that, until 1813, Walter Scott had signally and repeat- 
edly failed as a writer of prose fiction. Hints which have reached 
me justify the opinion that Scott placed experimentally in his 
brother’s and sister-in-law’s hands the condemned fragment of 
Waverley shortly prior to their departure for Canada. 

In chemistry, it is a common principle that two bodies which 
separately tested are weak, ineffective, and inodowrous, form, when 
united, a powerful, and often beautiful element. In philosophy, as 
there are twonoises, respectively loud, but when struck simultaneously, 
pruduce silence, so also are there discordant sounds, which, when 
pp excited, create delicious harmony. 
all sifted, of opinion that Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Scott, intellectu- 
mt “ » as they admittedly were, could themselves alone have 
principh a pevertel and sparkling Romance: but on that happy 
pe I ; ~ lich we pi day behold in the ramifications of Nature, 

» And Science, I look upon an intellectual, literary admixture, as 


li ae) . . . . 

re to have formed under the circumstances, a striking and a beau- 

tiful result, 

te abe various accounts which have reached me from time to time, 
ion to this enquiry, concur in stating that the earlier Waver- 


ley Novels wer . 
°. 7 e forward > 4 . 
guise, and that he ed to Walter Scott, in a roagh unfinished 


not only carefully revised but transcribed the 
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manuscript throughout.” Doubtless as he went along, his rich 
poetic fancy, gilt the thread of Narrative. Doubtless, too, he 
cancelled much, filled the vacuum with bright creations, flung out 
into bold relief the characters introduced—strengthened their outline 
grouped them dramatically, purified the sentiments and language, 
and finally guided to a crisis, with mechanic skill, the lagging, and 
perhaps originally crude plot. ii 

There is in none of Scott’s, or Mr. Lockhart's published writings, 
not even in the communicative General Preface to the collected 
edition of the Novels, any admission, or allusion, which could even 
indirectly lead one to suspect that Thomas Scott shared in the pro- 
fits of « Waverley.” Moore records, however, in his Diary of Oc. 
tober 29th, 1825, written during his visit to Abbotsford, that in the 
course of a tete-a-tete conversation Sir Walter ‘* mentioned to his no 
small surprise and pleasure, the novels as his own—that he had begun 
Waverley long before, and then thrown it by, till having occasion 
for some money to help his brother, he bethought himself of it. By 
this he made £3,000.” ’ 

The clearly established connection, on the authority of Sir Walter's 
easual assurance to Moore, between the novel of Waverley, and 
Thomas Scott and his difficulties, deserves attention. The celebrated 
General Preface, although replete with particulars respecting the 
origin and progress of Waverley, is silent on the point referred to by 
Moore."”t 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s article in Motes and Queries, produced a 
visible sensation, and many rejoinders sprung out of it. The 
principal one of them, however, was from Mr. Ballantyne, who 
called upon the public “ to suspend their judgment,” and pro- 
mised that “in a fortmght’s time” he would let loose such 
an avalanche of information as must inevitably crush all scep- 
ticism beneath it. The fortnight elapsed, and Mr. Ballantyne 
appeared not. At length his mountain brought forth a very 








* Scott thought nothing of transcribing, even when no particular 
object was to be gained by doing so. Moore mentions in his Diary, 
that when he got books for review he copied the extracts sooner than 
literally cut them up (as most Critics do) or place them in a compositor's 
inky hands to ‘*set up.” Mr. Lockhart relates several instances in 
which Scott, for the purpose of mystification, transcribed the writings 
of certain contemporaries of his acquaintance. 

t Moore, in the same day’s journal, continues to record his desultory 
after dinner conversation with Scott. Speaking of Holt, the Irish Rebel 
chief, Scott said,—** I could have puta thousand pounds in his pocket 
by getting him to tell simply the adventures in which be had been en- 
gaged, and then dressing them up for him.” All this is evidently ex. 
pressed with the confident tone of a man who was in the habit of refining 
literary gold: and yet, strange to say, there is no evidence, in Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott, to show that he had ever revised another's writings; 
although two letters to his brother appear, one dated 1809, requesting 
papers for the Quarterly Review, which he would revise, and another 
in 1814, requesting a novel, which he would also revise. ‘* All that you 
want,” said Scott, ‘the mere practice of composition, I can supply, oF 
the devil's in it.” 
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ridiculous mouse indeed.* Mr. Ballantyne leaned altogether on 
Sir Walter's assertion at the Edinburgh dinner, and left the 
yestion solely depending on that single fact. This, together 
with some illiberal animadversions, stimulated Mr. Fitz- 
ratrick to further enquiry, in order to make good his belief, 
andsubstantiate the promisesexpressed, and accordingly he put 
himself in communication with almost all the surviving bro- 
ther officers of Thomas Scott whom he could hear of or reach. 
Our author says: “There is nota more startling proof of 
the uncertainty of human life than the fact that out of nearly 
ninety officers, full of strength and vigour, who had been 
contemporaneously attached to the 70th Regiment (though not 
all, at the same time) with Captain Thomas Scott and his lady, 
not more than a dozen now survive. Much curious and im- 
portant evidence has doubtless perished with them.” Mr. Fitz- 
patrick having communicated with the survivors, has been sin- 
gularly fortunate in his appeals. ‘There is not one of them who 
did not believe Thomas Scott perfectly able to answer the 
expectations formed of his talents by Sir Walter himself, and 
their belief is general that he, assisted by Mrs. Scott, did so. 
“Send me a novel,” says Sir Walter, writing to his brother, 
“intermixing your exuberant and natural humor with any incidents 
and descriptions of scenery you may see, particularly with characters 
and traits of manners. 1 will give it all the cobbling that is neces- 
sary, and, if you do but exert yourself, | have not the least doubt it 
will be worth £500; and to encourage you, you may, when you send 
the manuscript, draw on me for £100 at fifty days’ sight; so that 
your labors will, at any rate, not be quite thrown away. You have 
more fun and descriptive talent than most people; and all that you 
want, t.e., the mere practice of composition, I can supply, or the 
devil's in it. Keep this matter a dead secret,” [a very necessary 
caution] “ and if,” it continues, “ you are not Sir John Falstaff, you 
are as good a man as he, and may, therefore, face Colville of 
the Dale.” [In other words, if you cannot claim the honor of 


Oa ne 





*** We were exceedingly amused, ” says the Liverpool Albion, “ with 
one featurein this new ‘ Battle of the Books.” As soon asever W. J. F. 
had started his doubts, Mr. Francis Ballantyne put forth a counter ma- 
nifesto, saying, only in more words, with the witch in Macbeth, ‘ 1’ll do, 
ll do, I'l do.’ But the result has amply proved that he is neither 
witch nor conjuror. When his promised refutation appeared, it turned 
out to be a very popgun, the lightest of all light artillery, blank firing 
fe ith no shot, and ‘no nothing,’ putting weak questions and effecting 
aint denials, with, to use his own word, a ‘rickety’ joke or two, and 
oan a baffled retreat from the Redan which he has failed to carry. 
Meanwhile, W. J. F,, with trumpets flourishing, and lance in rest, is 


in the lists, waiting, like a good knight and true, to do his devoirs with 
all comers.” 
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writing it, you will nevertheless derive a more substantial benefit, 
and may, therefore, plunge con amore into the labor.) ‘* Mind that 
your MS attends the draft. Iam perfectly serious and confident, 
that in two or three months you might clear the cobs,” [i.e., your 


Edinburgh difficulties.) . 
“Tf the worth,” comments Mr. Fitzpatrick, “ of the next pro. 


jected novel of the Waverley series, as it came crude and 
unfinished from the Canadian crucible, was estimated by 
Walter Scott at £500, why should he restrict his embarrassed 
brother toa draft for £100 only withthe MS. ? Because, as the 
inference expresses, the remaining £400 would be applied, 
as by previous arrangement, to ‘ clearing the cobs,’ or, in 
other words, to the liquidation of troublesome debts.” 

‘* But if a crude story, fresh from the pen of Mr. and Mrs. 
Scott, would be worth £500, it must, after undergoing vivify. 
ing revision from Walter, have been value for at least four 
times that sum. So much revision may he have bestowed on his 
brother’s writings as to consider their success owing to himself, 
and that for this reason he might safely view them with a 
parent’s eye. Canova always employed a workman to execute 
in the rough whatever piece of sculpture his fancy planned. 
It was the statuarist’s finishing touch that gave life and spiri- 
tuality to the conception.” 

The letter concludes with the following playful passage :— 

“T beg my compliments to the hero who is afraid of 
Jellrey’s scalping kuife.” 

This allusion was clearly to Thomas Scott’s fair cod/adora- 
teur, who very naturally must have winced before the probabil- 
ity of receiving a ‘slash’ or two from the leading reviewer 
of the day—a man whose critical acumen had struck terror 
through the lengil and breadth of the literary world—Francis, 
afterwards Lord Jeffrey. 

Here, “ or the devil’s in it,” to use Sir Walter Scott’s own 
phrase, is a direct enunciation that the poet believed his 
brother perfectly equal to the task of writing a good novel, 
and although Mr. Lockhart ingeniously throws cold water on the 
facts of his having done so, itis hardly to be supposed that a 
man indifficulties, and with ample leisure, would have hesitated to 
try his hand in an effort where he was promised eflicient assis- 
tance, and we now know, through Mr. Fitzpatrick’ inde- 
fatigable enquiries, that there is no reasonable doubt 
whatever, but that Thomas Scott, aided by his accomplished 
wife, di? get through some considerable quantity of literary 
composition at this, and subsequent periods. 
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Colonel White, Colonel MacDonell, Colonel Kelsall, Major 
Sweeny, Captain Colles, Lieutenant Mahon, Lieutenant Bland, 
in fact, every brother officer Thomas Scott had, are all quite po- 
sitive in their belief, that Thomas Scott and his talented wife, 
were the main designers of * the Scotch Novels,’ properly so 
called, and that Sir Walter was the manipulator who revised 
and prepared them for the press. 

Out of a mass of documentary evidence, which taken con- 
jointly, amounts to demonstration, we select one or two 
letters bearing strongly on the subject. Lieutenant Mahon’s 
letter; dated from “ Corr House, Ballinasloe,’’ runs thus— 

Some months previous to my leaving the Regiment in 1817, 
Mr. Thomas Scott occupied apartments in the Barracks at King- 
ston, Canada, next to mine, when I repeatedly heard him up very 
late at night and alone, Mrs. Scott being in Great Britain. Knowing 
he had no regimental accounts to attend to then, as there was another 
officer at that time doing Ais duty, I alluded one day, in course of 
conversation, to his sitting up so late. I was the only officer then, 
who, from the situation of my apartments, could have been aware of 
this fact. Mr, Scott unreservedly replied that he was engaged in 
revising a novel; but it would appear that he said so unguardedly, 
for he hurriedly and at once changed the subject of conversation. 
| have ever since been under the impression that both himself and 
Mrs. Scott, who was also highly talented, and full of anecdotes, had 
materially assisted Sir Walter Scott in the earlier Waverley novels : 
but until very recently I never heard that it was suspected these 
works were a joint production. I do not remember any conversa- 
tion in the Regiment as to the authorship of these novels, nor do I 
think I ever mentioned what Mr. Scott said to me to any of the 
oflivers, as judging from his manner I thought he would not wish it. 

Among the various communications elicited in Notes and 
(Jueries, during the slight ventilation of the subject, was a 
letter from Mr. Edgar MacCulloch, Jurat of the Royal 
Court of Guernsey, and a cousin of the late Mrs. Thomas 
Scott, Mr. MacCulloch, observed that Thomas Scott married 
Elizabeth MacCulloch of Ardwall, in Kirkcudbrightshire, and 
that her knowledge of the legendary lore of her native province 
of Golloway was very great. Mr. MacCulloch added that it 
Was generally thought in her family that she had supplied 
many of the anecdotes and characters which Sir Walter Scott 
ee up in his Scotch novels. ‘* Much of the scenery des- 
nos “lin ‘Guy Mannering,’” proceeded Mr. MacCulloch, 

Appears to have been sketched from localities in the imme- 
“ate vicinity of Mrs. Scott’s birthplace ; a remarkable cavern, 
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the cove of Kirkclaugh, for example, being pointed out to 
tourists as Dirk Hatteraick’s cave. 

‘‘ Many of the features in the character of the miser, Morton 
of Milnwood, in Old Mortality, are traditionally ascribed to 
a Mr. MacCulloch of Barnholm [in Galloway,] who lived 
about the time of the civil wars described in that novel.” Mr 
MacCulloch went on to say that these circumstances appeared 
to him worthy of being recorded, and might perhaps tend to 
elicit further information on the subject. 

In a letter to Mr. Fitzpatrick, Mr. MacCulloch observes : 


A strangely eccentric man, the late Mr. MacCulloch of Barholm, 
was fully persuaded that he had formed the prototype of Harry 
Bertram, in what relates to the dilapidation of his estates by the 
machinations of a dishonest lawyer. The estate was entailed, and 
his father, by carelessness, and unbounded hospitality, plunged him- 
self in difficulties, and died, leaving his sona minor. When young 
MacCulloch of Barholm came of age, he succeeded in recovering 
some of the property, and wrote, as I have heard, a pamphlet, 
exposing the og of the ‘ Glossin,” who had taken advantage of 
his minority to make away with large portions of the estate. The 
old tower of Barholm, from which he takes his territorial designa- 
tion, was thus disposed of to the proprietors of the contiguous estate 
of Kirkdale. Any one, with the descriptions of “ Guy Mannering” 
fresh in his mind, cannot but be struck with the resemblace between 
the old tower of Barholm, on a height overlooking the modern 
house of Kirkdale, at no great distance from the sea-shore—the 
cave of Kirkclaugh, with the spreading bay of Wigton, and the 
wooded glen (a very haunt for gypsies), and the description of the 
auld and new places of Ellangowan, and their surrounding scenery. 


The belief of Colonel MacDonell, C. B, is not less energetic 
than Lieutenant Mahon’s. His letter to Mr. Fitzpatrick is 
exceedingly interesting, on many accounts. It follows up and 
completes along chain of circumstantial evidence especially 
tending to connect the Canadian Scotts with the novel of Gray 
Mannering. 


Portobello, Edinburgh, 
June 21st, 1856. 
Sir, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your lettter of the 17th 
instant. I have read it with great interest, aaving ever been convinced, 
rom many circumstances, that Thotnas Scott and his wife, were, 
say the least, great contributors to the Waverley Novels. 

What I know of the case is simply this. In 1814 and 1815 1 wee 
command of the eastern district of Upper Canada, and resided in the 
town of Cornwall, where the 70th Regiment was stationed under my 
orders. Mr, Scott was Paymaster of the corps, and as they did me 
the honor to admit me to be a member of their mess I was, of courses 
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very intimately acquainted with all the officers, and particularly so 
with him, Throughout the two years referred tol had a great deal 
of intercourse and conversation with Mr. Scott, often of the most 
serious description, and in which his sense of honor and veracity was 
always traceable. Occasionally, Thomas Scott would come to my 
quarters to take his glass of grog, and talk over Scotch stories, of 
which he had an endless store; and he told them with infinite 
humour, being a remarkably intelligent and well informed person. 
He was in fact an alter-idem of his brother Walter, whom I had the 
leasure of knowing at a later period. I have repeatedly heard the 
officers of the 70th say, that when a new novel of the Waverley 
series appeared, they immediately recognised the characters to be 
some personages Tom Scott had previously detailed to them in his 
convivial moments. This fact I well remember hearing spoken of 
as indisputable. And, moreover, I have a perfect recollection that 
he, Thomas Scott, one evening told me, that “his wife Elizabeth 
could never shew her face again in Galloway, as she had let out so 
many family stories they would never forgive her.” I understood 
him to allude particularly to “ Guy Mannering.” Indeed, he also 
told me, that she had sent—or rather it strikes me had taken—home 
to Walter as large a mass of manuscript “as could be tied up in a 
pocket-handkerchief.” And I was not surprised when, some years 
after, I was told in Edinburgh, that she and Sir Walter used to be 
closeted together for hours ; as | had no doubt they were preparing 
and arranging the matters for the press. Mrs. Scott I saw so little 
of in Canada, that 1 cannot now remember having met her there ; 
but I did so, in Edinburgh afterwards, when I well recollect having 
been struck with her intelligence and esprit. 

The old newspaper cutting which you enclosed does not relate to 
me, but to my worthy friend and old messmate, the late Major 
General M‘Donal. Unfortunately for me I was neither the aide-de 
camp of any general in the war referred to, nor was ‘‘ our special 
correspondent” a being then in existence. Had the Times thundered 
4s loud then as it has done for the last twelve months, I should pro- 
bably have been now a senior general officer to Lord Hardinge by 
eighteen years, instead of having actually less rank this day, than I 
had before, I (gratuitously) won the two actions of Ogdensburg and 
Uhateaugay, on each of which, and especially the latter, hung the 
instant destiny of all British America! That is, as Alison says, 
of “ nearly one-ninth of the entire terrestrial surface of the Globe”— 
a larger portion of the earth than, I believe, ever immediately hinged 
on any previous single action, since the creation of the world, and 
len panes! roo ig made _ acorporal! It = “6 
taught the natic 6 @ their vital importance, as it might have 
me ves, the enemy, and the British people, the shameful 
mi — t e Government. Sic transit gluria mundi! You may 

lat use you please of this letter. 
[ have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. Mac Donen, Lieut.-Col. 
Late of the 79th Regt. 


T 


0 William John Fitzpatrick, Esq. 
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‘In those days,” says Colonel White, ‘‘a regiment was 
one large family, and officers were really brother officers,” 
Colonel White used to be constantly in and out of the house, 
and he scarcely ever enterrd without finding Mrs. Scott gt 
her desk with a heap of MSS. before her. 

Lieutenant Bland, who dates his letter from the island of 
Walcheren, writes : 

I have frequently heard it remarked, that Mr. and Mrs, Scott, 
wherever they went, made it a point to cultivate the acquaintance of 
all classes in society, in order to study men, manners, and customs, 
and that, by the result of this scrutiny, they afforded full scope for 
the prolific pen of Sir Walter, whom they greatly assisted with their 
pen and knowledge of mankind. 

Mr. Hutton, of Grey’s Inn Square, writing to Mr. Fite- 
patrick, says : 

Mrs. Hutton, of Bath, tells me that Mr. Mac Culloch said at 
her table in Calcutta—at the time the second Waverley nove! 
appeared—he had received a letter from his sister Mrs. Thomas 
Scott, in which she admitted her husband's intimate connection with 
the authorship of the novels which were then making so much noise 
in the world. 


Major Foxall says: 


Mrs, Scott one morning told me in 1817, when apologising for 
finishing a letter to go by that day’s mail to England, that she was 
sending home some curious and interesting anecdotes, which she had 
collected from the Highland settlers in Glengarry (near Cornwall in 
Upper Canada), but she did not say to whom she was sending them, 

Another officer writes : 

A gentleman of the strictest honour and integrity having had 
occasion to visit Captain Scott in his official capacity, entered his 
office somewhat cakes than usual, and being left alone for some 
time, his eyes wandered over the table, which was crowded with 
public documents, and inadvertently glanced upon a postscript of a 
letter, which lay partly open, and seeing signed ‘ Walter Scott,’ 
he read the following :— 

“Guy Mannering has succeeded admirably, beyond expectation ; 
YoU COULD NOT DO BETTER THAN PROCEED.” 


The substance of an interesting conversation between 
Colonel Kelsall and Mr. Fitzpatrick is given : 

On the 380th March and the 7th August, 1856, I had an interview 
with Colonel Kelsall, formerly commander of the 70th regiment. 
mention the name of that respected officer with his own permission: 

He was a Captain of the 70th in Thomas Scott's time. He - 
manded the firing-party at Scott's funeral, and remembers the aaa 
feeling of regret which his death caused. They had to dig t 7 
two feet of snow, when preparing his grave. Colonel Kelsall al- 
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ways suspected, and has now no doubt, that some literary connexion 
existed between Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Scott and Sir Walter. Of 
‘ts extent he could form no idea; the matter always appeared 
wrapped up in much mystery, and as it was easy te collect that any 
direct inquiries would not be welcome, he had too much delicacy 
to investigate the subject. 

“The reason | did not fully comprehend,” said Colonel Kelsall, 
“but the uniform manner both of Mr. Scott and his lady, was such 
as could not fail to impress me with the conviction that any direct 
inqury into their mysterious occupation would prove unwelcome to 
them, and awkward to the inquisitor. It was evident they desired 
to keep their co-operation private from the officers of the Regiment, 
several of whom were light-hearted, open-mouthed fellows, who 
knew not what it was to respect a private commnnication.” 

Adjutant James Sampson was an exception. He was a quiet 
discreet person, who united with the best qualities of a soldier, much 
substantial, personal worth. A countryman of the Scotts, he was 
understood in the Regiment to possess no trifling share of their 
confidence and friendship. 

In the year 1816, Colonel Kelsall left Canada on leave of absence, 
and passed several months in England and Ireland. On rejoining 
the Regiment in 1818, be “had a tete-a-tete conversation with the 
Adjutant, which left a fixed impression on his mind.” Mr, Sampson 
gave the Colonel distinctly to understand that during his absence in 
Europe certain literary manufactures had been in full vigour of 
operation. Mr, and Mrs. Scott had been much closeted together ; 
manuscripts were preparing, and Mrs. Scott had even been to Eng- 
land in the interim, to look after their publication, and whatever 
pecuniary arrangements were connected with it. It also appeared 
that Thomas Scott had so completely neglected his business, that a 
person had been temporally appointed to discharge the duties of pays 
master. “ But,” again remarked Sampson significantly, ‘a good 
ig teh n-work of another sort has been done since you left Canada 

), 

Tuma Kelsall now regards, as he then regarded, Mr. Sampson's 

atement as excellent authority. ‘The Colonel looked upon the 
communication as confidential at the time, and he did not mention it 
for Many years after, 
2 or alge quite celebrated in the regiment, and in his 
forte 2 eine e _ friends, for his extraordinary tact and talent 
mached’ wha: B- Setter Kelsall and the other officers often re- 
et saali rina ae le story Tom Scott could make out of very 
atom a . Se 7 le could rivet the breathless attention of his 
the aah Hae uns » “set the table in aroar,.” A narrative of 
utrangely fas oop ace cireumstances could, in his hands, be made 
theless. so erg story. He embellished largely, but, never- 
Scacats oe ma pe to actual fact, that the narrative lost none of its 
of his hie pee ~ had before heard it, or who were aware 

Mrs. Scott wi apne, uty . : ’ . 

as @ most strong-minded woman, highly accomplished, 


with much j at i i 

te h judement and talent, and abounding in anecdote, and 
. crary knowledge, 
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Colonel Kelsall was not aware, until informed of the fact, by the 
Editor of these pages. that Colonel White when visiting the Pay. 
master’s quarters, had repeatedly seen Mrs. Scott at her desk, with 
a heap of mysterious manuscript before her. But whenever Colone! 
Kelsall saw Mrs. Scott write, which frequently happened, he ob. 
served that she did so in a manner at once so bold and fluent, as to 
establish the conviction in his mind, that she must have been a pecu- 
liarly practised writer. During the ten years, that Colonel Kelsall 
knew Mrs. Thomas Scott, she appeared continually engaged in some 
engrossing occupation, the nature of which could only be surmised, 

Mrs. Scott asked Colonel Kelsall, on his return to Canada, if he 
had read “the Scotch Novels,” and was greatly astonished to hear 
from him, that in consequence of his extensive professional occupa. 
tion previously, he had not. She at once made him promise that he 
should read them then and there. Not content with the Colonel's 
affirmative assurances, however, Mrs. Scott retired to her room, 
brought them forth, placed them in his hands, and saw that he was 
fairly “under weigh” before she appeared quite satisfied. The 
Colonel afterwards thought, and very naturally, that Mrs, Scott's 
zeal in the matter indicated something approaching a parental 
interest, 


The plot thickens as we come to the evidence of other 
officers, 


Major Sweeney visited Great Britain and Ireland, on leave of 
absence, in 1817, and did not rejoin the Regiment until the follow- 
ing year. When leaving Canada, Thomas Scott entrusted to Major 
Sweeney's care a large, heavy, closely. written MS., with a request 
that on the Major's arrival in me Sint it should be forwarded to 
Abbotsford. Major Sweeney did not feel himself at liberty to ex- 
amine the MSS. throughout; but from a casual scrutiny he was led 
to believe that it constituted a series of sketches, studies, and rough 
frame-work, which were afterwards embodied, or amplified, in the 
Waverley Novels. 

“ From a comparison of dates,” comments Mr. Fitzpatrick, “ there 
can be little doubt that the MS. novel referred to in Lieutenant 
Mahon's letter, and in Colonel Kelsall’s evidence, as having been in 
progress of composition during the spring or summer of 1817, was 
the rough draft of Rob Roy. It strikes me not less forcibly that 
the large MS. which Major Sweeney conveyed from Canada soon 
alter, and which he imagined to have been a series of rough «Waverley 
sketches, was, in a great degree, the basis of Rob Roy. bree 
cion is strengthened by reference to the Philadelphian Magazine for 
May, 1818, (see p. 65, ante) wherein it is chronicled that Mrs. 
Thomas Scott passed through New York a short time previously, 
and her arrival there was immediately distinguished by an advertise- 
ment in the papers of anew Tale in three volumes, entitled Rob 
oy, as having been put to press in England, ‘by the Author 0 
Waverley and other Novels.’ Sir Walter’s Preface to the first edi- 
tion of Rob Roy appears so strangely corroborative of this susp!cio”, 
that | am tempted to revive it here. 


«Six months previously, he received a parcel of papers, conan” 
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ing the outlines of this narrative, witha permission, or rather with a 
request, that they might be given to the public, with such alterations 
as should be found suitable. These were of course so numerous, that 
besides the suppression of names, and of incidents approaching too 
much to reality, the work may in a great measure be suid to be new 
written. Several anachronisms have probably crept in, and the 
mottoes for the chapters have been selected without any reference to 
thesupposed dateof theincidents. For these, of course, the editor is 
responsible. Some others occurred in the original materials, but they 
are of little consequence. In point of mimute accuracy it may be 
stated that the bridge over the Forth, or rather the Avondu (or 
Black river), near the hamlet of Aberfoil, had not an existence thirty 
years ago. It does not, however, become the editor to be the first 
to point out these errors: and he takes this public opportunity to 
thank the unknown and nameless correspondent to whom the reader 
will owe the principal share of any amusement which he may derive 
from the following pages.’ ”’ 

It is pleasant to see the surviving officers of the old 70th, 
scattered as they are, unconsciously corroborating each other’s 
views so strikingly. We shall conclude these extracts, already 
too voluminous, with Mr. Fitzpatrick’s account of his visit to 
the old Doctor of the Regiment. 


On the 4th January, 1856, I had an interview with Dr. G 
of Elmgrove, near Dublin, and received from him the following 
scraps of information :— 

He was surgeon to the 70th Regiment from June 18th, 1812, to 
January 17th, 1828. Soon after joining the regiment it was ordered 
to Canada, where for many years after it remained stationed. 
Thomas Scott was one of the most agreeable companions he ever 
knew. Dr. G-— loved him dearly, and so did all who were fortu- 
nate enough to possess his friendship. He bitterly deplored his 
death. It caused a general gloom, Although thirty-three years 
dead, Dr G remembers his wit, anecdote, and extensive infor- 
ination, as vividly as the events of yesterday. Few had a more keen 
perception of the ludicrous in character than Tom Scott. The Doc- 
tor often heard him say, in allusion to some eccentric friend, “‘ What 
a capital character that fellow would make !” 

The Scotts were ver literary people. They possessed a large 
number of books, chie y old ones, and read every new publication 
that appeared, Dr. G knew Mrs, Scott intimately, and always 
called her “ Bessie.” She wasa remarkably clever woman; and the 
officers loved to hear her pour forth that fund of Scottish anecdote 
= reminiscence to which, guided by a safe judgment, she occasion- 
Ped gave fullrein. Heal ways knew that she had a taste and a talent 
san? but never heard her say that she aided the * Waverley 
a and Mrs, Scott were in constant communication with “the 

reat Unknown.” Dr.G was an eye-witness toit. He has even 
te large packages interchanging which may possibly have been 

huscript. The “Scotch novels,” almost wet from the press, regu- 
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larly arrived, and both these and the other packages always came pig 
New York. 

Dr. G—— was fond of reading, and generally got the loan of the 
novels from Mrs. Scott. When Walter Scott rejoiced in the title of 
‘Great Unknown,”’ and every quid Runc Was puzzling his brains to 
detect the author, Dr. G—— was perfectly well aware of Walter's 
connexion with the novels. Tom Scott never maintained much pe. 
serve about them, and would often allude to compositions in petto 
saying, ** He ison the second volume of so and so—now; you vill 


see so and so next month.” 
For his stock of familiar and supernatural stories, Tom was alto. 


gether unrivalled. The officers often sat up half the night listening 
to his recitals. 

Tom occasionally got elevated over his cups : and everybody 
knows that in vino veritas. Colonel White informs Mr. Fitz. 
patrick that one night having drank pretty freely, the paymas- 
ter addressing some of his comrades said, “ab, boys, you'll be 
astonished some of these days to find all your names in print.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick hunted up an old army list of the day, and 
discovered that the name of nearly every officer of the regiment 
had been introduced, generally identically, sometimes slightly 
altered, in the Waverley Novels. What is still more coincident 
the real names are generally given to imaginary military cha- 
racters! The army list, and the names of the actors who 
figure in the novels, are very effectively printed in_ parallel 
columns by Mr. Fitzpatrick. We find among them a Dalgetty, 
a Melvor, an Allan Cameron, a Galbraith, a Sampson, and “a 
host of old familiar names.” Novel readers will remember 
Captain Dalgetty in the Legend of Montrose, Mclvor in 
Waverley, Sergeant Allan Cameron, in the Canongate, Major 
Galbraith in Rob Rov, and Domine Sampson in Guy Manner- 
ing. Other parties, whose name and evidence we have not 
thought necessary to quote, are quile as enthusiastic in their 
belief of the literary complicity of Thomas and his wife, and 
looking at the whole matter with a dispassionately critical eye, 
we cannot see how the fact can be questioned, or cushioned, 
that Sir Walter was in relation to the earlier tales, merely the 
lapidary who polished the rough work sent him by his brother, 
giving to it the credit of his name and the value of his style. 
This, of course does not detract from the genius of Sir Walter 
Scott. The attorney who briefed Curran in the case of Hamil. 
ton Rowan is not entitled to the fame of the immortal orator’s 
great speech, 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, in referring to the curious information which 


he has collect d, Says i-— 
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It is right that the scattered evidence in a case of such literary 
‘nterest and importance, should be carefully gathered and sifted. 
Apart from the arguments I have arrayed, perhaps in years hence I 
will be gratefully thanked for now placing oral evidence on record, 
which, according to the natural course of events, must otherwise soon 
have been irrevocably lost. 

The phrase “ perhaps I will be thanked” is unworthy of a 
pen which writes the English tongue with such vigour and fluency 
as Mr. Fitzpatrick’s. When may we hope to see this Hiber- 
nicism purged out of the language? Purely [rish readers and 
writers, have uo idea how it grates on Knglish ears. ‘The im- 
proper use of the words “ will and shall,” has long sullied the 
best of Iris), and even Scottish literary composition. Gold- 
sith, one of the most polished of our writers, has repeatedly 
fallen into the error. “If L draw a cord,” says the author of 
the Deserted Village, “ to a great length between my fingers, | 
will make it smaller than it was before.” Of course it ought 
to be shal/ because he speaks of a matter merely contingent. 

We must also take the liberty of directing Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
attention to the improper placing of the word ‘ only.” This 
he has done in three instances; but one will suffice to 
exemplify our meaning. At p. 40, he says: * This [ believ> 
to be only, to a certain extent, true.” It, of course, would have 
stood more correctly thus: ‘This I believe to be true only 
toa certain extent,” or “toa certain extent only.” But we 
are becoming hypercritical, and must beware of Dr. Grattan. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s style of composition, is, in general, clear, 
epigrammatic, and forcible: andas his “ Life and Times of Clon- 
curry,” testifies, he can attain, when the subject tempts, a 
high order of ornate eloquence. In arranging materials he 
displays great artistic power ; and for logical acumen, few can 
surpass him. 

Throughout the 120 pages, which constitute the extent of the 
work, there are endless traces of a most extraordinary tact for 
“uecessful researclh—a quality much more rarely found among 
literary men than is generally supposed. Mr. Fitzpatrick had 
been styled “ a literary detective ;” and we believe it was poor 
erry Driscoll who said that when either of the Irish Commis- 
prety : Police die, Lord Carlisle could not do a better 

ing than select the author as his successor, and thereby give 
his analytical talents free scope in a larger sphere. 

An Enquiry into the Authorship of the Earlier Waverley 
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Novels, by Gilbert J. French, Member of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries, is an able logical corroboration of Mr. Fitzpatrick's 
views. It runs to 60 pages, but does not bring to the illustra. 
tion of the question any of that startling direct evidence which 
Mr. Fitzpatrick has so zealously accumulated. At the com- 
mencement of his drochure, Mr. French observes : 


Mr. Fitzpatrick’s brochure is full of extraordinary interest. Availing 
himself of much information communicated from various persons 
since the question was resuscitated, and again buried in Notes and 
Queries, the author has, with great industry and skill, strung together 
many facts, coincidences, probabilities, fair inferences, and analagical 
arguments, all tending most convincingly to associate Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Scott with the authorship of the earlier Waverley novels, 
—so that whatever additional light may be thrown by others upon 
the subject, with him remains the honour of a highly interesting 
literary discovery. 

The third pamphlet upon our table is a spirited denunciation 
of that ill-natured and unfair style of eriticism which whilom 
caused thedeath of Keats and Montesquieu. Ina recent number 
of the Dublin University Magazine, there appeared some six 
and twenty columns of ungenerous hostility towards Mr. 
Kitzpatrick and his views. Dr. Grattan is evidently a friend 
of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s, and he takes up the cudgels for him con- 
amore. 

lt is stated in this letter (but without mentioning names) 
that the writer of the article alluded to is a Dublin gentleman, 
who in May, 1856, foisted upon the then editor of the Universitya 
piece of criticism still more virulent, but whieh, when viewed 
in proof shape by the editor, was ignominiously cancelled by 
him, to the infinite mortification of the ill-natured scribe. 
Following the spirit of Captain Marryat’s trenchant strictures 
upon critics, in his admirable novel of Zhe King’s Own, 
Dr. Grattan does not hesitate to ascribe the course pursued by 
Mr. Vitzpatrick’s opponent to ‘ the corroding envy of authors.” 
And, indeed, his implacability looks like it.‘ In July last,” 
observes a note from Mr. Fitzpatrick, to Dr. Grattan, “he 
privately circulated a pamphlet rancorously assailing me, and 
had not the chivalrous feeling to let me even see the 
charges, or inuendos contained in it.” It further appears 
that he had recourse to the dishonorable medium of assault— 
anonymous letter writing; but with this we have nothing to 
do. On the literary grounds of the controversy, Dr. Grattan 
inay now be heard. 
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An eminent critic has confessed with truth that there never yet 
was published a book, no matter how able or honest, that could not, 
by means of garbling, and other arts of ill-natured criticism, be 
made to look almost ridiculous in a Review, It ought to be a gra- 
tifying reflection for Mr, Fitzpatrick that the critic, after having ex- 
hausted all his cavilling resources on the second edition of this little 
pamphlet, was at last constrained to hunt up a ~~ of the first in 
order to see what points or remarks (which the absence of revision 
may have left open to hyper-criticism) would present themselves to 
his eye. Vide pp, 504, 505, 508, &e. &e., of the University. The 
Critic professes to give a syllabus of the evideuce, and refute it in 
detail, but there is not a single good point either quoted, or incident- 
ally glanced at! Every piece of evidence or logical deduction, in- 
convenient for this sophist to handle (and there are a very myriad of 
such points) lie silently passes by. Were it not for the perpetual 
mentioning of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s name, no reader acquainted with the 
contents of his pamphlet, could possibly recognise it under the critic's 
treatment! Other opponents when professing to review the first 
edition picked out a point or two from the cumulative evidence, and 
beneath an avalanche of blustering counter argument smothered them. 
This course, Mr, Fitzpatrick figurativelyeompared to some booby of 
antiquity plucking a rod from the Roman Fascia, putting bis foot 
acrossit, and triumphantly exclaiming, ** See how weak Rome is!” 
The disingenuous critic before me, however, is still more absurd. 
He chips off particles from each rod, and crushing them in his rude 
grasp, announces the utter annihilation of the Fascia! Seriously, 
his production is a tissue of ingenious misrepresentation. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick's motives, words, meaning, and aim, are misrepresented. But 
the publie will form their own opinions, and not permit themselves 
to be led by the nose, blindfolded, by any man. ‘Tallyrand once 
startled a learned society by declaring that he knew a body possessed 
of more wisdom than all the crities of Paris and London put together. 
When asked to explain himself he replied, ‘* Public Opinion.” 

In several parts of the precious lucubration before me, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick is attacked for words he never uttered, and sentiments he 
never expressed. Relativetothe sneer against him at page 507, when 
adverting to Rob Roy McGregor, the critic might as well assail a 
judge for personally uttering the evidence delivered before him in a 
Court of Inquiry, as to attempt to fasten on Mr. Fitzpatrick an 
opinion embodied in the two pages of evidence avowedly coming from 
Colonel Kelsall, and which Mr. Fitzpatrick, honestly and unre- 
servedly printed, precisely as told to him by the Colonel. And yet we 
find the critic garbling a portion of Colonel Kelsall’s evidence and 
shabbily pretending that it was an incidentally expressed opinion of 


Mr, F itzpatrick’s. 

After much delay and difficulty, Mr. Fitzpatrick obtained access, 
personal and epistolary, to those surviving brother officers of Thomas 
te who shared the confidence and friendship of that talented man. 

¢ elicited their recollections of what they positively saw and ree 


ne e when daily visitors to the apartmentsof Mr. and Mrs. T. Seott 
mM Canada, 


Mr. Fitzpatrick, unlike his Hippant critic, has not thrust 
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his own opinions on the public, but honestly submitted such evidence 
as would enable them to form an opinion for themselves, To stifle 
the circulation of this authentic, and honestly expressed evidence 
and interrupt, by tricky obstacles, the legitimate course of public 
opinion upon it, has been the undisguised object of the critic through. 
out his 26 columns of garble and bluster. 

Here Dr. Grattan quotes as a specimen of the evidence, the 

. * ’ ry » * 
long and interesting letter from Thomas Scott's old friend 
, e ‘ a ’ 
Colonel M‘Donell, which, as it has been given by us (ante 
p. 488) it is now unnecessary to reproduce. The Doctor 
continues :— 

The critic alludes to this and other important letters in about 
three words. And what line of argument does he resort to in order 
to upset it? Simply that ** Honest Tom Scott (as we find his brother 
officers called him) a man described by them as of the highest honor 
and veracity, told a—falsehood !!| The critic must have odd notions 
of the practices prevailing among honourable men. 

Dr. Grattan proceeds to complain of the critic’s want of 

ba ; 
candour in avoiding to refer to the remarkable circumstances 
" . . 4 ’ . . * 
of which Colonel White was ‘‘an eye and ear witness,” namely, 
the constant preparation of voluminous masses of MS., and 
certain unguarded remarks of the Scotts themselves. 

The eritie, in like manner, avoids all allusion to a certain huge 

‘* mass of closely written manuscript of Waverley sketches” which Major 
Sweeney, at the request of his friend Thomas Scott, conveyed from 
Canada to Abbotsford in 1818. The critic also suppresses Colonel 
Kelsall’s evidence which recorded, amongst other revelations, that 
in I81G and ISI7, ** Mr. and Mrs. Scott had been much closeted to- 
gether, manuscripts were preparing, and that Mrs. Scott had even 
been to England to look after their publication.” He has the cool- 
ness to assert that Captain Scott also lied to his American friend 
who deposes to having been informed by Scott of the existence of tlie 
very literary cooperati n which is now so violently denied. The con- 
cluding portion of this evidence is suppressed, viz., ‘I have seen 
several of the MSS. in Mr. Scott’s possession, especially the rough 
draft of the Antiquary.” 

Here the pecuniary difficulties of Thomas Scott, and the 

Important point based upon that fact (p. 481, anée) is discussed. 

Mr, Fitzpatrick has shewn, I think, very convincingly that Sir 

Walter gradually reduced the Scottish liabilities of his brother, by 

employing a large portion of the profit in satisfying the claims of the 

most destitute and importunate of the creditors. “ It became abso- 
lutely necessary, on Constable's failure,” observes Mr. French, of the 

Royal Society, “that Sir Walter Scott's property in the Novels 

should be publicly avowed. It was equally expedient that no . 

knowledgment of Thomas Scott's interest, or that of his family ana 

creditors in them, should transpire.” In those days the Law “ 

Partnership plaved very extravagant freaks; and “ limited liabuity 
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a thing unheard of. Sir Walter had, as Mr. Fitzpatrick shews, 
oy ‘rudence to mix up Thomas Scott’s pecuniary affairs, so inex- 
pa A with his own, that the unforeseen disaster of 1825 would 
doubtless have involved him in the unjust liability of discharging a 
ruinous amount of outstanding debts which Thomas Scott, through 
headlong improvidence, bad contracted in the ardour and folly of 


youth. 


“By means of garbling, the critic makes great fun of a generous 


sentiment, and pleasing metaphor which Mr. Fitzpatrick introduces 

in his preface, viz., ‘* Few entertain a higher respect for Scott 8 genius, 

or more fully appreciate the Shakspearean benefit which society has 

derived from its exercise, than myself. I do not aspire, with rough, 

unsparing hand, to tear down the laurels which shadow the grave 
of Scott. My purpose is mainly to collect some offshoots (which can 
well be spared), and having searched the churehyard for two unin- 
scribed and forgotten graves, to set amidst their grass a simple wreath 
to indicate that genius sleeps below. Whilst there are cynics who 
may stigmatize this conduct as an unwarrantable intrusion, there 
are, no doubt, many friends to literature and justice who will regard 
it as a generous and-a sacred task. ”’ 

Theeritic omits Mr. Fitzpatrick’s respectful allusions to Sir Walter, 
and denounces him as seeking to place “ agibbet” on the great man’s 
grave. We shall see whether Mr. Fitzpatrick’s tone is friendly or 
walevolent towards Sir Walter Scott. © Sir Walter,” he writes, ** had 
the satisfaction of witnessing debts vanishing before him with every 
stroke of his magie pen. In 1828 he projected, and begun, the 
magnum opus, an illustrated reprint of the tales—which he cal- 
culated would sweep all remaining debts, like a whirlwind, before 
him. Writing to his son in the autumn of 1829, he says: ‘ The sale 
of the Novels is pro-di-gious. If it last but a few years, it will clear 
my feet of old incumbrances.’ Similar remarks may abundantly 
be found. Assuming that Sir Walter was not the unassisted author 
of the Waverley Novels, who, so far from blaming him, can 
hesitate to applaud the course he pursued? Would Sir Walter's 
creditors have fared one half as well as they did, had indiscreet dis- 
closures checked the public sale of the Magnum Opus.” 

“Those who live in glasshouses should not throw stones” ig 
an old and trite saying. The critic, however, appears to be insensible 
toits truth, Ile vilifies Mr. Fitzpatrick for omitting, or as he 
says, “ suppressing” passages in Scott's Life and Letters which would 
tend to support his (the eritic’s) side of the controversy. Of course 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s effort throughout was to condense as far as 

possible; and he merely quoted sufficient to illustrate his state- 
ments, Scott's voluminous life and letters are before the world 
cirewating more widely than, perhaps, any other book of modern 
date. Mr, Fitzpatrick tells us that to bring his hitherto unpublished 
Materials within a reasonable compass, required much economical 
management. Is it not must unfair to expect that Ais little pam- 
phlet should include those passages, and letters, which the chain- 
yas on the other side chiefly rely on to sap the strength of Mr. 
itzpatrick’s position ? Many letters, he tells us, calculated to 
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support his own views. he kept back unwilling to swell his brochure. 
But hear what Mr. Fitzpatrick himself has to say in reply to this 
charge. In his second letter to me, the following ‘occurs. 
“ Some of those passages and letters which Mr. ——_ 0 harsh} 
charges me with suppressing, I can sincerely aver, J never saw | For 
instance he roughly seizes on an incidental remark of mine, which 
declared that I could not remember any passage in Scott's writings 
which admitted having received from Thomas Scott even materials 
for the novels. Mr. ———— asserts, what I had not been aware 
of, that Sir Walter in the last introduction to ‘ Peveril,’ absolutely 
admits that his brother participated inits construction. Had I been 
acquainted with this important adinission, I should not have 
failed to embody it. It is a remarkable circumstance, and an 
agreeable reflection, that one of the novels, in which, on internal 
circumstantial evidence, I traced Mr. and Mrs. Scott was this iden. 
tical tale of Peveril of the Peak. This sophister is either the 
most short-sighted, or the most inconsistent person in existence, 
The very act of which he accuses Mr. Fitzpatrick, in a minor and most 
excusable degree, he performs himself in the most aggravated 
manner, and with the most unblushing coolness. ! 


Dr. Grattan dwells at some length on the reviewer's want 
of candour, and proceeds to cite the following among 
other examples of critical cunning, and unfairness. 


At page 508 of the University this passage occurs :—“ Sit 
W. Scott, says Mr. Fitzpatrick, loved his accomplished sister-in-law 
warmly: a true friendship existed between them. They regularly cor- 
responded. What proof has Mr. Fitzpatrick given of the exist. 
ence of this regular correspondence? Absolutely none! !” I have 
referred to Mr. Fitzpatrick’s work. The statements quoted above 
as his, are not his, but oceur in the evidence furnished by the doctor 
of the regiment. On looking a little closer what do I find? Shame 
hide your diminished head.”! It absolutely appears, in the very 
identical page of evidence from which the critic picked the above 
vassage, that the doctor was himself “an eye witness” of the un- 
interrupted correspondence existing between the Scott's. Moreover 
we find that ‘‘ he has even seen large packages interchanging which 
may have contained mannscript, and that the novels almost damp 
from the press regularly arrived.” 

The ill natured scribe proceeds, with an hypocritical affecta- 
tion of forbearance, as follows: — But the most disagreeable portion 
of our task remains to be discharged.” He then vilifies Mr. Fitz- 
patrick de novo, for not giving proof of the existence of a correspond: 
ence between Sir Walter and his sister-in-law before complaining, 
in common with the lady’s relatives, that it should have been omitted 
by Mr. Lockhart. Mr. Fitzpatrick remarked that in none of Sit Wal. 
ter’s published letters to his brother in Canada, does there appea 
the slightest allusion to any of those splendid works, which at that 
period formed the theme of universal praise and wonder. | ‘This A 
hardly natural. Mr. Fitzpatrick bebo 2 that the letters to Thomas, 
as published by Lockhart, did not seem to be given in theit fullness 
or entirety ; and that several contain stars, or asterisks. The % 
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‘hist declares that only one solitary letter contains asterisks, and 
with affected indignation appeals to the ‘« feelings of every gentleman 
and man of honour”!!! Shame hide your diminished head again. 
| have turned to my edition of Lockhart in one volume. At page 
161 there isa letter to Thomas Scott, in which paragraphs are 
avowedly omitted by Mr. Lockhart. At page 189 there is a plenti- 
ful sprinkling of asterisks in a letter to Thomas: and at page 190 
another similarly sprinkled. At page 247, Mr. Lockhart merely 

ives what he calls “a scrap” of a letter to Thomas. At page 302 
is the celebrated letter, telling Thomas to send him a MS. novel 
with Canadian sketchwork in it. It concludes abruptly, and has 
no date or signature.At page 331 we find another letter perforated 
with stars. There isno letter to Thomas after 1820. By the by 
what has become of Sir Walter’s correspondence with Thomas about 
“ Peveril of the Peak ”? 

Dr. Grattan once more returns to his charge of suppression 
against Mr. Fitzpatrick’s critic. It appears that this writer, 
at the beginning of his analysis, professed to quote Sir Wal- 
ter’s letter to his brother in 1814; and by means of over- 
looking an important context, endeavoured to make it tell 
against Mr. Vitzpatrick’s argument. Of tlis we have no 
personal knowledge ; but it would appear that the ample details 
in which the request is couched to senda MS. novel for “ cob- 
bling” (see page, ante 485) are omitted, as also the honorable 
proposal to 'homas Scot to diminish his debts by mental exer- 

ry. ° . . . 
tion. The ambiguous conclusion of the letter is given; but the 
last significant line — * my compliments to the hero who is 
afraid of Jeffrey's scalping knife,” is suppressed. Dr. Grattan 
follows up his advantage. 

. We must require Mr. Fitzpatrick to admit,’ proceeds our so- 
phister, « that Thomas Scott was overwhelmed with the drudgery of a 
peymasterthip of aregiment.” Short sighted critic! It appears both 
er Colonel Kelsall’s and Lieut. Mahon’s evidence that while the 
earler Waverley Novels were in course of publication, a deputy dis- 
“nerd the duties of that office. 

‘J ut the critic’s inferences are as correct, as his facts are solid. 
ey 4 it seems, is of too masculine a tone and scope for even a 

y to have participated in it. The little Dublin critic will be 
a as to hear that the great Edinburgh reviewer, Sydney 
stiri (asa pears from “letter 109" to Jeffrey), was inclined to 

ri ute “ Waverley” altogether to a female os 
ae would ruin the following! “If Mr. Fitzpatrick had 
John B one Kennedder, if he had selected William Laidlaw, or 
ws * lantyne, or the Ettrick Shepherd, there might have been 
the ausibility, some prima facie evidence in support of his views. 

“ case of Mr. and Mrs, T’. Scott there is absolutely none !” 
a sophist’s drift, throughout his 26 columns of hostility, is to 
our by means of garbling and distortion, to convey the im- 
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pression that a more insignificant and contemptible attempt at ap 
arguinent could not exist than Mr. Fitzpatrick’s. But if 80, why 
has he toiled with such unrelenting animus and perseverance to 
deaden its strength ? 

After denouncing Mr. Fitzpatrick’s inquiry in most unmeasured 

and unjustifiable terms as tending to disparage Sir Walter Scott's 
intellectual power, the reader is surprised to find this jealous, and 
self constituted protector of the great man’s fame, sudddenly cop. 
clude his assault on Mr. Fitzpatrick, with some flippant and wholly 
irrelevant criticismson Sir Walter Scott. The cynic Coleridge's depre. 
ciating remark, that the Waverley novels always failed to give him 
a new idea, is quoted with approbation. It is proverbial that Sir 
Walter was mever so much at home, both in prose and poetry, 
as when Demonology or supernatu ‘al agencies formed his theme. 
From the goblin shapes of the Lay of the Last Minstrel,” to the 
elfin dwarf of “ Alice Brand,” from the ghostly horrors of the 
os Monastery,” to the “terrors of Woodstock,”—in all depictions 
based on the supernatural, Sir Walter stands alone and unrivalled 
for their startling yet fascinating effect. The reading world are 
therefore surprised and indignant to hear, what is quite new to them, 
that “ Sir Walter failed miserably when he aimed to depict the ideal 
world” —that © his goblin page is a mere abortion, his White Lady of 
Avenal, the shadow of a shade.” And again, ‘* compare these with the 
Puck, the Ariel,and the Oberon of Shakespeare,and the inferiority of 
Scott is at ounce apparent !” But there is another sneer reserved for 
Sir Walter. ‘Of the creative tmagination of Shakespeare and Milton he 
had little—of the idealizing imagination of Shelley or Woodsworth, still 
less’! Here again, I have occasion to remark how pitifully short. 
sighted is this sapient (?) critic not to observe, that in admitting 
Sir Walter wanted “ creative imagination,” he turns the sneer 
aimed at Scott against his own laboured attempt to disprove Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s case, namely, that materials of plot and design, and 
outlines of character were furnished to Sir Walter, by persons, in 
every Way qualified for the purpose,and that beneath Ais magic touch, 
and Shakespearean breadth of judgment, they expanded into strength, 
and exquisite beauty of colouring. Had Mr. Fitzpatrick’s brochure 
been disfigured with any of this critic’s flippant strictures on the 
intellectual power of a man, ‘the latchet of whose shoe he is unwor- 
thy to loose,” it would indeed have deserved a castigation, but as Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s tone bas been uniformly respectful and kindly when- 
ever Sir Walter, or his works are adverted to, he far from 
merits the hash epithets or reproaches in which his critic indulges. In 
fact, Mr. Fitzpatrick has occasionally gone out of his way, to strew 
panegyrics on Scott's tomb, and bestow a generous interpretation 
upon acts hitherto misconstrued. 

At the close of one of the most hostile, and prolix reviews 10 the 
annals of criticism, the writer once more turns the laugh against 
himself by admitting Sir Walter probably did receive materials from 
the very parties whom Mr. Fitzpatrick points to. Phe critics 
elaborate yarn has been therefore worse than a waste of words 
morally, “Whether it has been a waste of words in a pecuniary 
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sense is another question, An advertisement has recently appeared 
from the proprietors of the University Magazine, announcing their 
design to treat fluent contributors with liberality. Indeed some 
such inducement would seem to have led our critic to spin out his 
lucubration to the utmost limit. Matters utterly irrelevant are 
freely introduced. Two memoirs fer instance, of Bacon and Cicero 
containing old facts, but not badly written, are embodied in the 
text. Their personal adventures, and achievements, and the pro- 
gressive, political, and literary careers of both are sketched with a 
fluent pen. After such irrelevancies as these, and in the face of the 
sundry glaring tricks and dodges, which we have exposed, 
the following concluding hit on the part of the critic sounds amusing, 
“If we were to expose,” he writes, all the misstatements and gratui- 
tous suppositions into which Mr. Fitzpatrick has been betrayed, we 
should swell this article beyond all reasonable bounds” ! 

This extraordinary lucubration has not even the merit of originality 
The very first three lines of bis criticism may be found word for 
word in Notes and Queries of April, 1856. Not only the sense, but 
the language of other points may be seen in the Atheneum of 
January 5th, 1856 ; and Blackwood and the Leader have likewise been 
laid under contribution. 


Having given both Mr. Fitzpatrick and Dr. Grattan a full 
and a fair hearing, in justice to the sincerity of the former's 
labour, and as a courteous recognition of the good-natured 
task of the latter, we may be permitted to observe in conclu- 
‘ion, that the violent hostility referred to, might well have 
been left unnoticed, inasmuch as the best attestation to the 
importance of a theory is when abuse, and laboured attempts 
‘0 controvert its points, are lavished upon it. Sportsmen 
hever waste powder and shot, except when the game is more 
than worth the ammunition. 


— Since writing the foregoing, we have observed a manifesto 
m the Limes bearing on this question; and a reply from Mr, 
Fitzpatrick. As the controversy possesses a good deal of 
iuterest for literary persons, we print it in an Appendix. 
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|. First Footsteps in East Africa, or an Exploration of 


Harar. By R. F. Bugton, Captain, Bombay Army, 
London : Longman and Co., 1807. ; 
2. Lake Ngami, or Explorations and Discoveries in South 
Western Africa. By C. J. Anderson. London: Hurst 


and Blackett, 1857. 


Various are the motives which induce men to leave their 
firesides and the comforts of civilized life, and to wander 
fourth among the barbarous tribes of unexplored regions, 
In some the interests of religion are paramount, in others 
love of adventure and search after novelty are the sources 
of action; a third class is impelled by a desire to extend 
the investigations of science, geographical, geological, 
botanical, or zoological; and a fourth, to open up new 
paths for commerce, and establish marts for the wll of 
skilled labour. The first and the last categories of travellers 
may be said to be the most useful, as tending most to model 
the rough elements of savage life, and to spread the bles- 
sings of civilization over the surface of the globe ; but the 
second and the third possess, undoubtedly, the greatest 
charms ; whether for the actual undertakers of the expedi- 
tion, or for those who afterwards read an account of their 
toils and dangers. No pleasure in this life can be obtained 
without a comparative amount of labour, and very often 
the delight of suecess is in direct proportion with the amount 
of difliculty overcome. Thus, persons accustomed to ex- 
cursions among the most perilous passes of the Alps, 
estimate the enjoyment received from their rambles, by the 
hazardous nature of the path, or precipice, or glacier, which 
they have been obliged to traverse, and the thrill of joy, on 
surmounting the peak of some ice-clad summit, is rendered 
more intense by the awful apprehension of a sudden descent 
down the face of the steep, which has just been scaled. The 
pursuit of pleasure, under such circumstances, possesses 4 
peculiar fascination, which lures on the fool-hardy wan- 
derer, often to his own destruction ; by degrees he begins to 
despise the dangers which, at first, appalled him, and he 
tinally falls a victim to want of caution and to temerity. 
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lt is very strange, however, that to the mas eta of 
unknown regions of the earth, the greatest difficulties to be 
syercome, and the most imminent perils to be avoided, do 
not arise either from the climate, or from the physical 
nature of the country to be traversed, or the wild beasts 
lurking in its forests ; but are principally due to the hostile 
character of the inhabitants—their fellow men. The preda- 
tory habits of many tribes, such as the Bedoueen and 
Arabs proper, in North and East Africa, and part of Arabia, 
and the Tureomen and Kourds, in Central Asia, throw 
almost insurmountable obstacles in the way of persons 
seeking to penetrate into the interior of these continents, 
or necessitate such a scale of expense in the expeditions 
undertaken, as to put them beyond the reach of ordinary 
travellers. On the other hand, fanaticism, precluding 
access to particular shrines or sacred places, or beyond 
certain lines of country, to men of a religion different from 
that of the in-dwellers, opposes often a still more obstinate 
barrier to the communication between different races of 
people, or to any search into the peculiarities of the tracts 
they inhabit. The exelnsive bigotry of the Tartars and 
thibetians will, for a long time, prevent Europeans from 
gaining any accurate acquaintance with the centre of Asia, 
while the truculent intolerance of Mahommedanism shut 
them out from a large tract on the coasts of the Red Sea 
ind the east of Africa. A third cause, founded very much 
on sound reason and deductions from experience, operates 
‘0 & great extent in denying them free entry into China, 
Japan, Madagascar, and some of the western portions of 
‘nica; this is the well-known rapacity of conquest of the 
Europeans, and the tenacity with which they possess them- 
selves of the soil, on which they have once set their feet, or 
cae their flag. No wonder that the eastern nations 
orate jealous of the intrusion of the English, when they 
Mn age after _provinee, and kingdom after kingdom, 
inden Ba, up within the boundaries of the ever extending 
the Turkish 0. j a is very much to be wondered at, how 
sauna oe government could be so foolish and regardless 
see aa a as to give possession of Aden to the British 
ee othnes allow If to gain a footing, from which, at no 
». Ut period, it will extend its rapacious arms. We blame 
imese for not allowing free interconrse with their 
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people and through their country, and hindering the exten 
sion of commerce to the internal parts of their empire, 
With the example of the English settlement of Bengal 
hefore their eyes, it appears to us that they are only fol- 
lowing a very salutary and necessary rule tor preserving 
their dominions intact. The present war is but a pretext 
to open up that country to the British trader, and hereafter, 
most probably, to the British soldier ; if the interests of 
other European or American nations do not interpose to 
protect the Celestials from profanation. 

Attempts have been made to penetrate the secrets of the 
African continent from six or seyen principal points upon its 
coasts. Denham and Clapperton and their followers made 
their way through Tunis or Algiers, and by the caravans 
over the Sahara desert. The Nile has been a highroad ever 
since the time of Maillet and Poncet, the servants of Louis 
the Fourteenth of France. Bruce, Buekhardt, and Salt 
entered by Masouah and the coasts of the Red Sea; and 
Harris, more recently, by Zayla, near its mouth. The West- 
ern districts have been explored by Park and_ his suceces- 
sors along the Sengal and Gambia and the coast of Guinea, 
up the Quorra, by Lander, and a host of others. The ex- 
peditions from the Cape of Good Hope and its neighbour- 
ing seaboard have been very frequent, but not attended 
with any great success, on account of the extremely bar- 
barous nature of the aborigines and the difficulty of travel. 
Two distriets especially have remained up to this time 
almost wholly unknown and untrodden by Kuropeans—the 
first extending south of Abyssinia down to Zanguebar ; and 
the other stretching across from the Loando river on the 
West, to the mouth of the Zambese, on the East. ‘The for- 
mer is peculiarly inaccessible, from two of the impediments 
above alluded to—the lawless, plundering character of the 
people, and their truculent bigotry towards Christians; 
while the difficulties presented in the second district are 
very nearly reduced to the physical obstacles of climate 
and distance to be travelled. 

The chiet’ feature of the first of these portions 0 
African continent is the existence, at the distance of about 
two hundred miles from the sea coast, of a large capital 
city, about whose wealth and size fabulous aceounts had been 
hitherto spread over the greater part of the Kast. The many 
travellers who visited Abyssinia brought back from thence 
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strange stories of a Moslem town, sacred and unapproachable 
as those of Medina and Meceah, whose rulers had been the 
scourge of the country around them for a series of ages. 
Their incursions into the province of Gondar had often 
nearly extirpated all signs of the Christian religion from 
the face of the land. ‘The ruins of Axum attested the ruth- 
less barbarity and savage bigotry of the invader, and his 
determined hatred of civilization. The superstitious dread 
with which the surrounding tribes regarded the power of 
the Emir of Harrar prevented any intercourse with other 
people except through the medium of slave Kafilas, driven 
to the coast, to be exchanged for the produce of Arabia, or 
a precarious commerce in gums, peltries, and cotton. Of 
late years, however, it had become well known that the an- 
eient power and lawless character of this robber’s strong- 
hold had dwindled down to a shadow—the mere name of 
what it formerly had been, and various attempts were made 
by officers in the Mast India service to penetrate its mys- 
tery. All these were frustrated, either by a want of tact 
in the parties employed, or the hostility of native tribes to 
the presence of Kuropeans. 

Captain Burton was not on that account easily discou- 
raged, hut, on the contrary, incited to make a further trial 
at emer He had laid bare the Adyta of the forbid- 
den shrines in the sacred cities of Yemen, thanks to his 
successful adoption of the Kastern dress, manners, language, 
and, it would appear, religion. He had braved the Moslem 
in his “high places,” where the slightest suspicion of his 
being a Frank would have aroused the rage of the entire 
population, and caused him to be torn limb from limb, and 
earned for himself deservedly the title of Hadji—that is, 
one who has accomplished the pilgrimage to the tomb of 
the Prophet. His determination, coolness, research, and 
endurance of numberless toils and dangers, cannot be too 
highly praised, were it not for one lamentable circumstance, 
that he seems to have abandoned altogether his native reli- 
gion, and adopted the Mahommedan. Not only did he re- 
peat dozens of times in the day the Moslem-making formula, 
| There is no God but Allah, and Mahomet is his prophet,” 
in itself a renunciation of his own creed, but he performed, 
mt different stated times and places, the various ablu- 

“us, prayers, and prostrations prescribed by the Muftis, 
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a dereliction cannot be too highly condemned, no matter 
for what purpose it was submitted to. Napoleon Bonaparte 
was justly censured for a similar act during his oceupation 
ot Egypt. : ‘ . 

The experience thus gained by Captain Burton fitted him 
admirably tor the nasarianing of an excursion to Harrar, 
and he cccuine’ to make the attempt. He took up his 
abode for some time at Aden, near the mouth of the Red 
Sea, where he could make all his preparations, and gain 
information preparatory to starting. On account of his 
thorough knowledge of the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish 
languages, he was enabled to assume the garb of a Turkish 
merchant, under which character he hoped to elude the 
jealousy of the natives. Three servants were also engaged— 
El Hammal, a robust youth, who had once served as porter 
in coaling the Eastern steamships; Abdy Abokr (alias the 
Knd of Time), a cunning old Arab, somewhat acquainted 
with the manners of the African tribes ; and the third called 
Guled, a supernumerary. With these and a large cargo of 
necessaries for the land journey, consisting of provisions, 
firearms, ammunition, and presents for chiefs, our traveller 
set sail trom Aden on the 20th day of October, 1804. 

They shaped their course for Zayla, a small walled town, 
immediately on the sea coast, at the end of a bay bearing 
the same name, somewhat to the south of the entrance to 
the Red Sea, This is the port from which the later expe- 
ditions to Abyssinia have been made by Harris and others. 
It is of very little importance as a harbour for merchant 
vessels, which cannot approach within a mile of the shore, 
on account of the shallowness of the water, and is not to be 
compared in point of utility to Berberah, another town, 
some sixty miles to the south, which Captain Burton 
visited on his return. Zayla is subject to the Sherif ot 
Mocha, and was ruled by the Hajj Sharmarkey, rather of 
good character for a Mahommedan chief, who had been re- 
warded at Mocha for saving the lives of some English sea- 
men, and Wiis, therefore, a friend to the race. He was com- 
paratively rich, from the imposts placed upon merchandise 
coming through the town; sixty years old; six feet two 
inches in height; famed for his sword-cut in battle, and 
wielding four spears ; one-eyed, and wearing 2 silver-hilted 
sabre. He meditated the conquest even of Harar and Ber- 
berah. This man, owing his elevation to English influence 
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from Bombay, shewed considerable attention to Lieutenant 
Burton, and had him decently lodged in the town. 
During a stay of twenty-six days, our traveller was en- 
negotiating and endeavouring’ to gain information 
respecting the route to Harrar. His time was spent very 
much in the reception of visitors, who came and went as 
they liked, and when they liked, in and out of his quarters. 
The Hajj’s son, Mahomet, a tall youth, already possessing ten 
wiyes, and reckoned a learned man, having been instructed at 
Mocha, was the principal of these. The day was passed 
thus: breakfast at six a.m., on sour grain cakes and roast 
mutton; then coffee, and the pipe, and a sleep. Next came 
visitors until the hour when the water was brought from 
the wells (about eleven o'clock), and the Haji sent dinner, 
consisting of greasy mutton, rice, and curds. Then visitors 
again until sundown, when the population all swarmed out 
toenjoy the evening air, and play at Shantarah draughts 
at a wattle-work mosque near the sea. 

The Somauli, who are the chief race inhabiting the town, 
are something between the Arab and Hottentot, placing 
most reliance on strength of body, and using the spear or 
assegai, dagger, and club on every occasion. They carry 
also agashan or shield, the lower class a bow and pol- 
soned arrows, and look upon firearms as dishonourable wea- 
a by which advantage may be taken of the bravest. 

hey have several games, dances, and play at ball; are ex- 
ceedingly irreverent and blasphemous in their speech, and 
believe in the power of metamorphosis, or changing into 
some of the lower animals, A Bedouin was pointed out, 
who was said to have assumed the shape of a hyena, in 
order to have an opportunity of tasting human blood. 
They are half-eastes, deriving their name from an original 
chief, Somal, who had thrust out (samala) his brother's 
eye, and thus obtained the superiority in his tribe. The 
Bedouins of the neighbouring deserts are scarcely allowed 
within the gates, but form encampments outside, and lie in 
Walt for any unwary passenger who may fall into their 
hands, Murders are frequent at Zayla. The death-feud 
and price of blood are laws there, as among all other Arab 
races, 
es nt aialony of Zayla is interesting in connection with the 
tudes of nations in the East. The Turks took pos- 
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session of it in 1500, and established a custom-house there. 
The Portuguese seized and burned it in 1516. Then jt 
passed under the yoke of the Sherits of Mocha, and was 
farmed out by them to successive chiefs, who paid over g 
certain sum for revenue, and pocketed the balance. The 
public edifices of the town are six mosques, including the 
Jami, or cathedral ; and the rest of the buildings, with the 
exception of some dozen stone-built white-washed houses, 
are about two hundred thatched huts, all containing a po- 
pulation of some three or four thousand souls. The exports 
are considerable, consisting of slaves, rice, honey, holeus, 
wheat, peltries, gums, ghee, &e. Some coflee is brought 
from Harrar and the highlands of Abyssinia, nearly equal 
to the Mocha in tlavour, and would constitute, with cotton 
and cums, the objects ot trade most worthy ot the attention 
of Nuropeans. 

Captain Burton having made the necessary preparations 
for his journey inland, having purchased mules, and laid in 
a stock of provisions, demanded a safe conduct or guard from 
the Hajj Sharmarkey through the adjacent country. The 
latter did everything he could to oppose the traveller's de- 
parture, exagverated the dangers ot the way, and, finally, 
extracted considerable value in dues and presents. — Intelli- 
gence was also received, that two galla tribes on the direct 
road to Llarrar, had contracted a blood feud, and were 
scouring the country, massacreing and burning all the vil- 
lages and kraals, so much so that a long detour by the sea- 
coast, and across an untrequented road, was resolved on. 
Additional attendants with camels, and two Kesa women to 
tend the beasts, were engaged. The labours and endurance 
of these last, in comparison with the idle laziness of the men, 
is very well described. They not only led and tended the 
beasts, walking on foot during the entire day, but when the 
camping-place was reached, they pitched the tents, took off 
the loads, made fires, cooked victuals, and were the last to 
lav themselves under their skins to sleep. These ladies had 
a strange method of relieving themselves from the fatigues 
of the day. One lay on the ground on her face, while the 
other walked over her, and treaded all her limbs with the 
leet, & practice producing somewhat similar effects to those 
of shampooing. As it is the fashion in the east to have 4 
soubri juet, or nickname tor every one, the women were at 
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once named Sheherazade and Denerazade, from the ‘* Arabian 
Nights,” and were a constant source of entertainment on 
the journey. The whole expense of the equipment amounted 
to about £149, not a very considerable sum, considering 
that everything required during three or four months should 
be carried along. 

The road along the sea coast for three or four days, and 
afterwards inland during four or five more, lay through 
plains, inhabited by the Kesa Gala, wenerally a quiet people, 
unless when engaged in a blood feud, or threatened with a 
raid from their neighbours. They live in kraals, after the 
fashion of the Hottentots, are rich in herds, grow the holeus- 
wheat and cotton, gather gums, and trade in hides and 
peltries. Some of their manners are very peculiar, such as 
their purgations, the accused being obliged to drag a red-hot 
anvil out of the fire; the prices at which their maidens are 
bought and sold in marriage, and their superstitions similar 
to those of the Somauli before mentioned. An EKesa girl 
will bargain for her own price with her future lord, as one 
did with Burton, who simulated a love suit. She demanded 
twice the usual number of tobes, a quantity of tobaeco and 
coffee, necklaces for herself, and a money present for her 
father, and seemed somewhat disconcerted when the affair 
was broken off. Kissing is unknown among this tribe, and 
when a couple are married, the first thing the husband treats 
his wife to, is a sound beating with a whip, to render her 
obedient, and then they are shut up together in a hut for a 
great number of days, it being considered a degradation to 
visit or see them. This people will not eat either fish, or 
fowl, or vegetables; they live wholly on meat, rice, and 
holeus grain. They have only a small idea of the effect of 
firearms, which they at first derided, but Lientenant Burton 

ined complete renown, which preeeded him to Harrar, by 
ringing down a bird flying, with a fowling-piece. 

Crossing the Gaban plain on his journey inland, our tra- 
veller came upon many fiumaras, or watercourses, hollowed 
out in the soil by the course of the streams. The borders 
of these were the most fertile portions of the land, and fre- 
quently by the Kesa shepherds and husbandmen presented 
4 Paradisaical appearance, compared to the other parts of 
the arid tract. Traces were, however, apparent of the inenr- 


sions of si hen os; 5 : 
“Ons of a savage tribe, the Habr Awal, who lived more to 
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the south, and a trail of two hundred horsemen, no doubt on 
a raid, was seen to have crossed the road only the day before 
the little caravan passed. The Ghauts, or range of moun- 
tains running parallel to the sea coast, being now reached, 
the party began to ascend their ravines, and soon found 
themselves in a different climate, and among a less savage 
people, the Gudabirsi. These, protected by the mountainous 
nature of their country, are able to live in greater tran- 
quility among themselves, and with less fear of their 
neighbours. The consequence is, that their kraals are more 
comfortable, and the cultivation of the soil more attended to 
amongst them. The jujube and cactus flourish here, and 
the kat tree forms a very valuable article of commerce. It 
is somewhat of the nature of tea, ranks above coflee with the 
natives, by whom it is chewed as a great luxury, and might 
be imported to Kurope with great benefit. The celebrated 
waba poison tree is also found here; the white ant builds 
here his extraordinary edifices of clay, and the fat jay is an 
object of reverence. 

The people of these countries have a great desire for 
learning news, and enquire for it eagerly from the traveller. 
They propagate it very fast from mouth to mouth, as an 
instance of which, Captain Burton states his having heard 
at Harrar of a storm which occurred at Bombay, and de- 
stroyed a large number of shipping, only three weeks after 
it occurred. The incidents of the Russian war were freely 
discussed, and well understood by every one, as he passed 
along his route, 

The highest point of the road over these Ghauts was 
marked by the Malimahlah, or holy tree, at a height of 
about 3,300 feet, as indicated by the thermometer. From 
this the new chiefs of the tribes ride forth to assume their 
dominion, and often dictate justice under its branches, Not 
far off are the ruins of a fort, formerly erected by a gala 
queen, Kola, who had attempted a settlement there, but the 
jealous ruler of Harrar destroyed the enceinte and its de- 
fenders. From this spot our traveller gained a splendid 
view of the country he was about to traverse, a long valley, 
called the Harawwah, stretching far among the hills, and 
on the horizon, the Marar prairie, the immediate forerunner 
of the environs of the forbidden city. Already he felt him- 
self within its precincts. Captain Burton's own words here 
will give a good idea of his style. 
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in the ingof Saturday the 9th December, I set out, ac- 

Late ied Y Rirash and the End of Time, to visit some ruins a little 

ay distant from the direct road. After an hour's ride we turned up 

Abasso Fiumara, and entered a basin in the hills about sixteen miles 
the t from the Holy tree. This is the site of Darbiyah Kola—Kola’s 
thn called from its Galla queen. It is said that this city and its 
neighbour Aububah fought like certain cats in Kilkenny, till both were 
“eaten up;” the Gubabirsi fix the event at the period when gst 
fathers still inhabited Bulhar on the coast—about 300 years . t : 
date be correct, the substantial ruins have fought a stern fight <9 
time. Remnants of houses cumber the soil, and the carefully we t 
wells are filled with rubbish ; the Palace was pointed out to me, wit 1 its 
walls of stone and clay intersected with layers of wood work. The 
mosque is a large roofless building containing twelve square pillars of 
rude masonry, and the migrab, or prayer niche, is denoted by a circular 
arch of tolerable construction, But the voice of the muezzin 1s hushed 
for ever and creepers now twine around the ruined fane, The scene was 
still and dreary as the grave, for a mile and a half all was ruins—ruins 
—ruins. 

Leaving this dead city, we rode towards the South West between 
two rugged hills of which the loftiest summit is called Wanauli. As 
asnal they are rich in thorns ; the tall ‘* Wadi” affords a gum useful 
to cloth dyers, and the leaves of the lofty wumba are considered, after 
the Daum palm, the best material for mats. On the ground appeared 
the blue flowers of the ‘* man” or ‘* Himbah” a shrub resembling a 
potatoe; it bears a gay yellow apple full of brown seeds, which is not 
eaten by the Somal. My companions made me taste some of the Karir 
berries, which in colour and flavour resemble red currants : the leaves 
are used as a dressing to ulcers. Topping the ridge we stood for a few 
minutes to observe the view before us. Beneath our feet lay a long 
grassy plain—_the sight must have gladdened the hearts of our starv— 
ving mules!—and for the first time in Africa horses appeared grazing 
free among the bushes. A little farther offlay the Aylonda valley 
studded with graves, and dark with verdure, Beyond it stretched the 
Wady Harawwah, along gloomy hollow in the general level. The back- 
ground was a bold sweep of blue hill, the second gradient of the Harar 
line, and on its summit closing the western horizon, lay a golden streak 
—the Marar prairie. Already I felt at the end of my journey. 


Descending now from the higher ground, the party began 
to enter the Harawwah valley. The kraals here were well 
defended from lions, who did not happen, however, to be 
very numerous or daring, by high thickets and hedges of 
thorns, which protected the beasts and their masters. The 
ruins of Audubah were also visited, somewhat similar to 
these of Kola, and denoting a former somewhat greater 
civilization among the tribes. Captain Burton, A had 
— very debilitated from bad food, hard exercise, and 
oo ae here suffered himself’ to be cauterized over the 

omach with a charred piece of wood by the “End of 
nae He does not say what was the effect, but the 
perator justified it by reciting the tradition, ‘the end of 
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physic is fire.” The horse and traces of the elephant now 
appeared, though all attempts to meet the latter animal 
failed. 
After passing through the country of the Gudabirsi, the 
Marar prairie was entered, where the Eesa, Berteri, and 
Habr Awal tribes meet to rob and plunder unwary travellers, 
It is about twenty-seven miles wide, covered with black 
earth, and in some places tall waving sunburnt grass. Here 
a lion appeared, and was repelled by the rifle, to the great 
astonishment and satisfaction of the natives. This country 
is within the jurisdiction of the Gerad (Counsellor) Adan, a 
dependant of Harrar, whose son, Sherwa, showed every atten- 
tion to Captain Burton. Some parts of the land was re- 
duced by the inhabitants to a very high state of cultivation ; 
the fields laid out in terraces, and protected by hedges, 
appeared to equal in richness some of the most fertile por- 
tions of England. The daisy, thistle, sweetbriar, and other 
plants, which recalled his island home, struck forcibly on 
the feeling of the travellers. The harvest was being gathered 
in, and the people enjoyed themselves fully as much as the 
peasant of England does on that occasion. The huts of the 
natives assume here the shape of a bell, similar to those of 
the Hottentots in more southern Africa. A rude sort of 
hospitality was shown at the Gerad Adan’s village of Wilensi, 
by the Geradha herself in person. Captain Burton deter- 
mined on leaving his heavy baggage, camels, ete., and using 
only his mules tor the remaining portion of the journey. A 
short distance further on he was met by the Gerad Adan 
himself, and a portion of his tribe, the ‘Girhi, who endea- 
voured to exagrerate the dangers ot the Way, but could not 
dissuade him trom advancing. At a pass in the Kondura 
mountain, a crowd of Galla spearmen endeavoured to inter- 
cept his passage, and to levy toll from his baggage, but he 
succeded in getting through them unscathed, and reached 
at length the environs of Harrar. Here is a large plain, 
studded with villages of the Midgan tribe ; gardens of limes, 
plaintains, and pomegranites line the ways ; women appear 
on the roadside selling chee, cotton, and other wares, and 
the brown terraced walls and houses of the town, with its 
scanty minarets, are seen atlength inthe distance. A stream, 
the Jalah, or coffee-water, intercepts the road, which, eut 
deep in the side of the hill, winds up towards a rude gate, 
and erenelated wall 
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Entering the gale, and ascending a narrow lane-street, lie 
) : 

is brought inside the gate, composed of holens’ stalks, be- 
longing to the palace, and is placed with his suit, igno- 

5 . : 

miniously in the corner of a court-yard, in company with a 
number of Somal. Resenting this he demands an audience ; 
ig led to a doorway, made to take off his slippers, and is 
ashered into a narrow room, in the presence of the Amir, the 
following description,of whom may be interesting :— 

The Amir, or as he styles himself, the Sultan Ahmad bin Sultan 
Abibaker, sat in a dark room with whitewashed walls, to which hung— 
significant decorations—rusty matchlocks and polished fetters. /lis ap- 
pearance was that of a little Indian Rajah, an etiolated youth twenty 
‘our or twenty-five years old, plain and thin bearded, with a yellow com- 
plexion, wrinkled brows and protruding eyes, His dress was a flow- 
ing robe of crimson cloth, edged with snowy fur, and a narrow white 
turban tightly twisted round a tall conical cap of red velvet, like the old 
Turkish headgear of our painters. His throne was a common Indian 
Kursi or raised cot about five feet long, with back and sides supported 
by a dwarf railing: being an invalid he rested his elbow upon a _ pillow, 
under which appeared the hilt of a cutch Sabre. Ranged in double 
line, perpendicular to the Amir, stood the ‘‘ court,” his cousins and 
nearest relations, with right aris bared after fashion of Abyssinia. 

I entered the room with a loud ‘* Peace be upon ye!” to which his 
H. H. replying graciously, and extending a hand bony and yellow asa 
kite’s claw, snapped his thumb and middle finger. ‘Two chamberlains 
stepping forward held my forearms, and assisted me to bend low over the 
fingers, which, however, I did not kiss, being naturally averse to per- 
forming that operation upon any but a woman's hand, My two servants 
then took their turn ; in this case, after the back was saluted the palm 
was presented for a repetition, ‘These preliminaries concluded, we were 
led toand seated upon a mat in front of the Amir, who directed towards 
us a frowning brow and an inquisitive eye. 


Captain Burton presented a letter, written by himself, and 
purporting to come from the British representative at Aden, 
and explained its import. The Amirsmiled, and the audience 
was over. He was next referred to the Wasir Gerad Mo- 
hammed, an old man, who complained of chronic bronchitis, 
and who was won over, after a few interviews, by a promise 
of medicine to be sent from Berberah, on the sea-coast. The 
traveller had two or three more audiences with the Amir 
during his stay of ten days at Harrar, when the court and 
grandees chiefly occupied themselves chewing kat, or, as it 
there named, jat. He gives a good account of the former 
history of this Moslem city, which exercised for many cen- 
furies & most pernicious influence on the fortunes of Chris- 
lan Abyssinia. In the commencement of the sixteenth 
century it was under the rule of a savage Emir, Mahommed 
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Gragne (the left-handed), who overran the Ethiopian 
empire, and slew a force of 400 Portuguese, led by two sons 
of the famous Vasco de Gama, Don Stephen and Dop 
Christopher. Claudius, the Christian emperor, was sacri- 
ficed to the savage cruelty of the wife of the Amir. The 
story is one of turbulence, and the present weakness of the 
ruler a strong contrast to the former violence of his fore. 
fathers. The following is a description of Harrar town :— 


The ancient capital of Hadiyah, called by the citizens ‘ Harar Gay ” 
by the Somal ** Adari,” by the Gallas ‘* Adaray,” and by the Arabs and 
ourselves ‘‘ Harrar,” lies, according to my dead reckoning, 220 degrees 
South West of, and 175 statute miles from, Zayla—257 degrees West 
of, and 219 miles distant from, Berberah. This would place it in 9 
degrees 20 minutes North Latitude and 42 degrees 17 minutes East 
Longitude. The thermometer shewed an altitude of about 5,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. Its site is the slope of an hill which falls 
gently from West to East. On the Eastern side are cultivated fields ; 
Westwards a terraced ridge is laid out in orchards ; Northwards isa 
detached eminence covered with tombs ; and to the south, the city de. 
clines into a low valley bisected by a mountain burn. This irregular 
position is well sheltered from high winds, especially on the northern 
side, by the range of which Kondura is the lofty apex ; hence, as the 
Persian poet sings of the heaven favoured city :— 


‘** Its heat is not hot, nor its cold, cold.” 


During my short residence the air reminded me of Tuscany. On the 
afternoon of the 1!th January there was thunder accompanied by rain 
frequent showers fell on the 12th, and the mouming of the 13th, was clear; 
but as we crossed the mountains, black clouds obscured the heavens. 
The monsoon is heavy during one summer month ;_ before it be: 
gins the crops are planted, and they are reaped in December and 


January. At other seasons the air is dry, mild and equable. 
* . + * Ld 


The present city of Harrar is about one mile long by half that 
breadth. An irregular wall, lately repaired, but ignorant of cannon, is 
pierced with five large gates, and supported by oval towers of artless 
construction. ‘The materials of the houses and defences are rough 
stones, the granites and sandstones of the hills, cemented like the an- 
cient Galla cities with clay. The only large building is the Jami or 
Cathedral, along barn of poverty-stricken appearance, with broken- 
down gates, and two white-washed minarets of truncated conoid shape. 
They were built by Turkish architects from Mocha and Hodaydah ; one 
of them lately fell, and has been replaced by an inferior effort of Harrari 
art. There area few treesin the city, but it contains none of those 
gardens, which give to Eastern settlements that pleasant view of town 
and country combined. The streets are narrow lanes up bill and down 
dale, strewed with gigantic rubbish heaps, upon which repose packs of 
mangy or one-eyed dogs, and even the best are encumbered with rocks 
and stones. 


This town is considered among the African races an Alma 
Mater, or place of learning, where some of the most recon 
y* . . ® ° e ] 
cite doctrines of the Mahommedan religion are taught. Its 
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jopulaion, sume $,000 in number, with a luctuating crowd 
of visitors, are distinct in language and race from all the 
tribes about them. They are a bad, cruel, bigoted set, lax 
in morals, and only to be kept in check by the severe rule 
maintained among them by the Amir. His force of armed 
men is very small, compared to the fame of his predeces- 
sors, consisting of only some two hundred, forty or fifty of 
whom are matchlock men, and the rest carry the ordinary 
spear, shield, and dagger. He strikes offa very small brass 
coin, the mehallat, which is the only one allowed circula- 
tion within the walls. Le raises his revenues from imposts 
and duties on trade, the exports being principally slaves, 
ivory, coffee, tobacco, &e., and the imports sheeting, cot- 
tons, shawls, silks, brass, &e. Three caravans leave year! 
for Berberah, where large fairs are held on their arrival. 
The food of the inhabitants consist of beef, fowls, holeus, 
honey, &e., from which last article a kind of wine, called 
the tej, similar to that used in Abyssinia, is produced by 
fermentation. 

After several audiences with the Amir and his Wazir, 
Captain Burton at length obtained leave to depart from 
Harrar. News, which had suddenly arrived, that two Eng- 
lishmen, Lieutenants Ilerne and Speke, were landed at Ber- 
berah, and making inquiries concerning their companion, con- 
siderably hastened this event,otherwise itis the African custom 
to detain a visitor or guest, and usually to make a regular pri- 
soner of lim. The Amir also returned a revolver, which had 
been presented to him, either not being able to understand its 
use, @ being dissatisfied. The traveller, therefore, thought 
it best to take his departure as quickly as possible, and left 
the town early on the morning of the 13th January. His 
stay had been only one of ten days, during which he 
collected a great deal of information concerning the produce, 
manners, and population of the town and neighbourhood. 
Retracing his steps to the village of Wilensi, where he had 
left his heavy baggage, under the care of his friend, the 
Gerad Adan, he was received there as one risen from the 
dead, it not being credited that he could return from Harar 
alive. He had some difficulty, also, in leaving this place, 
oa over-carefulness of his friends, but succeeded at 

n sending on his caravan to Zayla, while he him- 
telf determined to adopt a new course, and ride across the 
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country of the Habr Awal Bedouin to the port ot Berberah. 
He, his companions, and their mules suffered very much 
during this journey, from want of water or proper pastu- 
rage, being also obliged to travel aus secretly as possible, on 
account of the truculent character of the natives. They 
reached, however, the Ghaut range again in safety, and 
were delighted by finding a Ga’ angal, or fairies’ well, jn 
one of the ravines. Treading, then, the romantic “ Kadar” 
Pass, and a huge mountain cleft called the Wady Duntu, 
they descended into the maritime plain and among the hos- 
tile tribes of the Ayyal Shirdon and Ayyal Ahmed. An 
unexpected meeting took lace with a kraal of the former, 
who received them hostile y; refused to sell milk, and were 
very near coming to blows. The traveller, however, sue- 
ceeded in avoiding a rencontre, and eluded the tribes by 
keeping along the sea coast, finally entering the quarters 
of the Ayyal Gedid, their protectors, in Berberah, without 
any injury. Here he found his comrades of the Kast Indian 
service, with whom he made several excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The harbour of Berberah is much superior to that of Zay- 
la, and ought completely to supersede the former for all 
purposes of traffic with the natives. A good deseription of 
it, and of some points of interest near it, is given in Captain 
Burton’s book: but space will not allow us to go into any 
detail. There is one curious custom existing at the port, 
and to which all vessels arriving are subject—namely, the 
Abbanship. When a craft is seen to approach the shore, 4 
crowd of men immediately swim off to her. The first who 
reaches her climbs up the side to the deck, touches the 
captain, and declares himself the Abban, or protector of the 
vesse]. From thenceforth he and his tribe are responsible 
for the safety of the crew and cargo, and through him all 
trade is carried on. <A certain duty on sales and purchases 
is paid to him for this accommodation, amounting, in many 
instances, to a very heavy tax. 

Captain Burton left Berberah in a small East India 
schooner, the ‘ Reed,” to return to Aden, but, in the sub- 
sequent year, paid another visit, during the time of a large 
fair and arrival of earavans, in company with his friends, 
Lieutenants Herne. Speke, and Stroyan. It happened, 
however, that some of the inland tribes took a sudden offence 
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eir presence, and made an attack on their tents, as they 
In the melee Lieutenant 


at th | 
lay encamped ouside the town. 


Sirovan was killed, and two of the other companions se- 


verely wounded, and obliged to return to their ship. Since 
that occurrence a frigate has been despatched to avenge the 
outrage, and blockade the coast until ample reparation is 

‘ven for the murder. The Somauli have, it appears, 
offered compensation to the extent of 15,000 dollars, and 
state that the murderers have been already punished by 
their tribes. ‘This letter asseveration is, however, not to be 
at all trusted, being the usual subterfuge by which these 
wild men endeavour to circumvent the whites, and to shield 
their friends from the consequences of their crimes. A good 
opportunity now offers for opening up the trade of that part 
of the African continent, and establishing more satisfactory 
relations at the seaports. 

From this short sketch of Captain Burton's book, it may 
be easily perceived that it contains a large amount of very 
useful information, not only to the traveller, but also to the 
commercial community. It is plain that it would be of 
considerable benefit to England—the emporium, manufac- 
turer, and carrier of nations—to establish a mercantile in- 
tercourse with a people who are so capable of giving reci- 
procal advantage as the Somauli and Harrari. The exports 
of Harrar and its ports, Zayla and Berberah, are of first- 
class importance, consisting of cotlee, cotton, gums, peltries, 
&e., and numerous other small articles of great value in the 
European inarket. The inhabitants, Somauli, Kesa, Guda- 
birst, or Llarrari, are evidently of a mixed Arabic and Ethio- 
pure descent, retaining some of the erratic manners of the 
former, and tending towards the arts of civilised life, like 
the latter. They are, therefore, more peculiarly fit than 
almost any of the inhabitants of that continent to meet in 
commerce with Muropeans. The Caffres and Hottentots of 
the south are too savage, the Negroes of the west too besot- 
ss Aaah Bedouins of the north too wild and un- 
ree r ‘ to profit much by such an intercourse. Here, 
‘relore, is the ground for English enterprise. The mis- 
were f cannot hope to extend his labours in this direction, 
semireaae <cthee peculiar bigotry of the Mahommedan 
vila fod vine ' denies absolutely an entrance to the propaga- 

‘&y lorelgn dogma. It would be the surest method 
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of preventing any intercourse with Europeans, to begin by 
an endeavour to change the religion of the country, That 
would only rouse antagonism, and defeat any further 
attempts to open up the resources of the people. 

We do not wish to say much as to the style in which the 
Hadji Burton’s volume is written. It is generally easy and 
untrammelled ; sometimes rising into the eastern Bee 
manner, which, no doubt, he has caught from his acquaint. 
ance, with the languages of that clime. Now and then, 
however, he shows a good deal of erudition, knowledge of 
Arabic manners, and quaint learning, very entertaining to 
such readers as can appreciate its elegance. 

Let us now turn ourattention to a totally different district of 
the African continent, namely, that visited by Mr. Andersson. 
He is a Swede by birth, but as he says himself, more than 
half English by parentage, so that his foreign extraction 
does not allow itself to be perceived upon his pages. He com- 
mences the narrative of his travels at a very early period, even 
at the first longings in his youth for the sight of foreign 
lands. Being introduced in England by Sir Hyde Parker 
toa Mr. Francis Galton, he agreed to accompany this gen- 
tleman on an expedition to explore the countries lying north 
of the districts of Cape Colony, and to penetrate, if possible, 
as faras Lake Neami. They made their preparations, and laid 
in stores in England, and sailed forthe Cape in the Dalhousie, 
an unlucky vessel, which on a subsequent voyage foundered 
within sight of the coast. His adventures began at the Cape 
by an evening walk to the top of the Table Mountain, on 
which he lost his way, and was in imminent danger of fall- 
ing over the preeipices. They set sail for Walfisch Bay, 4 
good natural harbour on the west coast, about the 2rd deg. 
of south latitude; here they made their flnal preparations 
for exploring the interior. r 

The mode of travelling in the neighbourhood of the Cape 
is very different from that pursued in the north, or in any 
other part of Africa. It is necessary, or usual, to provide 
large bullock-waggons, constructed to carry several tons of 
provisions, merchandize, ammunition, ete., and serve as tents 
to the wayfarer. A large team of bullocks 1s driven along a 
a slow rate ; if any of them fail, they may be replaced by barter 
from the herds of the aborigines, who are ever ready 
exchange their cattle for the commodities of civilized life. 
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Messrs. Andersson and Gelton brought with them, in the 
first instance, a number of mules, who dragged the waggons 
to a point where an exchange could be made for oxen. This 
was cheppmansdorf, a missionary station on the banks of 
the river Kuisip, a periodical stream, enclosed by ridges of 
sand, and running only in those years, when nature vouch- 
safes a plentiful supply of water. This place is maintained 
by a Mr. Bam and his wife, who toil through their vocation 
| christianising the heathen with enormous fortitude. 

After breaking in their oxen for the journey, the tra- 
vellers started through a country made tedious by wait-a- 
bit thorns, and destructive to animal life by a tropical sun 
and the total absence of pasture or water. Their road lay 
not far from the banks of the Swakop river, where the gnoo 
and the gemsbock, species of half deer, half antelope, which 
scud over these wide African plains, afforded them ample 
sport and food. The lion had already appeared at Schepp- 
mansdorf, where he swallowed a poor dog, and being killed, 
was found to contain the unfortunate animal, bitten into six 
pieces. At Richterfeldt, another missionary station, they 
came among a peculiar tribe, the Demaras, a fine race of 
men, something between the Caffres and Negroes, but ex- 
tremely dirty in their persons. Mr. Andersson very 
narrowly escaped suflering from a sun stroke, which either 
produces sudden death, or a permanent disease of the brain 
for life. He, however, was only temporarily annoyed, and 
ultimately recovered completely. The manner in which the 
Hill-Damaras smoke tobaceo, or the “dacka,” or hemp- 
plant, is worthy the attention of the reader : 


The manner in which the Hill-Damaras smoke, is widely different 
from Hindu, Mussulman, or Christian. Instead of simply inhaling the 
— and then immediately letting its escape, either by the mouth or 

stril, they swallow it deliberately. The process is too singular to be 
echo pr notice, A small quantity of water is putintoa 
pipe eek eine y of a Koodoo—three or four feet long. <A short clay 
vertically vat . Ww ith tobacco or ** dacka ” is then introduced, and fixed 
cating with os 1e sile near the extremity of the narrow end, communi. 
the vey het a by means of a small aperture. This being done, 
open eh sp en P ace themselves in acircle, observing silence ; and with 
tum. Thechicfm.> 4 glistening with delight they anxiously abide their 

» Lhechief man has usually the honour of enjoying the first pull of the 


piPe. From the moment that the orifice of the horn is applied to his 
Ips, he seems to | 


becomes entirel y 
“apes from his 1 


ose all consciousness of every thing around him, and 
absorbed in the enjoyment. Ae little or no smoke es- 
nouth, the effect is soon sufficiently apparent. His 
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features become contorted, his eves glassy and vacant, his mouth covered 
with froth, his whole body convulsed, and in a few seconds he is prostrate 
on the ground, A little water is then thrown over the body, proceedi 
not unfrequently from the mouth of a friend : his hair is violently pulled 
or his head unceremoniously thumped with the hand. ‘These somewhat 
disagreeable applications usually have the effect of restoring him to him. 
self in a few minutes, Cases, however, have been known, where people 
have died on the spot, from overcharging their stomachs with the Poison. 
ous fumes. 


The Damaras use spears or assegais, and arrows tipped 
with the milk-white gummy juice of the poisonous cactus, 
known under the scientific name of euphorbia candelabrum, 
The rhinoceros is common enough in the pools of the 
Swakop, or its tributaries; and the giraffe now and then 
met on the neighbouring plains. 

Barmen, a third missionary station of the German- 
Rhenish Society, on the banks of the Swakop, was under 
the care of a Mr. Hahn, who endeavoured to provide him- 
self in that lonely situation with many of the comforts of 
civilised life. A deep well in his garden supplied them with 
a great rarity, good drinking water; and a warm spring 
near, of a heat equal to 107 deg. Fahrenheit, was used as 8 
most refreshing bath. Mr. Andersson here met with an 
adventure in lion-hunting, which it may be useful to give 
in his own words :— 


As the day, however, was now fast drawing toa close, I determined 
to make one other effort to destroy the lion, and should that prove unsuc- 
cessful to give up the chase. Accordingly, accompanied by only & 
single native, I again entered the brake in question, which I examined 
for some time without seeing anything ; but on arriving at that part of 
the cover we had first searched, and when in a spot comparatively free 
from bushes, up suddenly sprung the beast within a few paces of me. 
It was a blackmaned lion, and one of the largest I ever remember to have 
encountered in Africa. But his movements were 8o rapid, so silent an] 
smooth withal, that it was not until he had partially entered the thick 
cover, (at which time he might have been about thirty paces distant), 
that I could fire. On receiving the ball, he wheeled short about, and with 
a terrific roar bounded towards me. When within afew paces, he couched 
as if about to spring, having his head embedded, so to say, between his 
forepaws. 

Drawing a large hunting knife and slipping it over the wrist of my 
right hand, I dropped on one kuee, and thus prepared, awaited his oneet. 
It was an awful moment of suspense, and my situation was critical in the 
extreme, Stull my presence of mind never for a moment forsook me, 
imdeed 1 felt that nothing but the most perfect coolness and apsolule aclf 
command, would be of any avail. I would now have become the asgail- 
ant; but as—owing to the intervening bushes, and clouds of dust raised 
by the lion's lashing his tailagainst the ground—I was unable to see his 
head, while to aimat any other part would have been madness, I re- 
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a nea trom firing Whilst intently watching his every motion, 
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suddenly bounded towards me; but whether it was owing to his not per- 
ceiving me, partially concealed as [ was in the long grass—or to my in- 
stinctively throwing my body on one side—or to his miscalculating the 
distance—-in making his last spring he went clear over me, and alighted 
on the ground three or four paces beyond. Instantly and without rising, 
| wheeled round on my knee, and discharged my second barrel ; and as 
his broadside was then towards me, lodged a ball in his shoulder, which 
it completely smashed. On receiving my second fire he made another 
and more determined rush at me ¢ but owing to his disabled state I hap- 
pily avoided him. It was only however by a hair’s breadth, for he passed 
me within arm’s length. He afterwads scrambled into the thick cover 
beyond, where, as night was then approaching, 1 did not deem it pru- 
dent to pursue him.” 

A third missionary station on the little Swakop river, 
named Schmelen’s Hope, from its founder, is reached, near 
which a noted chief, the Yonker Africaner, as he is called 
by the Dutch Boers of the Cape, has his kraal. His tribe 
are a branch of Nemaquas, the fiercest and most cruel of the 
native races, famed for their incursions among the Damaras. 
Hyenas and leopards are met on the journey ; bustards, and 
the termite white ant, begin to appear. They travelled 
now over a table land some five or six thousand feet above 
the sea, from the middle of which rises the Omatako 
mountain, some two or three thousand fect. They got news 
ofa large lake, called Omanbondé, and after several days’ 
journeying, find only disappointment; it is a mere marsh, 
lrequented by hippopotami. They set out for the land of 
the Ovambo, still further north ; their waggon breaks down, 
and they are obliged to toil forward on ox-back. A caravan 
ofthe Ovambo meets them, and refuses to allow them to 
proceed, except in their own company. At length they 
arrive at ‘Tjopopa’s-werft, the last chief of the Damaras. 
he Ovambo bring the travellers to the fountain Otjikoto, 
# basin about half a mile in cireumference, with huge rocks 
and cliffs around its margin. he fertile plains of Ondonga 
are at length reached, and they rest from their toils in the 
lap of plenty. ; 

Here the Ovambo, apparently arace of people the nearest 
approaching to civilisation in the south-west of the African 
‘ontinent, have created a comparative Eden. Their villages 
ire formed of comfortable thatched houses, protected by 
palisadings, and their fields abound with calabashes, water- 
nielons, pumpkins, beans, peas, and tobacco, They are rich 
in herds and flocks : oxen, sei goats, pigs, and fowls, are in 
abundance ; and the dog, the companion of civilised man, is 
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domesticated amongst them. They are an honest and hos. 
vitable people, and love their native country ; their morals 
s cacialee are rather lax, the chief Nangore, an old fat man, 
nearly 70 years of age, allowing himself the luxury of g 
haremof 110 wives. The husbandry of this people is worthy 
of a more genial clime; they store their produce in large 
barns, and preserve the grain in huge baskets of matting. 
This is the spot for the missionary to commence his labours. 
and hope for a successful issue to his toils, 

The travellers retraced their steps from this happy place 
to the head-quarters of Yonker Africaner, and the country 
of the Damaras, from which Mr. Andersson made an 
attempt to reach Lake Gnami, but was obliged to return 
from a spot called the Elephant’s Fountain, nine or ten days’ 
journey from the lake, on account of the want of water and 

asturage. They repaired again to Walfisch Bay, where 
{r. Galton left the party. Mr. Andersson, and his man 
Hans, a brave companion and hunter, joined their fortunes, 
and set ont for the Cape, with a herd of cattle, on a trading 
expedition. He gives a very good account of the ostrich, 
its habits, breeding, and hunting ; of the different species of 
serpents met on the route, and the devastating locusts, or 
voet-quagers, as they are called by the Dutch Boers. He 
had the misfortune to be nearly burned to death in his tent, 
and to lose the greater part of his effects, and all his papers. 
Then he was caught by the country fever, and laid up for 
six weeks in a miserable thatched hut, without medicine or 
proper food. Atlength they arrived at the Orange river. 
near which the men and animals live without water, and 
among the Nemaquas, the largest tribe in the neighbour- 
hood of the Boers, who were astonished at the appearance 
of Mr. Andersson among them. At the Cape, Hans, his 
faithful servant, separates from him, and he is obliged to 
hire two others, with whom he returns to Walfisch Bay 
again, and strikes into the country, to the Barmen Station, 
and the Jonker’s-werft, Kikhany, where he meets with 8 
caravan of Griqua elephant-hunters, who are meditating an 
éxpedition in the direction of Lake Gnami, and to them he 
joins his adventurous fortunes. 

Having hired an interpreter of the Bechuana language, 
a dialect ranging over a vast extent in the centre of this pa" 
of Africa, Mr. Andersson pursued the same route by wien 
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he had been obliged to return before, through a very arid 
and pastureless track, now and then diversified by large 
ols, one of which is named the Elephant’s Kloof, and 
another Tunobis. These reservoirs of water are very much 
frequented at night time by all kinds of wild animals, from 
the timid antelope to the gigantic elephant, and afford the 
hest spots for sporting to the adventurous traveller, as any 
one who has read Captain Gordon Cumming’s book may 
have long since discovered. Large troops of beasts may be 
seen wading their way in the grey twilight towards these 
basins, and can be easily trapped or shot by lying in wait. 
There is, however, sometimes a good deal of danger from a 
sudden rush of the wounded animal, as Mr. Andersson ex- 
perienced on two occasions, being nearly trampled to death 
by an elephant, or transfixed by the horn of a huge black 
rhinoceros. The giraffe, too, is plenty in this distriet, and 
venerally caught in pitfalls, into one of which the traveller's 
horse unfortunately tumbled, and was extricated from it 
with great difticulty. At length, after several weeks of labo- 


rious travel, he reached the object of his search, so much 
desired, that his feelings on the occasion, as he describes 
them himself, must have been overpowering :— 


The return of daylight found us again on the move. The morning 
being cool and pleasant, and our goal near, the whole party was in high 
spirits, and we proceeded cheerily on our road. I myself kept well ahead 
in hope of obtaining the first glimpseof Ngami. ‘The country hereabout 
wae finely undulated, and in every distant vale with a defined border I 
thought [saw a lake. At last a blue line of great extent appeared in 
aoe ata, and I made sure it was the long sought object ; but I was 
+ Aegrnage to disappointment. It turned out to be merely a large 
ulin tdnand a. season filled with water, but now dry and filled with 
of sand, beari sage ayer valleys, separated from each other by ridges 
ing the to ies . y vegetation, were afterwards crossed. On reach- 
our party, suddenly these ridges, the natives who were in advance of 
exclaimed ._‘¢ Wen J a to & Balt, and pointing straight before them, 
Thize indocd ot gana, Ngami 1” In an instant I was with the men. 
sheet of water mt iy he great distance, lay spread before me an immense 
rey dial per , hye y pounded by the horizon—the object of my ambition 
my life. which I had abandoned home and friends, and risked 
as ; hart sensation occasioned by this sight was very curious. Long 
WAS a mnintagen? heey for the event, it now almost overpowered me, It 
beat 80 violent! B nya ap pain. My temples throbbed, and my heart 
for support a was obliged to dismount, and lean against a tree 
doubt think that +) ne excitement had subsided. The reader will no 
those who know ‘deci the, 1 way to my feelings was very childish ; but 
have read or dre lat the first glimpse of some great object, which we 

reamt of from earliest recollection, is ever a moment of 
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intensest enjoyment, will forgive the transport. 1 felt unfeignedly thank. 
ful for the unbounded goodness and gracious assistance which I had ex. 
perienced trom Providence, throughout the whole of this prolonged and 
pe ruous journey. 

The Ngami Lake was visted in 1I&49 by Oswell, 
Livingstone, and Murray, and has ever since been regarded 
as an object of great interest in African discovery. At first 
it was thought, from native account, to be a very extensive 
inland sea, which might be made very useful for the inter- 
nal navigation of the continent. It is now known, how- 
ever, to be only sixty or seventy miles in circumference, 
and from six to nine miles in breadth—not more, perhaps, 
than two-thirds of the size of Lake Geneva. A considerable 
river, the Teogwe, flows into and feeds it, while the Zonga, 
an equally important stream, carries off its supertluous 
waters, ‘The banks of both rivers and lake are very marshy 
and full of reeds, frequented by hippopotami and crocodiles : 
and the savannahs near overrun by two new species of ante- 
lopes, the nakong and the leche. The Batoana, a tribe of the 
Bechuana, dwell upon the shores, under a chief named 
Lecholetebe, who at first shewed no hospitality to Mr, 
Andersson, but, on the contrary, continually begged tood 
and clothing. ‘This people—and, indeed, the Beehnana in 
general —are remarkable for their eloquence, which they 
exercise in their pichos, or parliaments, where every one is 
at liberty to abuse the government and ruler to his heart's 
content, They have no religion, are polygamists, and slaves 
to many superstitions, especially that of rain-making, the 
professors of which, on pretence of drawing water trom the 
clouds, may obtain anything they desire. The men are 
addicted to snuff-taking, and the women to smoking the 
dacka™ or Indian hemp. 

Hiring: some of these people and their canoes, Mr, Anders- 
son made an expedition across the lake and up the river 
Teoge, to a place called Libebé, the head quarters of a very 
interesting race, the Bayeye tribe, Their manner of har- 
pooning the hippopotami, from large rafts made of reeds, 
is exceedingly entertaining, especially when compared with 
the sketches which have been found in Upper Egypt, of the 
fame operation as performed by the subjects of the Pharaohs. 

These natives are very much in dread of the buffalo, and, 
instead of using it as food, fly at its approach, as others 
will from the lion. A novel species of antelope, the koodoo, 
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with curious spiral horns, is also met with among this 


nk 

oo 0 le. ' ie 

, The traveller, having now attained the end and object of his 
ll excursion, turned his steps homewards. It was necessary, 
ad : however, in order to convey his baggage and specimens, 
st that he should procure waggons and oxen for the journey 
m | to the Cape. lle set out, therefore, on a further toilsome 


r- travel into the land of the Nemaquas, to procure these 
“ things; and it was not until after a four months’ seareh 
that he was able to bring them to his men, who awaited 
) ; him on the banks of the Lake Neami. During this time he 
p suffered so much from fatigue, hardship, and the climate, 
that on one occasion he and his horse dropped in the midst 
} | ofa sandy plain, from the effects of exhaustion and sun- 
heat, and remained lying there the greater part of a day, 
exposed to the burning rays. Fortunately, a merciful Pro- 
vidence watched over him, and he escaped without any in- 

jurious effects. 
It must be abundantly evident to the reader, even from 
this short sketch, that the inhabitants of South-western 
Africa are a very different race of people from those met 
with by Captain Burton on his excursion to Harrar. The 
former are peculiar to their own country, with some man- 
ners and customs not to be found in any other region of the 
earth. Their plains are filled with strange animals—the 
giraffe, ostrich, gemsbock, oryx, elephant, and many spe 
cles of antelopes; their rivers and lakes swarm with the 
hippopotami, rhinoceros, and crocodile. The character of 
the various tribes appears to be rather friendly to Kuro- 
peans, as Mr. Andersson seems to have met every where 
with hospitality and respect. Some of them are, no doubt, 
given {0 marauding wnone their neighbours, such as the 
Nemaquas, under the Yonker Africaner, who is the scourge 


' of his part of the country. Others live in peace, plenty, 
a What might be called in savage life, luxury, as the 
{ vambo, Some ot the Damaras, and Jechuana. llere. 


therefore, is the quarter of the world where the labours ot’ 
the missionary are most likely to be useful; and certainly, 
4 the efforts of the Rhenish Society in establishing atatiane “4 
7 Scheppmansdort, Schmelen’s Hope, and Barmen cannot be 
: ot praised, as well as the endurance und self-denial 
rthe men who have undertaken voluntarily to establish 
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themselves in these places of exile. Itis very little matter 
however, what denomination of Christianity, or form of our 
common religion, is propagated dnonye these natives, because 
every form has a tendency to civilize and cultivate the bar- 
barous mind. We regret very much that Dr. Livingstone’s 
account of his labours and researches has not been broughy 
out by the publishers in time this quarter to be subjected to 
a fitting review. That pleasure and satisfaction must be 
reserved for our next number, in which we hope to have 
much interesting matter, on the subject of African explora- 
tion, for our readers. 

Before closing this paper, however, we wish to direct 
the attention of persons interested in discoveries in the inte- 
rior of the continent to a large district, which seems to have 
been almost completely disregarded, and yet must be well 
worthy an effort to discover its secret. We allude to the 
immense tract lying North-west of Zanguebar, and some- 
what South-west of Abyssinia, and stretching across the 
entire continent to the Bight of Benin and the Gold Coast. 
Here is a field almost entirely unknown, even by report, 
except that the inhabitants of the coast represent it as com- 
pletely impenetrable. There is, nevertheless, an easy road 
for penetrating it—namely, the stream of the Zaire, the 
most magnificent river in the Eastern side of Africa; and 
the toil of the explorer would be amply repaid by solution 
of several problems in discovery—the existence of the fabled 
Mountains of the Moon, the source of the White Nile, and 
the fine climate and people, who have been reported by 
Abyssinian travellers to exist thereabouts. It is to be hoped 
that the next expedition to the African continent will be 
directed to this quarter, 







































tar, IX.-RECORDER HILL ON THE REPRESSION 
OF CRIME, 


Suggestions for the Repression of Crime, contained in Charges 
* Delivered to Grand Juries of Birmingham ; supported 
by additional Faets and Arguments. Together with 
Articles from Reviews and Newspapers, Controverting or 
Advocating the Conclusions of the Author. By Matthew 
Davenport Hill. London: Parker and Son, 1857. 


“] inscribe,” writes Mr. Hill, in the dedication of his work, 
“this book to Henry Lord Brougham and Vaux ; whose genius 
and energy, directed to the noblest objects, won the admira- 
tion of my youth; whose friendship has been the pride of 
my manhood, and now solaces my declining years.” It is a 
dedication worthy of the book, worthy of him to whom the 
book is inscribed, and worthy of the learned and ever earnest 
judge by whoin it was written. 

The history of eighteen years of a judicial life like Mr. 
Hill’s could not fail to prove interesting and instructive even 
if it but recounted the incidents of which, during the period, he 
had been an observer ; this book before us is doubly interesting 
and instructive, as it not alone recounts the history of what the 
author has witnessed, but likewise of all bearing on those points, 
and of events in which Mr. Hill was an actor; and thus, in the 
higher range, he shows how truly Johnson spoke when he de- 
clared, that ifa man were simply to note down the facts con- 
nected with lis daily existence, the record could not be useless, 
and might be valuable. 

Mr. Hill does not appear to consider his book as a treatise on 
any subject, but as a guide to the student, (in this, however, 
we presume no one will agree with him), and he writes— 

Judging, perhaps, too hastily from the public attention 
directed towards many of these Charges on their delivery, my 
inends have decided that they ought to be published, in a form 
likely to obtain a place for them among works consulted by the 
students of the various interesting branches of knowledge, 
which—using the term in a wide sense—may be classed under 
the head of Criminal Jurisprudence.” From many sources he 
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gathers opinions for and against the views advocated or indi. 
cated in the Charges : and herein it is, n the patent evidence of 
this contlict of opinion, that we are enabled to discover the ex. 
traordinary unwillingness of the English people and of the 
British legislature to change any portion of the law, evey 
though proved to be unjust in operation, cruel in result, or 
absurd in principle. From this book we learn that Bull has 
two phases of existence ; in one phase he is the jolly, jovial, 
jocund John, with the low-crowned hat, top boots, thick stick, 
and knee-smalls, whom every body likes and respects, for he is 
the genuine Jolin; but he is often transformed into the other 
yhase, in which he becomes the wild and rampant genuine 
Bull-Buffalo, with head down, horns ready, and tail at full 
cock. In this state he rushes at any thing or every thing not 
exactly as he thinks it ought to be; he gores it, he tosses it, 
he tramples it ; he will listen to no reasoning ; he is a stupid 
brute for the time, and appears to live for only two purposes, 
goring and roaring, roaring and goring. 
~ Mr. Hill and his opinions have, during these past eighteen 
years, encountered a vast amount of the roaring and gong, 
but he and they have also had experience of the better nature 
of the beast, and therefore, Mr. Hillis mght when he states, 
that he trusts his book will “ not be without its use, in offering 
encouragement to those who feel it their duty to abide stead- 
fastly by sound principles, however unpopular,—patiently 
awaiting the day when public opinion shall range itself on their 
side.” And thus it does “ range” at last ; thus it ranges now in 
favour of Reformatories for the young—the school master rather 
than the gaoler—and adopts the motto of the Newcastle and 
Gateshead Committee, holding that ‘a child, even when 
criminal, should be treated as a child and sent to a Reformatory 
School and not to a Prison ;” thus it and the legislature range 
on the sideof those who declare that transportation to the colonies 
should be a Reward not a Punishment, and that the worst class 
of offenders permitted to live, should not be discharged free at 
home orin the colonies. But self-evident as these things appear, 
it took the labour of lives to drive them into the public mind, 
and then, by adoption, to clench them. All who assisted 1 
this struggle are wortliy the highest commendation ; those who 
from ability or position became leaders in it, deserve our 
deepest gratitude; and to Mr. Hill who has done knight's 
service and yeoman’s work in the cause, and who gives us the 
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results of the contests, of the defeats and of the successes we 
may apply Terrasson’s eulogy on the labours of D’ Aguesseau— 
“Quand la vertu sort victorieuse de tels combats, elle n'a 
besoin d'autres épreneves; il ne lui faut que des couronnes. 
Celle qui est due a tant de travaux, ne s'est pas fait attendre 
long-temps.” 

The book contains twenty Charges, the first delivered in 
July, 1839, the last, March, 1857, and in addition, we have 
a very admirable speech, delivered in 1845, upon the laying the 
‘rst stone of the Birmingham Gaol, inculcating the principle 
of endeavouring to render Prisons as much as_ possible 
Moral Hospitals. ‘To each Charge, a “ Sequel” is appended, 
containing the facts most useful and necessary in elucidating 
the subject matter of the charge ; and in the “ Sequels,” Mr. 
Hill shirks neither his supporters nor his opponents, letting the 
latter speak in their own words, and leaving the soundness of 
the conflicting opinions to the judgment of the reader. When 
requisite, an ‘* Introduction” is prefixed to the Charge. 

The well-arranged and most valuable mass of information 
contained in the “ Sequels,” is not only most important to the 
student of the philosophy of jurisprudence and of national 
opinion, but is likewise full of interest to the ordinary reader, 
who as he finds how laws are now ameliorated, and society in- 
proved, is forced gratefully to exclaim— 


“The good of ancient times let others state, 
[ think it lucky I was born so late.” 


Chat, however, the reader may fully comprehend the scope 
of the work, and the amount and variety of matter contained 
in the “Sequels” we insert the following table or syllabus, 
Which is suflicient!y full and accurate :-— 


mest to Charge of July, 1839. First Sessions. Danger- 
* Meetings. Police defeated. Sessions Court guarded by mili- 
lary force, 
Juatiee nly 1839. Painful circumstances of First Charge. 
Jatce best administered on the spot. Necessity for permanently 
a Pe ing of Convicts who make crime their calling. Use and abuse 
Grand Juries. 
Sete! to Charge of July, 1839. Riots, with incendiary fires. 
: a — eens prisoners and ordinary criminals should 
Pane _ . 4 : iffect on prisoners of degrading observances. 
tread et 0 war cost of witnesses for prisoners. History of 
rs’ Counsel Bill. Convictions and executions for forgery. 
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Observations arising out of Charge delivered in May, \840. Utter. 
ing counterfeit coin. Circumstances incidental to this offec. 
changed since 1840. Criminal class below the average in intellect. 
Phrenological treatment of prisoners. 

Charge of April, 1841. Reformatory at Stretton-on-Dunsmore. 
Its results. Letter thereon from Sir J. E. Eardley Wilmot, Bart. 
Necessity for multiplying Reformatory Schools. 

Charge of January, 1845. Strikes and intimidation. Receivers 
of stolen goods, Marine store dealers. 

Sequel to Charge of January, 1845. Local Act in Liverpool for 
regulating the licenses of marine store dealers. 

Charge of October, 1845. Embezzlement. Masters and Servants, 
Prevention of crime. 

Sequel to Charge of October, 1845. Preventive checks to crime. 
Charity. Duties of employers towards employed. Belmont Candle 
Company. Kecreation. 

The Laying of the First Stone of Birmingham Gaol. Recorder's 
speech. The Gaol should be a Moral Hospital. 

Charge of March, 1847. Sudden increase in crime. Evils of 
short imprisonments. 

Sequel to the Charge of March, 1847. Causes affecting quantum of 
crime. 

Charge of April, 1848. Chartist Demonstration. Liberté, 
Egalité, Fratermté. 

Charge of October, 1848. Juvenile Offenders. Stretton-on- 
Dunsmore. Mettray. 

Sequel to Charge of October, 1848. Mettray. Letter from M. 
Blanchard on Results of Mettray. Extract from Le Journal d’ Indre 
et Loire. 

Charge of April, 1850. Petitions on behalf of Prisoners. Facility 
with which signatures are obtained. Evil Effects thereof. 

Sequel to Charge of April, 1850. Instances illustrating the state- 
ments made in the Charge. 

Introduction to Charge of October, 1850, Burglaries in Birming- 
ham and elsewhere. 

Charge of October, 1850. Crimes of Violence. Suggestions for 
restraining persons known to be living by crime. 7s 

Sequel to Charge of October, 1850. aw existing in India similar 
to that suggested in the Charge. Opinions of the Press on the sug: 
gestion, ; 

Charge of October, 1851. Suggestion contained in preceding 
Charge more fully explained. c: 

Sequel io Charge of October, 1851. Burglary at Mr. Holford’s. 
Opinions of the Press on the Author's suggestion. ni + 

~ henonee to Charge of October, 1853. Cruelties in. Birmingham 
(aol. 

Charge of October, 1853. Birmingham Gaol. 
chie. Prison Discipline. Reformatury Treatment. ies 

Sequel to Charge of Octuber, 1853. Mark System. Testimonies 
to Captain Maconochie. Norfolk Island. Inefficiency of inv" 
rents. Letter from the Author to Mr. Adderley thereon. Socrelé 
Patronage. Word Brougham on the Criminal Class. 


Captain Maceno- 
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Charge of March, 1854. Connexion between Disease and Crime. 
Metropolitan Association for Improving the Dwellings of the Indus- 
trious Classes. Common Lodging Houses’ Act. Its Effect in Bir- 
mingham and other Provincial Towns, London. 

Sequel to Charge of March, 1854. | Conversation with Dr. South- 
wood Smith. Report by Medical Officer of Birmingham. Sanitary 
Condition of that Town. Overcrowding in London. Bristol 
Lodging Houses. Duties and Responsibilities of Houseowners. 

Charge of September, 1854. Youthful Offenders’ Act. Refor- 
matory Schools. Parental Responsibility. Voluntary Principle. 

Sequel to Charge uf September, 1854. Birmingham Conferences. 
Bristol Meeting. Warwick Meeting. Returning Juvenile Offenders 
to Parents or Employers. Industrial, Ragged, and Reformatory 
Schools. 

Introduction to Charge of January, 1855. Operation of the Maine 
Law. 

Charge of January, 1855. Intemperance a fruitful source of 
crime. Restriction in sale of Intoxicating Drinks, Prohibition. 
Maine Law. Addendum. 

Sequel to a i of January, 1855. Objections to the Charge 
answered. Table showing the Progress of the Maine Law in the 
United States. Effect of good or bad times on amount of crime. 
Effect of Prohibition in the United States, 

F Charge of April, 1855. Grand Juries. Limited utility of Grand 
uries. 

Sequel to Charge of April, 1855. Birmingham Debtors’ Gaol. 

Charge of October, 1855. Ticket-of-leave system. Rapid miti- 
gation of the Criminal Code. Stoppage of Transportation. Neces- 
sity for adopting reformatory system. 

_ Sequel to Charge of October, 1855. Archbishop Whately on 
Time Sentences. Hulks. Transportation Committee, House of 
Vommons, 1856. Opinions of the Press on the Charge. 

Charge of October, 1856. Resolutions of the Transportation 
Committee, House of Commons, 1856. Hope, an essential element 
in reformatory treatment. Penal Servitude. Ticket-of-leave sys- 
tem not administered in its integrity. 

Sequel to Charge of October, 1856. Prisons of Munich and Va- 
ee Smithfield Penitentiary, at Dublin. Re-commitments of 
Se a men. Photographic Portraits of Criminals. List of 
} cket-of-leave men in Birmingham. Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
eciety at Birmingham. Letter to the Times in defence thereof. 

Introduction to Charge of December, 18356. 

Py 3 of December, 1856. Crimes of Violence, Discharge from 
e of Unreformed C€ riminals. Ticket-of-leave system, if faithfully 
<aministered, would mitigate present evils. 

fo “ Charge of December, 1856. Repression of Crime the 
pe _ at by Criminal Jurisprudence. Letter to the Daily 

a beg Opinions of the ress on the Charge. ; ; 
re he larch, 1857. Sir George Grey’s Transportation Bill. 
YP y for Reformatory Treatment. Tickets-of-leave. The 
Ssnover Burglary. 
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Sequel to Charge of March, 1857, Crime in 1856. Prison Ds. 
cipline in Ireland. Smithfield Penitentiary, Dublin. Thomas W.:. 


ton. Tickets-of-leave and penal servitude men. 


As we read this table our opinions of Mr. Hill’s spirit 
of industry are raised to a ugh pitch, but they are still mor 
exalted us we read the book itself, and laying it aside we are 
reminded of Fuller’s good advocate— When his name js 
up his industry is not down, thinking to plead not by his study, 
but his credit. Commonly, pliysicians, like beer, are best 
when they are old; and lawyers, like bread, when they are 


young and new. But our advocate grows not lazie.” 


When Mr. Hill was appointed to the Recordship of Bir. 
mingham, the Chartists were exciting the working classes, 
A serious riot took place, the leaders were tried, convicted, 
aud sentenced to twelve months imprisonment. These riots 
gave occasion to Mr. Hill to deliver a most important charge, 
and from its sequel we extract the following passages, on the 
treatment of Political prisoners and ordinary critminals ; upon 
counsel for prisoners, and upon the payment of witnesses 
for prisoners by the Crown. Referring to the changes wrouglit 
in the minds of the ringleaders sentenced to imprisonment, 


Mr. Hall says :— 


The opportunity thus afforded them for reading and reflection 
was not thrown away. One of them, Mr. Lovett, a man of ability, 
wrote a book while in prison for the use of Chartists, containing 4 
plan of education well adapted to the requirements of working men, 
which | read on its publication with great pleasure. One passage, | 
remember, struck me very much. Lamenting the ignorance of the 
labouring classes, he candidly expresses his satisfaction that he and 
his coadjutors had hitherto failed in their aims at investing them 
with political power; for although he still looked forward to the time 
when they will possess it as not very distant, yet he was of opinion 
that if it had come before they were prepared by education to make 
a good use of it, the consequences would have been futal to the 
public welfare. 

That Mr. Lovett and his colleagues were sincere men, however 
mistaken or hot-headed, I entertain no doubt; and here I may say; 
that the prevalent opinion which stigmatizes the demagogue as 4 
designing person, promoting selfish objects under pretence of ad- 
vaneing the public weal, lavs down a rule which, to say the least, 
contains a great number of exceptions. The accidents of life have 
enabled me to see much of these agitators, and I have often found 
them persons only differing from their followers in the preponder- 
ance of the hivher qualities. 

What they believe to be true, their zeal, courage, and sense of 


lutv impel them to aet upon as true; whereas many who hold the 
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came tenets, and who love to expatiate upon them, shrink from any 
sacrifice in their support. . 

The prevalent Ha to which | have adverted is strengthened 
hy eireumstances which, if well understood, would not infrequently 
cad the candid mind to an opposite conclusion. 

Sudden and somewhat violent changes of sentiment often occur 
among demagogues. These changes, which are not unnaturally 
attributed by those who are acquainted only with the bare fact, to 
want of principle, are often the result of a conscientious adherence 
to opinions, until they have been seen to lead, by a necessary conse- 
quence, to unexpected and injurious results. 

The earnest sincerity which urges these men to reduce to practice 
what they profess gives them the teaching of experience, and enga- 
ves them in reflection; whereas the lazy and the timid, who feed 
their minds upon mere speculation, have little motive and little 
opportunity for discovering their errors. 

Leaders in every class, high or low, soon find—very often to their 
great surprise—that to succeed in governing others, something more 
isrequired than good qualities and right meaning on the part of 
governors ; and their attention is necessarily drawn to defects in the 
body to be governed, Indeed they view the whole affair of governe 
iment under a new aspect; and although for a time they may be 
hurried on by excitement and the power which associates have over 
each other, yet the truth will eventually force its way; and that 
period is often accelerated by some event, like imprisonment or a fit 
of sickness, which withdraws them for a time from the field of 
action, 

From these considerations | have regretted that of late years the 
distinction between political prisoners and ordinary criminals has 
been well nigh obliterated. The general instinct of the civilized 
world in all ages has recognized the difference. Political offenders 
have been felt to be, if not exactly prisoners of war, yet bearing 
some resemblance to such captives. ‘lo keep their persons in safe 
custody, or even to take their lives on great occasions, gives no shock 
to public sentiment: but to subject them to degrading treatment, to 
crop their hair, clothe them in a prison dress, march them to and 
'ro under the command of a turnkey, prevent them from supplying 
themselves with books and the comforts which habit has changed into 
eee and, above all, to lay harsh restrictions on the visits of 
widen: . a0 revolting to the most ordinary sympathies, that 
tellasttle. nd governors of prisons will not subject them to such 
4 gnities and hardships unless the legislature has made their in- 
letion imperative. 
Po political prisoner, when his treatment is left to the ordinary 

‘Pgs of mankind, is dealt with as a person in misfortune, who must 
undergo the sufferings att hed hi iti but wl feeli 
are not to be w g attached to his position, but whose feelings 
difficult to find i en ed by contumely. I admit it would not be 
grossly violated r ta in a age wherein the principle has been 

ie » but such violations have been condemned by 


Univers se i | 
vn al consent whenever the excited feelings by which they were 
used, have subsided. : 
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Political actions assume such different hues, as time rolls on, tha: 
society is often spared much regret—perhaps remorse—by having 
treated them in a forbearing spirit. 

1 am old enough to remember Sir Francis Burdett sent to 
the Tower for a letter, which, if published now, would, after the 
high-seasoned language in the use of which the press has for many 
years been permitted to indulge, be remarked, if noticed at all, for 
tameness. He subsequently passed a year in the King’s Bench 
Prison, for writing a letter to Mr. Bickersteth, (afterwards Lord 
Langdale), oenrerag the conduct of the magistrates and yeomanry, 
with regard to the conflict, popularly called the Manchester 
Massacre. 

Still later, upon a supposed change of opinions, which he never ad. 
mitted, he was taken into favour by the political party to which he 
had been obnoxious ; and, although after this event, he did not stand 
as formerly with his old partisans, yet it would have been a subject of 
painful remembrance to the whole nation if this high-bred English 
gentleman had been made to undergo, in any part of his life, treat. 
ment which would have outraged his feelings of self-respect. 

Mr. Bickersteth who published the letter in the newspapers, rose 
to be Master of the Rolls, and died a peer of the realm. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt, who was imprisoned in the gaol of Horsemonger- 
lane, for a libel on the Prince Regent, had assigned to him spacious 
and airy apartments, which he was permitted to decorate and furnish 
at his pleasure; and he is now in the enjoyment of a pension granted 
hy the niece of the sovereign who was the object of his attacks, 

The poet, James Montgomery, lately deceased, who had under- 
gone imprisonment more than once for political libels, had alsoa 
pension derived from the same source ; and neither with regard to 
himself or Mr. Hunt, was a single voice raised to object against the 
bounty of the crown being so applied. 

Poor Fergus O'Connor was not so fortunate. His treatment 10 
York Castle, when convicted of sedition, was harsh and degrading ; 
and necessarily so, as the law then stood, the visiting magistrates 
having had no power to alleviate his condition. 


The remarks on the distinction which should be made 
between political and ordinary prisoners, are worthy of Mr. 
Hill, and are proof not alone of his humanity, but likewise of his 
sound judgment and knowledge of human nature. , 

Upon the amelioration of our jurisprudence, by which 
counsel for prisoners were permitted to address the jury, 
have the following interesting history of the rise and progress 
of that valuable change in our law :-— 


The public apathy to which I have adverted, can hardly be more 
forcibly illustrated than by the fact, that it was not until the year 
1824 that any attempt was made in parliament to remove the 
bility of prisoners to be defended by full counsel. It ought, however, 
in candour to be stated, that several excellent persons were adverse 
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to the change, in the sincere belief that the allowance of counsel to 
isoners would not tend to elicit truth. Of these some objected to 
counsel being heard to address the jury on either side, timidly tollow- 
ing in the steps of Bentham, who disapproved of advocacy in any 
form, in either civil or criminal cases. 

The general proposition is intelligible, though, as I think, most 
erroneous. But how a distinction could be drawn between civil and 
criminal cases, I was never able to apprehend; and, if there be 
degrees of impossibility, was I less able to apprehend how the distine- 
tion should be made to restrict the privileges of a person accused of 
crime: for, supposing distinction could be established, one should 
naturally expect it to be favourable to him whose life was at stake 
rather to him whose property alone was in question. 

In the year 1824, Mr. George Lamb, the brother of the late Lord 
Melbourne, brought the subject under the consideration of the House 
of Commons. He was supported by Sir James Mackintosh, Dr. 
Lushington, and Mr. Denman, and opposed by Attorney-General. 
Copley, afterwards Lord Lyndhurst, and Solicitor-General Wetherall. 

On the division, fifty voted for, and eighty against the motion.* 

Ten years afterwards, conversing with Lord Lyndhurst, who was 
still opposed to the measure, he told me that his speech had con- 
verted Mr. Canning, who was previously favourable to the change. 

In the year 1826, a of Sydney Smith was employed in the 
cause of the prisoner. e addressed the world through that pow- 
erful organ, The Edinburgh Review, and I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to insert a portion of his article ;— 

“Itisa most affecting moment ina court of justice, when the 
evidence has all been heard, and the judge asks the prisoner what he 
has to say in his defence. The prisoner, who has (by great exertions, 
perhaps, of his friends), saved up money enough to procure counsel, 
says to the judge, ‘that he leaves his defence to his counsel.’ We 
have often blushed for English humanity to hear the reply— ‘ Your 
counse] cannot speak for you, you must speak for yourself.’ And 
this is the reply given to a poor girl of eighteen—to a foreigner—to 
a deaf man—to a stammerer—to the sick—to the feeble—to the old— 
to the most abject and ignorant of human beings! It is a reply, we 
must say, at which common sense and common feeling revolt; for it 
is full of brutal cruelty, and of base inattention of those who make 
laws to the happiness of those for whom laws were made. We 
wonder that any juryman can convict under such a shocking violation 
of all natural justice. The iron age of Clovis and Olotaire can pro- 
duce no more atrocious violation of every good feeling and every 
good principle. Can a sick man find strength and nerves to sonal 
: ore a large assembly? Can a low man find confidence ? Can an 
pet man find words? Is he not afraid of becoming an object 
¥ ridicule? Can he believe that his expressions will be understood ? 
! ve often have we seen a poor wretch, struggling against the 
fonles of his spirit, and the rudeness of his conceptions, and his 
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awe of better dressed men and better taught men, and the shame 
which the accusation has brought upon his head, and the sight of his 
varents and children gazing at him in the court, for the last time, pers 
oe and after a long absence. The mariner sinking in the waye 
does not want a helping hand more than does this poor wretch. But 
help is denied to all! Age cannot have it, nor ignorance, nor the 
modesty of women! One hard uncharitable rule silences the 
defenders of the wretched in the worst of human evils; and at the 
bitterest of human moments, mercy is blotted out from the ways of 
man!" # 

In the same year Mr. George Lamb made a second attempt. He 
was supported by Mr. Horace Twiss, in an admirable speech ; by Mr. 
John Williams, afterwards the judge; by Mr. Brougham, Mr, 
Denman, Mr. Scarlett, and Lord Althorpe ; but was opposed by 
Attorney-General Copley; by Mr. Peel, afterwards Sir Robert 
Peel ; Mr. Tyndall, Solicitor-General Wetherall, and Mr. Canning. 
On that oceasion the ayes were 36, while the noes were 105,+ so 
that instead of making progress, the question would seem to have 
lost ground. Nothing further was done in Parliament until 1834, 
when the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill, introduced by Mr. Ewart, passed 
the House of Commons, but did not find its way through the House 
of Lords. The debate was taken on the motion of Mr. Ewart for 
the second reading of the bill, a motion which I had the honour to 
second. It was suppurted by Mr. Pollock, now Chief Baron, Lord 
Althorpe and Mr. O’Connell; and opposed by Sergeant Spankie ; 
but it passed without a division. 

In 1835, Mr. Ewart was again at his post, but having been inter- 
mediately deprived of my seat, I lost the privilege of assisting him. 
On moving to commit the bill, he was supported by Attorney-Gene- 
ral Campbell, Mr. Blackburne, Mr. Charles Buller, Mr. O'Connell, 
Dr. Lushington, and Mr. Sergeant Talfourd ; and was opposed by 
Mr. Poulter and Mr. Sergeant Goulburn.§ 

On the the third reading there was asecond debate. Sir George 
Strickland and Mr. Charles Buller supporting the motion, and Sir 
Eardley Wilmot and Mr. Poulter, opposing it ; the ayes were 43, 
noes, 36.|| 

In the year 1836 Mr. Ewart again persevered. The second reading 
was supported by Mr. Ewart, Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Pollock, Dr. 
Lushington and Attorney-General Campbell, and was opposed by 
Sir Eardley Wilmot, the Chairman of the Warwickshire sessions, 
who stated that nine-tenths of the legal profession and of the judges 
were adverse to the measure. It was also opposed by Sergeant 
Goulbourn, now one of the commissioners in bankruptcy. 

As I have mentioned the names of these two gentlemen, Sir 
Kardley Wilmot and Sergeant Goulbourn, let me pause a moment 
that I may bear witness to their kindness of heart. Sir Eardley 
Wilmot was one of the earliest advocates for the reformatory trea 
ment of juvenile offenders, as his published works will prove. le 





* Edinburgh Review, (1826), vol. xlv., p. 85. 
+t Hansard, New Series, vol. xv. 
Ibid, Third Series, vol. xxiv. 
Ibid, Third Series, vol. xxviii. 
Ibid, Third Series, vol. xxix. 
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ve of the founders of the Asylum at Stretton on Dunsmoor, 
ady and active supporter of the institution until his death. 
Goulburn’s friendship I have enjoyed for more than thirty 
I look back with much pleasure on many acts of kind- 

ness to myself and others, which testify conclusively to his amiable 
disposition. For the second reading the ayes were 179, the noes 
35. When the bill went up to the House of Lords, it was twice 
debated. On the first occasion Lord Lyndhurst gave a history of 
the bill, and of the change in his own opinion, which it will be inter - 
esting toread. “ In the year 1834,” he said, ‘a bill similar to this 
in principle, passed the House of Commons. It came up to your 
Lordships’, it was read a first time, and no further proceedings took 
place upon it. In the last year the bill was again renewed. It 
passed the other House of Parliament without a division, ‘ame up 
to your Lordships’, and was referred to a select committee. But 
these proceedings took place so late in the session it was impossible that 
that committee could make a satisfactory report. Nothing further 
therefore could be done beyond printing the evidence. At the com- 
mencement of this session of Parliament, the present bill, founded 
on the principle of the former, was again introduced into the other 
House of Parliament. It was in consequence, I presume, of the 
proceedings which I have detailed, that is was referred to a select 
committee which reported in favour of it, and it passed to your 
Lordships’ House by a great majority. That bill is now upon 
your table for consideration and discussion. His Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, directed the the commission 
which had been appointed to investigate the state of the Criminal 
Law of this country, to turn their attention to this subject. That 
commission have accordingly done so; they have investigated the 
subject fully,and they have examined witnesses the most qualified to 
throw light upon it. They have made a most elaborate and learned 
report upon this subject ; and they unanimously recommend that the 
principle of this bill should be adopted. Itis under these circumstan- 
ces, and with this sanction, that the measure is now submitted to 
your Lordships’ consideration ; but the case does not rest here; 
the current of ancient authority sets still more strongly in my favour. 
I have to cite the opinions of Whitelock, who had been one of the 
commissioners of the Great Seal, and of Judge Jeffreys, as being in 
favour of the principle of this bill. I find that there stands opposed 
to me the name of the respected and venerable Sir Michael Foster ; 
but he does not express himself very strongly upon the subject. He 
says: ‘TI am far from disputing the propriety of this rule (that of 
refusing counsel to address juries for the prisoner in cases of felony) ; 
in all these cases we must be guided by a balance of evils and invon- 
veniences,’ 

“My Lords, I admit the authority, andeven the doubts of that 
learned Judge to be entitled to great attention; and it was 
oni consequence partly of these doubts that, after examining 
f les ye in my mind, be the evils likely to arise from 
of this i of system, I, on a former occasion opposed a measure 

on when introduced into the other House. But, my 
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Lords I have since had reason to observe the progess of public 
opinion on the subject ; I made inquiries respecting it while at the 
bar. I have, when on the bench, watched its progress, and seen the 
working of the system, and the result has been to produce a conyic. 
tion in my mind that the evils and inconveniences of allowing coup. 
sel to prisoners have been greatly exaggerated, and ought not to he 
put for a moment in competition with that which the obvious justice 
of the ease so clearly demands.’”* 

The measure in the House of Lords was twice debated this year, 
but on neither occasions did the House divide. It was supported by 
Lord Wvynford (formerly Chief Justice of the Common Pleas), 
Lord Denham, Lord Abinger, and Lord Cottenham, then Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Pluokett, Lord Radnor, and the Duke of Rich. 
mond, and was opposed by the Lords Wharncliffe, a Chairman of 
Sessions, and Lord Devon. In that Same year the bill received 
the royal assent, since which time I am not aware that a single voice 
has been raised against it. We may smile now at the exaggerated 
apprehensions which were entertained as to its practical consequen. 
ces, It was thought the eloquence of counsel oa the one side or on 
the other would so warp the verdicts of juries as to produce a 
failure of justice, Great fears were also expressed as to the effect 
of the measure in lengthening trials, and a total disarrangement was 
anticipated in the administration of criminal law, I xperience, 
however, has shown that cross-examinations have been so much 
shortened by relieving the advocate from the necessity to which he 
was before driven of addressing the jury in a circuitous and in. 
direct manner, through the medium of argumentative questions to 
tie witnesses, that it is very doubtful if, on the whole, trials are longer 
than they were before the change. 

The anticipations of practical mischief from the working of the 
measure entertained by men of large experience in criminal courts, 
as contrasted with its utter harmlessness with regard to inconveni- 
ence, and its great benefit in the aid which it affords in eliciting the 
truth, furnish a warning against our permitting our minds to be 
drawn away from the advancement of sound principles by alarms as 
to difficulties of detail. 

Mr. Charles Phillips, a witness of deserved weight and authority, 
when examined before the Committee of the House of Lords of 1835, 
used this remarkable expression: “ All theory is in favour of the 
change ; all practice against it.” 

My experience through life has been, that if a sound theory be 
honestly reduced to practice, fewer difficulties will arise than the 
fear of innovation would lead us to expect ; and that, when such 
difficulties do present themselves, surrounding circumstances will 
suggest the means for overcoming or avoiding them, 

Such is the history of the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill. The narrative 
hy no means supports that belief in their superiority which English 
men are wont to entertain, especially when it is remembered that 
long before 1836, every accused person tried in any other part 0! 
the world except in England, Wales, or Ireland, was placed under 
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no restriction as to advocacy. Even our own colonies, both those 
which remained to us and those which had won their independence 
had long remedied this monstrous defect of English law. Assuredly, 
neither as regards the rules of evidence, nor as to aiding the pri- 
soner in his defence, is there anything to show that a spirit of mercy 
or of justice presided over our eriminal courts. Yet, in the institu. 
tion of juries, and the usage of open trial, it cannot be denied that 
we possessed advantages overbalancing even the enormous evils which 
have been laid before the reader. 


The following passages, from the Charge of October, 1845, 
upon the Duties of Masters towards their Servants, are worthy 
of the deepest attention from all who repeat and feel the 
divine petition—Lead us not into ‘Temptation :— 


But, gentlemen, the longer I sit on this bench, the humbler grows 
my opinion of the efficiency of criminal jurisprudence, especially as 
regards its deterrent operation, either on the offender himself, who 
is visited with the penalties of the law, or on those exposed to temp- 
tation, but who have not yet found their way into the dock. Thus 
impressed, gentlemen, it will not surprise you that I am always look- 
ing round with a careful eye to find other means of diminishing the 
quantity of crime which prevails among us, which means may come 
in aid of our criminal judicature, and do something, I hope much, to 
advance the great end for which laws and courts are constituted— 
the protection of the honest and the peaceable against those of an 
opposite character. These means range themselves under two 
heads—the prevention of crime and the reformation of the criminal, 

It is not my intention to enter at all on the latter division, and 

only partially on the former. 
_ Gentlemen, it will be found that every species of crime requires 
its own set or class of preventives, in addition, however, let me say, 
to education and good training, which are common to all. Against 
some offences, a numerous, well ordered, and vigilant police, is an 
obvious and excellent preventive. As for instance, that of burglary, 
when the eye of the party to be injured is closed in sleep; but even 
here, the individual may do much for himself by locks and bars, and 
other similar expedients for keeping the robber at bay. 

In the particular crime, however, which prompted this Charge, 
neither the policeman nor the locksmith ean guard your property 
from the spoiler. By giving him your confidence, you show conclu- 
‘ively that he is not one of that class on whom it has a wholesome 
effect to turn the eyes of the police. Suspicion, until some act of the 
servant had raised it against him, would be impolitic as well as cruel, 
and might produce a state of mind, leading by slow but sure steps to 
the Consequences which had been feared. 

_Then, with regard to security from locks, you yourselves put the 
aca hand, and you must do so, if your confidence 
the isheteinn . . a In short, you must do so if you are to have 
in . wes which you propose to yourselves in creating the trust. 

“ulge In gratuitous misgivings, would be to withhold the 
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confidence which you profess to repose in him, and thus to invite 
reprisals. Nevertheless, there are many expedients which may be 
used with honour and advantage, because their operation will he to 
prevent or weaken the temptation to crime, instead of being directed 
towards its discovery when committed. Where the servant is em. 

loved to receive monies for his master, let the periods of reckoning 
os at first very short, and what is even more important, let them he 
observed by the master or the agent with whom the receiver js to 
account with unfailing punctuality ; and, as far as it is possible, 
let the identical notes and coins which the servant has received be 
those which he pays over in discharge of his accountability. I have 
here, gentlemen, to remark that my experience in this court has led 
me to believe that much blame rests on the employers for their 
supineness with regard to the observance of their own rules, and 
that in permitting money to remain in the hands of their servant, in 
breach of such rules, they have themselves created the temptation 
under which he has succumbed ; and that being so, it has, I am sorry 
to say, not unfrequently happened that a rule which the master had 
suffered to fall into desuetude has been raised up against the servant 
upon his trial, for embezzlement, so that I can never be satisfied with 
being told what are the rules of any house. I am obliged very 
minutely to ascertain whether these regulations are living or dead— 
whether they are safeguards to both parties, or a snare to the 
unhappy prisoner. 

When the servant has, by a sufficient length of probation, es 
tablished his right to an extended confidence, let it be given; but 
let the concession not be tacitly assumed by the servant; it should 
be a distinct act of promotion by the employer. For instance, the 
servant of proved trustworthiness may now be permitted, out of the 
sums which he receives for his master, to make payments, and to 
draw his own salary, accounting only for the balance. But this 
ought to be felt as a great extension of the trust, and as necessarily 
exposing the servant to considerable temptation. That second 
stage, therefore, should not be arrived at until his character is of 
known stability. 

By the observance, gentleman, of these and similar precautions, 
many a youth might have been saved from the abyss into which he 
bas plunged—many a youth of hope and promise for ever we apr 
It is distressing to inflict pains and penalties even upon the rude and 
the brutal, upon those who are inured to hardships, and for whom 
public shame has no terrors; but it is a bitter task indeed to adm 
nister the law against those whose habits, manners, and training 
make its visitations absolutely appalling, and whose sufferings are 
generally multiplied in the persons of relatives and friends, even 
more keenly sensitive than the prisoners themselves. I am sure you 
will agree with me, gentlemen, that an employer who is led by the 
course of evidence, or by his reflections, to be conscious that his own 
negligence may have had much to do with his servant's fall, must be 
thrown into a state of feeling very little to be envied. With your 
poreeenen. { will pursue the subject of preventive checks a littie 
further, 
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Mr. Stephens, the Superintendent of Police,jkeeps a register of al 
complaints which are brought to his knowledge of the loss of money 
or goods, by robbery or theft. I have inspected this document, and 
have been grieved to observe what a large amount of depredation is 
committed by prostitutes. With regard to offences of this descrip- 
tion, no doubt the vigilance of the police is a preventive check, the 
absence of which would soon be felt in the multiplication of such 
robberies. But still we cannot but perceive that, for the due repres- 
sion of these evils, we must have resort to very different expedients 
to those of police—a higher education for all classes is called for— 
religious and moral training must take a more prominent place among 
us than has been yet accorded to it, until the appetites are brought 
under subjection to the conscience. 

Nor can we safely neglect minor expedients, We suffer in Eng- 
land for the want of harmless and elevating recreations. What- 
ever augments health of mind and of body enables us to make a 
stouter defence against the tempter. And, gentlemen, amusements, 
properly conducted, might materially subserve even the purposes of 
sound education. 

From the register to which I have adverted, it would appear that 
inthis town more property is stolen by persons who enter houses 
with false keys, than by any other mode of theft. This being an ascer- 
tained fact, | have made enquiry as to the state of the locks on the 
house doors of the working classes, who are the greatest sufferers by 
this kind of depredation, and I am told that they are of the rudest 
description, insomuch, that a few skeleton keys are all that is required 
to command admission to these dwellings, exposed, as they tuo fre- 
quently are, by the absence of their occupants, who have no servants 
to leave in charge of their property. Here, then, a small expendi- 
ture on the part of the landlord would work as a most efficient pre- 
ventive check, which, I think you will agree with me, ought not to 
be overlooked. 

{ have often in this court urged upon both juries and prosecutors 
the mischiefs which flow from the pernicious habit indulged in by the 
shopkeepers of this town, in common with those of other places, who 
Persist In exposing their wares at their shop-doors. Many a child 
has been led into overpowering temptation by this practice. But 
when I have remonstrated with the shopkeeper, he has stated in 

Justification or excuse, that, while his brethren in the trade adopt the 
‘ane expedient for attracting customers, he is compelled to follow 
their example ; and, gentlemen, whether compelled or not, I fear he 
will follow it until the legislature prohibit this blameworthy exposure 
oF property, which, | think, might very appropriately be punished by 
oa a of the articles thus exhibited, or, at all events, by a pecu- 

8. ne, rapidly increasing on every repetition of the offence. 
ie oy Seatlemen, are the means of prevention which it occurs to 
idunic’ Penal Rg at the present moment. That I have not 

austed the subject will be obvious on the slightest reflection. 


pie SEQUEL. 
“ SOLUME hight be written, and usefully written, on the preven, 
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tive checks to crime which individuals and private associations might 
exercise without the aid of law, by acquiring a salutary influence 
over the minds of the classes standing below them in the scale of 
rank, 

It is impossible to overrate the efficacy of individual action, if 
society were sufficiently imbued with the sense of what each of its 
members is capable of doing, and ought to do. There is not one 
among us, however humble in degree, who has not some power of this 
kind. Indeed, in many respects, the nearer in social position are 
those who influence to those who are to be influenced, the greater 
and more persistent that influence will be. Benevolent attentions on 
the part of the rich lead to the hope of benefactions. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to persuade the poor that sympathies which st 
short of gifts are genuine; and it is perhaps more difficult for him 
who is moved by real sympathy to withhold his bounty, or even to 
restrain it within its due limits, “And yet, how manifold the evils 
which accrue from charity, unless its administration be governed by 
sound judgment, and by a reserve which wears the appearance of 
grudging parsimony! Thus danger lies on either side the path. 
The open hand encourages the pauper spirit—reliance on the aid of 
others; it weakens every motive to industry and thrift, eventually 
fastens upon the object of its benevolence a curse more terrible than 
the direst poverty, and, what is more to our immediate purpose, it 
is fatal to the existence of all wholesome ascendancy over his mind. 
On the other hand, an equal soundness of judgment, great command 
of temper, and unvarying gentleness of manner, are required to 
prevent him whose wants are very sparingly supplied out of stores 
which he knows are ample, from indulging in feelings which make 
the intercourse between the parties anything but conducive toa frame 
of mind likely to elevate his aspirations, and give firmness of tone 


_ 
tv his resolves. 


After all the experiences Bull has had of the cost and failure 
of Transportation; after all the facts and figures which have 
been placed before him by men of ability, of honor, and incited 
by the purest, the most disinterested feelings, it seems strange 


o 
} 


that he should still continue obtuse, a perfect bucolic Bull, 
wedded to the old pastures, and incapable of raising his nose 
above the old familiar ground. Prevention is a principle he 
wild neveradopt. He imported the Great Plague from ‘Turkey 
in rags and wearing apparel; he “took in” the Cholera from 
Hamburg at any time these twenty-four years, and never tried 
to prevent the importation of the rags and bones in which itis 
supplied to him. In come the rags and bones, out flares the 
Cholera, down go Doctor Southwood Smith, and a cohort of 
young physicians, with an impedimenta of laudanum, brands, 
and chalk mixtures, but every thing is done after the mischief 
has begun. Just as Bull acts in the case of physical, so does 
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he act in the case of moral, disease—he will do any thing to 
wunish crime, ie will do nothing to prevent tf. 

Let us take, for example, the cases stated before the last 

. . r' ‘ y . ava 
Transportation Committee of the House of Commons. We have 
t recorded, that although ‘Ticket-of-Leave men could be shown 
to have broken every condition of the endorsement on the 
Ticket, although they could be proved to devote their felon 
‘ Bache 3 : ig ie > 
energies to the training of young thieves, yet Bull’s police, the 
“active? force, would not check the ‘Ticket-of-Leave man in 
his course of crime. Why should he do so? Ile knows the 
fash houses; he knows where the thieves can be found; he 
knows that if he visits, as he does visit niglitly, the haunts 
where every nan and woman of the quarteris a thief, and worse, 
that they will enquire, and make a confession in the interro- 
gatory, ‘Do you want me?” and “the active and intelligent 
officer,” acting under the red tape and sealing-wax Commissioner, 
says “No.” Is this Prevention? —Is this right or just towards 
the public? 

Then we have the receivers of stolen goods, called in England, 
Marine Store Dealers, and in Lreland, Gather-em-Ups, or Rag 
and Bone Sellers. It was proposed, and most strongly urged 
by Mr. Hall, in one of his Charges to the Grand Jury of 
Birmingham, that these trades should be strictly regulated, 
and as we think oar friends may read Ins observations with 
advantage, we here introduce them :— 

It has been often said, and with perfect truth, that if there were no 
receivers, there would be no thieves ; because a thief cannot live upon 
the consumption of the articles which he may steal, many of them 
~ being capable of being so used; he lives then by taking the arti. 
‘ 2 to the capitalist—the criminal capitalist—who buys them at a 
re uced rate, and who thereby supplies the thief with money for the 
0 aha his inaintenance. It has always, therefore, been thought 
b importance that such offenders should be severely punished, 

, vid difficulties of conviction are very great, insomuch that since 
mn ying - here, nee m period of seventeen years, I have had before 
ai ie (haske indeed of these capital receivers. Now and then some 
anu receivers have been brought before me, but their cases were 
hy ~ ee gps to render their detection very useful to the commu- 
io 2 th regard to the individual cases to come before you I shall 
ia uing, knowing as I do, how competent you are to deal with 
diate " H ording to their deserts. At the same time, allow me to 
Toecintan the difficulties which stand in the way of convicting the 
hea “4 meaeiver of stolen goods who keeps a shop for taking in this 
ii ctanee have turned the attention of many persons to con. 
: ether a trade of this kind ought to be permitted to be an open 
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trade, and whether it should not be controlled and regulated by 
license. If there were licenses for such shops, they should only 
be granted on one condition. No person should receive a license 
unless he could show that he was a respectable person, by bringing 
the signatures in his favour of a given number of persons—house. 
holders of known honesty and integrity. Again, it has been proposed 
that all such houses should be so constructed as not to be out of the 
observation of the police, and that the occupiers of them should be 
required to keep a book containing an account of the articles pur. 
chased by them, and the names of those persons who bring them, 
All this has been done in the town of Liverpool, and perhaps else. 
where, Certainly we know that this course has been followed at 
Liverpool, under the powers of a local act ; and I am informed that 
the results are very beneficial—that it has restrained and diminished 
the numbers of thefts, by throwing impediments in the way of the 
thieves disposing of stolen property, because they dare not take it to 
a really respectable man for fear of detection, and must take it to 
a person who either positively and absolutely knows that it has been 
stolen, or at all events shuts his eyes, and takes care not to know that 
the article is stolen. As to nice distinctions between one man and 
another in such cases, I will not attempt to draw them. The line, 
indeed, which separates is very fine, and I will not occupy your time 
in endeavouring to trace it. 

We do not think it possible to discover anybody, excepting 
a thief or a receiver, who would object to the adoption of such 
a safeguard as is here urged. And further, it should never be 
forgotten that our thieves know the full value of speed, and 
that goods stolen in London can be easily transmitted to Liver- 
pool, or to Birmingham, or to Dublin, if necessary, to the safe 
custody of “the agent,” and can, so far from the place of 
plunder, be disposed of with a facility very like to impunity. 

We have heard it stated that this principle would be open 
to abuse, but we do not perceive the danger, as it is quite plain 
to any mind that it would apply only toa well known, and 
easily recognized class of persons. Already, by the 14th and 
L5th Vie. ec. 19, the “Act for the Better Prevention of Of- 
fences,” persons found by night armed, or with house-breaking 
uuplements, or with their faces blacked, or in suspicious places, 
may be arrested, and the burthen of proof of innocent inten- 
tion is cast upon the prisoner: so far some very small portion 
of the very thin end of the wedge has been got in. 

We know that in suggesting these things, frequently as they 
ave been suggested by some of the ablest and most astute men 
in these countries, we expose ourselves to the imputation of 
endeavouring to check the criminal by infringing the liberty of 
the honest, industrious, but poor man. Nota bit of it. We 
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know perfectly well that those who have devoted the labor of 
lives to the study of these principles of Prevention, and at the 
head of the cohort we may place Lord Brougham, consider all 
this talk and writing about infringing the liberty of the poor 
man, by our attempts to arrest the progress of the criminal, »s 
simply and empbaticaily, as Mr. Burchell would call it, 
“Fudge,” as we call it now, “ Bosh. , Lhe man who should 
and would be most pleased to see the principles of prevention 
carried out fully, reasonably, and fairly, is the honest indus- 
trious poor man. ow he fears that m walking through the 
streets, going to or coming from their work, his children may 
neet with and become the associates of vicious companions, 
well known to the police. We know too how the honest poor 
dread the effects of this street association. We cannot forget 
that Mr. Alfred Hill, writing on Dunlop’s Act, and the Aberdeen 
lndustrial Schools, tells us, on the authority of our friend, Mr. 
Thomson of Banchory, that whilst the wealthy inhabitants con- 
tributed only £150 to the schools, THE WORKING MEN contri- 
buted £250, and why?—they stated, as Mr. Thomson 
writes: —“ Before this school was opened, we were afraid to 
trust our children a moment out of doors alone; they were ex- 
posed to learn, and did learn, all manner of mischief ; but now 
this school has cleared the streets of the little vagabonds who 
corrupted them. We are not now afraid to let them out, and 
therefore we support this school.” 

[tis easy for a man sitting in his arm chair, with his daugh- 
ters and sons singing, or drawing, or reading around him, to 
talk of infringing the liberty of the subject if such a system of 
prevention as above stated were adopted. It would be very 
bard indeed if 4e were carried off to the station; but if he were 
4 poor honest man, with sons and daughters, and if he knew 
that The Noddler, a good-looking house-breaker, lived next 
door, and was well known to the police, would he not wish that 
the police could be induced to take possession of the interesting 
and dangerous Nodéler. We believe that he would be quite satis- 
ied to be arrested himself, as hving in a suspicious neighbour- 
hood, but knowing he could prove his character, provided lhe 
Were sure of Zhe Nobdler’s removal, and feeling that with that 
removal there would vanish all danger that his daughter night 
become the house-breaker’s trull, or his son the accomplice of 
Mneves and burglars. 


Much as the adoption of those measures of Prevention would 
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tend towards checking the spread of crime, it would be incom. 
plete without that which has been so often and long sought, 
yet so frequently refused—the appointment of a Public Prose. 
cutor. “Lam ashamed,” wrote Lord Brougham, iu his paper 
read at the Bristol Meeting of the National Reformatory Union, 
“that I have still to speak of prosecutors, voluntary, gratuitous 
prosecutors, as required to execute the law against criminals, 
There is no country but England in so rude a condition as to 
be without a public prosecutor; no country but England in 
which it is possible, for a trifling sum, to buy off a prosecution; 
and in which the first duty of the State is committed to, its 
highest office cast upon, private individuals—generally upon 
the very last persons on whom it should fall, the parties injured 
by the offence. When I quitted office in 1834, I had nearly 
accomplished the important object of obtaining the great ad. 
vantage of a public prosecutor. ‘The persevering efforts of Mr. 
Philimore have succeeded in making this important subject 
fully understood by the country, and in obtaiming from the 
Government a pledge to bring forward a measure for at least 
removing part of the evil complained of.” 

We do not think the case could be put stronger than this 
After a man has been plundered and robbed by another, be is 
expected, having no hope of being reimbursed the money lost, 
to, as it is well said, “throw good money after bad” in prose- 
cuting the offender, It must also be remembered, that very 
frequently the friends of the culprit come around the injured 
person, and all kinds of motives are urged upon him, inducing 
lim to forego proceedings, which he eventually may do, because 
he thinks that to proceed will look like a desire for revenge, 
and this appearance will be the more strongly impressed upon 
the case, when it is known that nothing whatever can be gained 
in the way of cash by a prosecution, the whole cost of whieh 
must be borne by the prosecutor. 

Thus it is that the private prosecutor is situated ; urged to 
punish by a sense of outrage or injury done to himself ; et- 
treated by the friends of the offender to forgive him: 
harassed onall sides within and without, he knows not what to 
do, and he begins to understand how troublesome a dame that 
lady with the bandaged eyes can become. 

A public prosecutor would save us from all these 
Friends could no more entreat him than they could entreat & 
judge ; all the Wweepiigs of women and the implorings of meh 
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would be useless, for the prosecutor would represent not an in- 
jured man, but an outraged law. 

We are writing of private prosecutions ; but when we come 
to consider the grave cases in which the whole polity of the 
State is concerned, the necessity fora public prosecutor is. still 
more evident. We do not gv back to Wainright’s case, a case 
oecarring over thirty years ago, and fully stated in the late Mr. 
Justice Talfourd’s Final Memorials of Charles Lamb ; we do 
not here produce other cases which we have heard from lawyers 
of great standing, proving clearly that a public prosecutor was 
necessary always, but never more than now, when Knowled 
makes the murderer or the forger safe, as he fancies, in the 
commission of his crime, and Science steps in to aid his escape 
from the dock. 

We do not take Palmer’s case as an instance—it was foo 
glaring—but we do take the escape of James Sadleir, and the 
hitch about arresting the murderer of Little, both Irish cases, 
as Instances. 

It was well known that James Sadleir was suspected, long 
before it was proved, that he was guilty. It was nobody's duty 
to sift the case in the early stage, but, day by day, the case 
developed t¢se/f. Then caine the judgment of the Master of 
the Rolls—then came the speech of the Attorney-General for 
lrelaud—we had Brutus in the Four Courts and Cassius in the 
House of Commons—and the whole question was stated in two 
lines of a ballad :— 


. How James Sadleir boulted I'd like, faith, to know, 
Was the Masther too quick or th’ Attorney too slow ?” 


Weall know, that from the time an Attorney-General is 
appointed, he has only two aspirations—one, that Providence 
will raise some Judge to a higher sphere—the other, that the 
Minister will raise Aim to the vacant bench. Add to this, that 
the Attorney-General is always pitch-forked in for some borough, 
and must attend to his Parliamentary duties. All these m- 
volvements have happened in England and in Ireland, over 
and over again, and therefore it is that very many criminals 
Nave escaped, because the man who should have looked closely 
ito their cases liad too much to do, and besides, 74 was not his 
_ gfice to look into the case, until brought before him 

¥ others, 


In Little’s case most of the examinations were taken before 
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Mr. Joseph William O* Donnell, a divisional justice, Harring- 
ton was brought before him ; Mr. O’ Donnell gave every attentioy 
to the case ; there were strong grounds of suspicion that Har. 
rington had murdered J.ittle; the case was remanded—byt 
neither at the first nor second examination does it seem that 
anybody appeared for the crown, as prosecutor. It may have 
been said that Mr. Little had friends who entered their names 
as subscribers for large amounts, to form a fund for rewarding 
the informer who should disclose the perpetrator of the deed, 
and that they would in all hkelihood, send counsel to the 
police office ; they do not appear to have done so; Harrington 
is freely discharged, but there was no prosecution of those who 
formed the case against him, and perjury goes free. 

From the first hour in which it was said that John Sadleir had 
poisoned himself, from the first hour in which it was stated that 
Little had been murdered, there should have been a public pro. 
secutor to track every step of every man who could have been 
at all connected with either of these unfortunates. There is no 
need of Attorney-Generals, no need of Magistrates, no need of 
any officer, but a man who had xo duty save one—that of in- 
quiring into the facts, from the earliest to the latest, of every 
case of any moment brought before the police authorities, and 
of every case of a suspicious nature coming before the civil 
tribunals. We hope most earnestly that we shall never know 
the day when a magistrate will be considered as a prosecutor, 
sinking the honourable office which he now fills in the odious 
character of a persecutor; yet one point is clear, that until a 
public prosecutor is appointed, the magistrate must exceed the 
strict scope of his duty, or the accused must be, as he now 
frequently is, discharged, though guilty, for want of legal ev- 
dence of his offence. 

We regret that our space will not enable us to enter more 
at length into the other important topics contained in this 
most Important book; but the analysis of the contents, al 
ready given, will enable the reader to judge for himself of the 
valuable matter comprised in its wide range of subjects. 
With all the charges of 1853, 1854, 1855, 1556, and with 
that of March, 1857, our readers are acquainted, through 
the papers of this Review, or through the Record, but t 
every reader we recommend the charge of October, 154 
with its sequel. The charge of April, 1848, on the Chartist 
Demonstration, is a beautiful specimen of judicial eloquence, 
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dothing the thoughts of a man proud of a land where LZi- 
berté, Egalité, Fraternité, mean what they express in all 
that a wise man can hope for in a Nation; and the sound 
sense of the Charge of January, 1855, on that intemperance 
of temperance, the Maine Liquor Law, is worthy of Sydney 
Smith. 

We are happy to find that this book has been received 
with general approval by the Press of the kingdom; this 
must be somewhat of a triamph to Mr. Hill, as many of 
his opinions were met by dissent or disapprobation when 
first enunciated: but strong in the soundness of his views 
he went on, and time and **God’s daughter, Truth,” always 
os the right, and so we find, Zant vaut ?homme, tant vaut 
sa terre. 
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History of Europe, from the fall of Napoleon, in 1815, to 
the accession of Louis Napoleon, in 1353. By Sir Archibald 
Alison, Bart., D.C.L. Vol. VI. William Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1857. 


The volume now before us, the sixth of the continuation series, 
embraces a perod of some interest to lrishmen. The great 
revolution which, in 1832, haddestroyed the disgraceful borough 
system, and opened the representation to those who had a right 
to claim it, altered, in no unimportant degree, the constitution 
of the Lower House. Previous to that period, its members had 
been chiefly the nominees of the wealthy landed proprietors, 
who freely bartered their interest for pecuniary remuneration, 
but now that corrupt influence was, to some extent, counter- 
balanced by the admission of the great manufacturing towns to 
a voice in the election of candidates, by the disfranchisementof the 
rotten boroughs, which had brought ridicule upon the theory 
of a popular representation, and by the extension and adjust- 
ment of the rights of suffrage. And, though Ireland was, we 
think, unfairly dealt with, a due proportion of the represen- 
tation upon any principle of allocation that could stand the 
test of argument having been in a jealous spirit demied her, at 
the same time, it must be admitted, that the changes in this 
respect were important improvements. ‘The Melbourne Minis- 
try having retired from office, Sir Robert Peel was summoned 
to take upon himself the formation of a cabinet. [Having as- 
sumed the reins of government, he at once dissolved Parlia- 
ment, and writs were issued for a new election. In England 
the agricultural interest secured for the Tories a small majority. 
In Scotland the liberals were successful; but it was the Irish 
elections which turned the scale against the minister. The 
judicious coalition of the Catholies, under O'Connell, with the 
liberals in the empire, secured a preponderance for the Reform 
party. On the assembling of the new Parliament, the irs 
thing was to elect a speaker. On this question, as was antic: 
pated, a trial of strength took place between the rival parties 
Two candidates were proposed; Sir C. Manners Sutton was ie 
government candidate, whilst Mr. Abercombie was support 
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by the opposition. The contest was close, the latter being 
elected by a majority of ten. Lt was, at first, supposed that Sir 
Robert Peel would resign after this defeat, but considering that 
his duty to his sovereign forbade such a step, he determined to 
hold office until an adverse vote upon some question involving 
a vital principle of ministerial policy should convince him of the 
inutility of endeavouring to carry on the government opposed 
by the majority of the popular representatives. Accordingly 
the Session was opened by a speech from the throne, in which 
the King, after lamenting the destruction of the two Houses by 
fire,* congratulated the country upon the commercial pros- 
perity which was universal, but regretted the depression of the 
agricultural interest, and commended to the attention of the 
Houses the mitigation of the burdens on land-owners, and their 
distribution, more equally, over other descriptions of property. 
To the address, in reply, an amendment was proposed by the 
then Lord Morpeth, which was carried by a majority of seven, 
chiefly composed of the Lrish Catholic votes. ‘‘Such,” exclaims 
Alison, “was the gratitude which the Romish clergy and mem- 
bers evinced to the man who had endangered his own political 
character to open to them the doors of Parliament.” ‘This is 
simply clap-trap. No minister has any claim todemand grati- 
tude for any concession that has been made to the Catholics of 
Ireland. Nothing has ever been accorded to us which had not 
been previously wrongfully wrested from us. Ministers may 
claim the applause of prudence for yielding what could no 
onger safely be withheld, but gratitude is another matter alto- 
gether, it may be felt, but cannot be claimed. For from the 
earliest period of Lreland’s connexion with England, her charac- 
ter has been mistaken, her pride outraged, her hopes cruelly and 
‘oully betrayed. By the treaty of Limerick it was engaged that 
the Catholics should be re-admitted to their former privileges, 
should have their property restored, and should have liberty to 
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* The circumstance which led to this disastrous accident is worthy 
of remark. The receipts and computations of the exchequer office 
_ hitherto been recorded by means of tallies and counters. This 
te system being about to be discontinued, it was resolved that 
“ine instruments of calculation should be destroyed, Ac- 
Pr “4 M4 were huddled into carts, removed to the cellars of the 
rs rm nent and placed in the flues to be consumed. On 
catia ; poder, 1834, the burning began, for there were several 
Pot * them; but the flues becoming over-heated, a terrific con- 
vation burst forth, which ina few hours destroyed the building. 
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keep arms for their defence. Limerick surrendered. No pro 
erty was restored, but further confiscutions were made jn be- 
half of the conquerors. In 1703, by an Act of Parliamen: 
sons were enabled, by conformity, to rob their fathers. the 
most distant relations to rob their kinsmen of all their paternal 
property, and oaths were imposed, against which the Catholics 
had been protected by the Ninth Article of the Treaty, Po, 
nearly a century the most abominable system of penal laws was 
enforced. Education was prohibited, religion was proscribed 
and at the hazard of their liberty they solemnized its rites 
worshipping their God at the peril of their lives. No effort 
was made to free the Catholics from the active persecution 
which they suffered until, in 1778, the first instalment of our 
rights was accorded, but only when the arms of England were 
most unsuccessful in America, when the cause of the United 
States was becoming fearfully popular in [reland, and immedi- 
ately after the news arrived of General Burgoyne’s defeat at 
Saratoga. In 783, another attempt was made, shortly after 
American independence was recognised, and when 60,000 
men in arms had held their convention in Dungannon to 
petition for redress of grievances. 

There was a third in 791, soon after the consummation of the 
French Revolution, by the establishment of the convention, 
and when corresponding societies were widely established. And 
the fourth in ’93, immediately followed the French decree of 
fraternisation, and the bloody tragedy of the king’s execution, 
which had taken place the previous Jannarv. In the years 
immediately preceding the Union, great hopes were held oul 
to the Catholics that this measure would be the precursor of 
their emancipation from the remaining disabilities under which 
they laboured. But foully were they cheated of the one great 
benefit held out to them in return for that act which deprived 
this country of the last jewel of her ancient crown, robbed her 
of her parliament, and effaced her name from the catalogue 0! 
nations. It is true, that Catholic Emancipation was not directly 
promised as a condition of the Union. But the Irish were et- 
couraged to deceive themselves into the belief that it was %, 
and by government itself, the Legislative Union and Catholic 
Emancipation werealways spoken of to the Catholics of Ireland ss 
parts of one great policy. Mr. Pitt, in his reasons for his res'g: 
nation, states that he considered the measure necessary (0 col 
plete the benefits likely to result from the Union. And he pr 
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seeds so say, “ We felt this opinion sO strongly, that when we 
net with circumstances Which rendered it impossible for us to 

it as a measure of government, we felt it equally incon- 
sistent with our duty and our honor, any longer to remain a 
part of that government. What may be the opinion of others 


[know not, but I beg to have it understood to be a measure 
which, if [had remained in government, I must have proposed.” 
Noone is ignorant of the memorable phrase in which the Duke 
of Wellington announced the absolute necessity of conceding 
Emancipation. y 2. 

We respect the consistency of Pitt, who resigned office rather 
than violate what he considered a condition of the Union; but 
our gratitude is due to him alone, whose master mind organised 
that ananimous declaration of popular opinion, which de- 
wonstrated to the British Minister the impossibility of longer 
refusing to accede to the popular demand, and forced him to 
admit bis inability to avert the evils of a popular outbreak, save 
by.conciliating the popular will. ‘l’o that great man who first 
aroused the dormant energies of our people to a consciousness 
of their power, and led them on to that bloodless victory, before 
which the ensanguined trophies of earth’s greatest conqueror 
sink into insignilicance—to O'Connell, the prophet of the 
people, who brought them forth from darkness and captivity to 
ight and hope, our gratitude is due, not to the minister who 
granted Emancipation when the alternative was rebellion. Not- 
withstanding this second defeat, the Prime Minister still held 
on, alleging that no vital point involving the general poliey of 
the government, lad yet come on for discussion; but sodh he 
was deprived of this miserable excuse. On the 80th of March, 
Lord John Russell moved: “ ‘That the house do resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole house to consider the temporalities 
of the Church in Ireland, with the view of applying any surplus 
of the revenues not required for the spiritual care of its mem- 
bers, to the general education of all classes of the people, 
without distinction of religious persuasion.” It would be 
presumptuous in.us after the series of learned and powerful 
articles which have been published in this Review, to offer any 
commentary upon what has not inaptly been termed the 

English Folly-Fort.” | Nevertheless we cannot allow this 
any to pass without recording our own abhorrence of 
this disgraceful infliction upon the Catholic population of this 
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system ever sought to be established ; yet England, with 
all her boasted toleration, overflowing with an obtrusive philan. 
thropy, burning with an exaggerated zeal for the conversion of 
anonymous savages in unknown islands, permits the national 
character to be obnoxious, to the just censure of supporting by 
force of law and by force of arms, a church which swallows up 
the profits of our industrious poor, giving in return for the 
immense sums drained from our resources, nothing but insult 
and indignity. 

It may be advantageous to maintain by large endowments a 
State Church, but then it should be the church of the majority, 
and not of the minority; it should be an institution for the 
preservation and communication of religious knowledge, and 
not a great political engine for strengthening or diffusing 
government interest; it should be composed of a set of reli- 
ligious teachers, and not of a body of political fanatics ; a set 
of men laboring for the spiritual welfare of their flocks, and 
receiving their hire from those for whom they labor. But it 
is bootless now to speak of these things, they have already 
many times been discussed with eloquence and learning ; they 
have at length been in some measure alleviated ; and let us hope 
that the day is not far distant when deprived altogether of state 
support, the Protestant Church of Ireland may be found to base 
its claims to the adhesion of the people, upon its own intrinsic 
worth, and then —what then? The Ministry having 
opposed this motion, were again defeated, and it was expected 
that they would at once resign ; but on consultation it was re- 
solved that they would make another effort to retain their 
position, and in the event of failure, resign. On a motion by 
Lord John Russell, arising out of the former one, the Ministers 
were beaten by a majority of 27, and in accordance with their re- 
solution they tendered their resignation, which was accepted, 
and Lord Melbourne again assumed the reins of power. In 
his remarks upon this endeavour to free the Catholics from the 
intolerable burthen under which they labored, Alison displays 
an amount of ignorance in reference to the subject of which he 
pretends to treat, disgraceful to a man who has enjoyed 
the benefit of a liberal education, and which is calculated, by 
destroying our confidence in the extent of his information, to 
impede the success of his mission as a historian. In a formet 
volume we had an inkling of his ideas upon this point, but we 
had no notion that it was so peculiarly his specialité as to be 
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the universal panacea which he would prescribe for all the evils 
with which Ireland ~~ be afflicted. But we fear it is so. As 
in the farce, the Quack exclaims, ‘ Don’t talk of nature, or 
prejudice, or habit, sir; don’t talk to me of your likings or 
aversions, I won't listen to a word of them. Whatever ails 
you—inflammation, gw) atari 1 Sai hope, irrita- 
bility or languor, over-diet or too little, will engage to cure 
you with a single dose in four-and-twenty hours !” So Alison 
is prepared with his ‘single dose” to cure all the evils of Ire- 
land, and that single dose is Emigration. ‘ What Ireland 
required,” he says, “was not the abstraction of £200,000 a- 
year from the church property, but the removal of two million 
emigrants from its shore. What was likely to heal its wounds 
was not a change which would stimulate the activity and 
augment the ambition of a foreign ecclesiastical power, but 
such a vigorous administration of justice as should stop the 
withering progress of agitation, and permit the entrance of 
domestic capital and enterprise, already overflowing in the 
neighbouring island.” These opinions speak for themselves. 
It is the peculiar inisery of a misgoverned country to be conti- 
nually exposed to every sort of delusion which amateur legis- 
lators may devise, ever to be beset with recommendations of 
various and incongruous kinds, and in every case the promised 
remedy is to be complete and instantaneous. Against a free 
emigration to any part of the world no one can be fool enough 
to raise an objection. A facility of emigration would be of 
most important utility to every portion of the United Kingdom, 
but we object to the improvement of Ireland being based upon 
the principle that the small occupiers must be dispossessed as 
the preliminary step to our regeneration. No; give them 
leases—give them confidence—give them what is their right, 
and they will soon raise produce enough forall. In the nation’s 
heart is a steady faith, that He who gave them this beautiful 
though desolated land for a dwelling, will yet redeem both it 
aud them ; for they remember the promise of the olden time : 
“ Dwell in the land and verily ye shall be fed.” Destroy party 
feeling ; subvert that accursed ascendancy of religion over 
religion, and then will be established—in the personal indepen- 
dence of the people—the absence of subservience of one man, 
or one class to another, the habitual sense of social freedom 
pervading every part of the community—a lasting guarantee 
tor national integrity, power, and prosperity. 
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The Whig ministry at once set themselves to the task of 
introducing a measure of the very greatest advantage, and 
one which had been loudly called for—we mean the Cor- 
poration Reform, <A corporate reform had already been in- 
troduced into Scotland, based on the principle of parliamen- 
tary reform, and which settled the matter by the simole rule 
that the parliamentary electors of every borough were to 
be the municipal also, The old ciose system was effec. 
tually abolished, and more liberal and_ progressive prin- 
ciples were succe ssfully established in its stead. In Mngland 
many of the corporations had come to be the private property 
of a few individuals, and, like the rotten borough system, were 
utterly inconsistent with the principles of the * i i Bill, 
A commission had been issued by Karl Grey’s ministry, and 
they presented a report which strongly condemned the 
existing svstem ot corporate government ; this report con- 
cluded thus— We therefore feel it our duty to represent to 
your Majesty that the existing municipal corporations of 
England and Wales neither possess nor deserve the con- 
fidence of your Majesty’s subjects, and that a thorough 
reform must take place before they can become what we 
humbly submit to your Majesty they ought to be, useful and 
eflicient instruments of local government.” Founded on 
this report, the government brought forward its plan of cor- 
porate reform, of which the following are the Jeading in- 
cidents :-— 

It was very sweeping—more so in some respects than the Scotch 
Municipal Bill had been. The number of boroughs embraced in the 


bill was 178, London being excepted, for what reason does not very 
distinctly appear, uless it was that Ministers were afraid of endanger- 
ing their small majority if they interfered with the numerous vested 
interests wound up with its incorporations. Of the 178 boroughs 93 
were parliamentary, and their bonndaries remained fixed as they had 
been by the Reform Bill—the boundaries of the remaining 86 stood 
as they had been before until Parliament should direct an alteration 
Each borough was divided into wards, \ varying in number according 
to its size: Liver ‘pool was divided into sixteen, others into ten or 
twelve. The government of boroughs was vested in a mayor and 
town-council ; but they were to be elected by all persons rated to the 
support of the poor in'them for the three preceding ) years, and resid. 
ing within the Gudesin, or within a circuit of seven miles around. 
The mayor was to be elected annually for one year only, he being, 


during his mayoralty, a justice of peace for the borough and adjoining 
county. T he councillors were to be elected for 
third going out annually to make way for others similis arly elected. 


three vears, one- 
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All the old modes of acquiring the freedom of corporations, as by 
birth apprenticeship, &e., were to be abolished, as also all exclusive 
rights of trade or carrying on handicrafts within their limits. The 
town-councils were to become, by the statute, trustees of all the cor- 

le funds administered by -he old corporations, with 


porate and charitab ( cc any q 
power to appoint committees for their management, ane to choose 

rsons, being burgesses, for their directors. rhe police was to be 
entirely under the direction of the town-councils, but not the licensing 
of public-houses, which was to be intrusted to the justices. With 
respect to the administration of justice, to 129 of the boroughs a com- 
mission of the peace was to be granted, and the town-councils in them 
were to be empowered to recommend the persons to be put into the 
commission of the peace. The remaining fifty-four might have a com. 
mission on applying for it from the Crown. In the larger towns 
applying for quarter sessions the chairman was to be a barrister of 
not less than five years’ standing, appointed by the Crown. 

Apart from the technical details essential to give a legal view of this 
mostimportant bill, the leading features of it, in a political and general 
point of view, were these:—l. The choice of town-councils and 
magistrates was intrusted to a new electoral body, created for that 
special purpose, of all persons rated for the relief of the poor, which 
was equivalent to household suffrage; 2. The qualification was 
wniform, and there was no representation of classes, as guilds or in- 
corporated trades; 3. The old freemen were disfranchised, and all 
acquisitions of the municipal suffrage or rights of freemen by any 
other means than being rated for the poor-rates, were for the future 
abolished, though the rights of existing freemen were saved; 4 Pub- 
licity was enjoined upon the administration of all trusts and corporate 
funds, which were entirely devolved with the general management of 
the boroughs; but—5. There was no money or other qualification 
for councillors ; and—6. The administration of justice was still re- 
served to the Crown, which appointed tie recorders aud justices by 
whom it was to be carried on, the town-councils being only entitled 
to recommend persons for these offices. 


The abuses which had existed in the old corporations were 
so well known tobe real that Sir R. Peel did not contest 
the principle of the bill, but took his ground on some of its 
details—that which excited most debate was the disfranchise- 
ment of the freemen. ‘lis we regard as one of the most 
vital principles of the bill, and we regret its abandonment as 
a desertion of those very principles upon which the corporate 
reform was recommended to the notice of the houses. For 
Upon What principle of popular representation it can be main- 
tained that a body of men who contribute nothing to the 
‘inances of the country should have a voice in the selection 
oF those, Who are to allocate them, we are really at a loss 
© determine, Besides it is opposed to the principles of 
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good government to permit an irresponsible body having 
little or no interest in the choice of those who are best ca). 
culated to carry out measures likely to tend to the develope. 
ment of the resources and the furtherance of the interests of 
a constituency whether those measures involve the existence 
and stability of a government, or the adjustment of some 
trifling interest connected only with some insignificant locality. 
It isa monstrous thing tosee in some cities we could name 
the wishes and feelings of a large and respectable body of ci- 
tizens ignored, and their desire as evidenced by their votes 
rendered unavailing by a power hostile to those enactments 
by which the interests of the majority might be consulted, 
and whose influence is freely bartered to that party which has 
the will and the power to value at their own estimate the 
weight of their potent suffrages. 

‘To see men at the approach of elections suddenly dug up from 
the obscurity in which they are usually justly enveloped, dragged 
from the poor houses in which they are the constant recipients 
of eleemosynary relief, and invested with the terrible re- 
sponsibility of choosing a man who wall faithfully discharge the 
high duties of the responsible office, of whom until they come 
to “the hustings they know absolutely nothing, save that a cer- 
tain standard of remuneration for the trouble and annoyance 
of being disturbed in that retreat where it was hoped rumours 
of election contests would never reach them more, had_ been 
agreed upon by the magnates of the band, ‘and readily 
adopted by the embry o re pository of the Collective wisdom of 
his supporters. Nevertheless this article of the bill was op- 
pose d by Sir R. Peel, who was, however, defeated; the bill passed 
the Commons, and was sent up to the Lords: here these il- 
lustrious hereditary legislators introduced the amendments 
which had been proposed with Sir R. Peel’s sanction in the 
Commons and were successful, and the bill thus altered was 
sent back to the Commons, who had the weakness to yield, 
and accepting the amendments the bill passed on 7th Sep- 
tember, and received the royal assent. The bill for the regula- 
tion of the Irish Church was again introduced, again passed 
the Commons, and was again thrown by the stupid bigotry of 
the Peers. In the debate on this question in the lower house, 
Sir R. Peel stated the revenues of the established church in 
Ireland over and above all deductions to amount to £364,863 
sterling. Now supposing this statement to be correct, which we 
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donot fora moment mean to admit, but even supposing it to becor- 
rect, and we like to takeour figures from our opponents, is t nota 
monstrous anomaly that six millions four hundred and twenty 
seven thousand seven hundred and forty-two people should be 
compelled by law to maintain at such acost,a church which even 
on the shewing of its own champions didnot then amount to more 
than 858,064 members, and certainly the numbers, notwithstand- 
ing the gigantic efforts which the proselytisers have made, not- 
withstanding the lies which they annually print and_ circulate 
to gull their wealthy and ignorant dupes in England, the 
number has not increased since then, whereas the Catholic po- 

ulation is daily becoming more numerous, and embracing 
the wealth, talent, and respectability of the learned professions 
and the mercantile classes of the community, Still this in- 
cubus broods upon the energies of the people, and by keeping 
up the old feeling of effete ascendancy, hinders all combined 
action for the common good. 

In this session a motion was made by Mr. Finn for an 
enquiry into the Orange Lodges of Ireland, which was so far 
successful that all these societies were dissolved. Alison’s 
description of these institutions is worthy of being noted. He 
denominates them ‘‘a system of mutual defence for the protec- 
tion of Protestants often scattered in small numbers through 
multitudes of hostile ribbonmen and Catholics.” An ordinary 
reader unacquainted with the real objects of these societies 
might be induced to consider them perfectly harmless, nay, 
useful bodies. But those who are aware of the working of these 
societies, the principles upon which they were founded, the 
manner in which they were conducted, and the frightful evils 
which sprung from them, will have little hesitation in proclaim- 
ing them as the most dangerous instruments of fanatic bigotry. 
Their meetings were always characterised by the utterance of 
the most intolerant doctrines, and their primary object was the 
extirpation of the Catholic population of these countries. 
Their bacchanalian orgies, which were not unfrequent, usually 
terminated by frightful scenes of massacre, in whieh peaceable 
and inoffensive Catholics were the victims of their frantic fury. 
Imagine a body of men excited by speeches of a most inflam- 
matory nature against pope and popery, intoxicated by the 
mene nations ais forth to the glorious, pious, and itn- 
pretender a and the eternal damnation of the Popes the 

4, le papists, reeling along the streets of a C'atho- 
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lic village, indulging in the most violent party cries, and chal. 
lenging in the spirit of drunken bravado, every bloody papist 
to come out and be shot, setting fire to some unfortunate pea 
sant’s hut, and if the inmates, suddenly roused from slumber, 
heedlessly rushed out to discover the authors of the conflagra- 
tion, visiting upon them the fmghtful vengeance which they 
had proclaimed against the entire sect. Need we mention in 
illustration of these evils any other incident than one which 
occurred since the revival of these lodges in this country. A 
noble of the land, the chief of the party, invites a number of 
lis followers to celebrate the anniversary of one of the festivals 
which they hold in particular vener ation. They come with arms 
in their hands. They regale themselves, listen to edifying 
speeches on Protest: ant ascendancy, and on their return, in 
battle array, fall upon unarmed and unprotected Catholics and 
ruthlessly destroy them. And tiis is the mutual protection of 
which Alis SON spe: aks. Surel ly, historiansseem to have entered into 
a le ague for the purpose of de ‘faming the character of the Catholics 
{ Ireland, in order that they may thus be rendered objects of 
scorn, contempt and abhorrence to those who have the power 
to alleviate their sufferings or increase their misery. That when 
the time may — it ever arrive—in which a ministry 
may cons sider it advisable to re press their aspirations and re- 
strain their stv ti ss towards the full enjoyment of their birth- 
right, bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, there may be found 
none to mourn their fate, none to deplore their destruction. 
The manner in which we Irish are always spoken of by English 
historians reminds us of a story we once read. It 1s related in 
the quaint old style of such fables, but there is a truthfulness 
in the moral which invests it with a charm which the most 
eloquent narrators of pointless fiction can never hope to acquire. 
When men and lons were on terms of friendship the pro- 
prietor of a lordly mansion invited a lion who dwelt in a neigh- 
bouring forest to visit him. The lion consented, and on an 
appointed day arrived. ‘The host received his guest with all 
the courtesy which the latter was entitled to expect and the 
former was well skilled in displaying. He led him through his 
vast halls, where art — itself in various forms. But 
what most attracted the attention of the lion was, that im the 
pictures, the statuary, on the drinking cups, constantly  Te- 
curred scenes in which men and lions were represented as 
engaged in deadly combat, and always with the same result, | 
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the men were invariably the victors, the lions the conquered. 
Having shewn his guest through his various saloons and gal- 
leries, the master enquired of him how he liked his pictures 
and statues. ‘* Very much,” replied the lion, “ but in- many 
of them I find similar scenes represented, in) which my 
race and your’s are the chief actors, and the superiority always 
rests with your's. Now, sir, let me tell you,” continued the 
lion, “the result had been different were lions the artists.” 
Thus we are misrepresented, treated as aliens in blood, in lan- 
guage, and in religion, and institutions which are established, 
avowedly established, for the anmbilation of our liberties, the 
destruction of our lives, and the extirpation of our religion, are 
designated as societies “ for the mutual protection of Protest- 
ants,” and societies for the administration of soup and sanc- 
tification. The enquiry then instituted shewed that even the 
army was not free from the infection. But these latter were 
suppressed and not revived, whilst the Orange Lodges of Ire- 
land are again in full vigour, and annually indulge in the super- 
stitious mummery of worshipping their patron Saint, Billy. 
When parliament opened on the 14th February, 1836, the 
first measure which engaged the attention of the House of 
Commons was the reformation of the Irish Corporations. 
Already had measures of corporate reform been conceded to the 
demands of the Scotch and English representatives. The re- 
ports upon which these measures were founded displayed a de- 
plorable departure from the original intention of such estab- 
lisiments. But in these demands there was nothing of a 
sectarian character, ‘They were merely the result of that desire 
for free institutions and popular government which caused the 
passing of the Parliamentary Reform Bill, and which that measure 
Strengthened and enlarged. In Ireland these bodies were 
established for the ostensible purpose of sustaining Protest- 
antisin, but really for the purpose of uprooting the Catholic 
population, They of course steadily refused to admit a Catholic 
nto any of their bodies, and they even went so far us to exclude 
“ie great majority of Protestants of wealth, respectability, or 
intelligence, who were known to entertain any liberal views in 
favour of their Catholic brethren. ‘The Commission which was 
ssued spoke strongly against the existing system and in favour 
areform. ‘The Report says “that the incorporation provided 
" means and contained no constituency by which the property, 
“ie wishes, and the interests of the whole local community 
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might secure a fair representation in the corporate bud) 
Their members frequently consisted of the relations or adherey:. 
of particular families or individuals, and the principles of thes, 
association, and those which regulated admission and exclusion. 
had rarely any connection with the common benetit of the dis. 
trict or the wishes of its inhabitants. As at present constituted 


they are in many instances of no service to the community, in 


others injurious, in all insufficient and inadequate for the pro. 
per purposes and ends of such institutions.” Proceeding on 
this Report Mr. O’Loghlen, the Irish Attorney General, intro. 
duced a bill for the better regulation of the Insh Corporations. 


He stated, that though a great many corporations had perished 
since the Union, there were still sixty in full vigour, and eleven in g 
state of decay. These seventy-one corporations including within their 
territories 900,000 persons, while the number of corporators was only 
13,000. Of these 13,000, no less than 8000 were to be found in four 
of the larger boroughs, leaving only 5000 corporators for the remain. 
ing sixty-seven corporations, containing above 500,000 inhabitants. 
The paucity of these corporators was not redeemed by their charac. 
ter, Since 1792, the corporations had been nominally open to Roman 
Catholics, but not more than 200 have been admitted. In Dublin 
they proceed on the avowed principle of excluding not only all Roman 
Catholics, but the great majority of Protestants, of wealth, respecta- 
bility, or intelligence. ‘The sheriffs of that city are chosen by the 
corporate body, and they always put persons connected with the 
incorporation first upon the list, and it was so managed that the 
Catholics were always in a minority. In a word, the management of 
corporations, and the administration of justice in their hands, is no- 
thing but a tissue of injustice, partisanship, and corruption. 

‘The remedy proposed for these evils is to put corporations under 
effective popular control, as has already been done in England and 
Scotland. In seven of the larger boroughs, comprising Dublin, Cork, 
Limerick, Kilkenny, Belfast, Galway, Waterford, it is proposed to 
make the municipal coextensive with the parliamentary occupants, and 
to include every £10 occupant. This rule, however, if applied to the 
smaller boroughs, would give much too small aconstituency, In these 
boroughs it has already been provided, by an act passed in 1825, that 
all householders inhabiting £5 houses and upwards shall have a vote 
for paving and lighting commissioners ; and it is proposed to apply io 
them the same principle to the municipal franchise. In the larger 
boroughs there will be a division into wards. The aldermen are to 
be elected, not by the councillors, but the inhabitants, and to consist 
of those who at the pole have the greatest number of votes ; one bait 
of the councillors and aldermen to go out of office every three years. 
A commission of the peace to be issued to the smaller boroughs, If the 
Lord Lieutenant saw eause; in the larger, the mayor for the time 
heing to be the magistrate of the borough, In the seven larger 
boroughs, the council to elect sheriffs, subject to the approval of the 
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Lord Lieutenant ; the management and control of the whole corpos 
rate funds and patronage to be vested in the town-council. rhere is 
only one way in which it is possible to pacify Ireland, and that in to 
promote a real union through an amelioration of her institutions, by 
treating her fairly, by giving her equal privileges and equal rights with 
England. Deny her that, and the Union is at an end.” 

The necessity for this measure is too clearly proved by the 
report of the Commissioners to require to be expatiated on. The 
privileges of self-government in our cities and town is ol vital 
importance to the well-being of the nation. It is not by the 
consolidation or concentration of powers, but by their distri- 
bution, good government 1s affected. The municipal franchises 
are known to be as necessary for preserving liberty as they 
are useful in obtaining it. ‘The general term of the charters,” 
say the Commissioners, “and the purposes of local utility, for 
which they appear to have been granted, import that che in- 
habitants of the corporate towns were the class to which they 
were addressed, as the objects of royal care and protection, and 
the proper administrators of the estates and functions conferred 
on the municipality.” It is thus made manifest that the origi- 
nal purpose for which these institutions were framed has been 
wholly lost sight of, that the vital principle upon which they 
were founded has been set at nought, that the functions which 
at first were delegated to the freemen and householders of towns, 
have been audaciously usurped, while the maladministration of 
justice and the profligate misapplication of public funds to private 
purposes have served to aggravate the burning sense of wrong 
which has been excited in the breasts of our outlawed people. It 
would be tedious to enter upon a detailed statement of the evils 
which existed under thissystem, Such a recital would be but pre- 
senting extracts from the able report which the Commissioners 
presented to Parliament, and those who desire the information 
will readily have recourse to the report itself, and to those who 
heed it not our remarks would be trite and uninteresting. 
Por five long years were the people kept in suspense, five years 
during which Kngland and Scotland were enjoying all the 
benefits of this priceless boon. And even when it was permit- 
ted to pass into a law, it had been so shorn of its fair propor- 
hous, so mutilated by the lords, that it must have been difficult 
for its authors to recognise their original production. With 
— — heaven-born legislators, while granting 
mene « ve mand een a measure of relief, in their dwarfish 

giauimity absolutely prohibited a Popish Lord Mayor to 
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wear his robes of office in the chapel. But nevertheless we 
rejoice at its passing, even in its present state. The = 
church bill again passe d the Commons, and was rejected | 
the Lords, and the consequence Was, that the people, seeing 
their claims contemned by the Upper Reman. conceived a natu- 
ral hatred for these heredit ary humbugs. But every other sub. 


ject of complaint was sw: allowed up in the loud clamours of the 


people against the collection of the tithes. Nothing else was 
thought about, read about, or talked about. Frmghtful scenes 
of carnage took place at various towns in the country, but it 
will be sufficient to mention the massacre of Ne wtownbarry. 

The parsons resolved to have tithes no matter at what cost, 
and the first result of this resolution was the unfortunate trans. 
action which we are about to mention. The cattle of a farmer 
named Doyle, were, on the 23rd June, seized for tithe, and 
although the sum claine d did not amount to more than £2 6s, 
the cattle were advertised to be sold. The day selected for the 
sale being market day, a large crowd assembled to witness tlic 
sale. Thecattle were “ put up,” and 190 yeomanry, provided with 
50 rounds of ball-cartridge each, were drawn up in line ad- 
jacent. Some cluldren, as is usual, began chafling the “ Lod- 
sfers,” and some had the temerity to fling stones; the irascible 
soldie ry fired, and when the smoke of the volley cleared away 
fourteen ielie tiie ils were found stretched lifeless, and twenty- 
six wounded. ‘The most horrible incident of this horrible trans- 
action was that a woman in tlie family-way was killed, and the 
ball, tearing its way through her body, left ‘the bleeding remains 
of herself and offspring exposed to view. 

‘These scenes were often repeated. At Skibbereen thirty per- 
sons were killed in the street, the parson erying out, ‘my tithes 

r blood.” But, notwithstanding these massacres, the people 
stil refused to pay the tithes, pein by their determination and 
unanimity, were finally successful. Mr. Secretary Stanley, i 
"4, st ated, that in spite of the efforts that had been made to 
collect the tIthes, by the aid of military and wr they were 
only able, out of arrears to the amount of £60,000, to get 
, 12,000, per that at a cost to the county of £27,000. In the 
summer of ’34 the Grey Ministry fell, that of pe Melbourne 


which vielded to that of Sir Robert Peel, wluch 


succeeded it, 
and when Lord 


split in ats turn on the Irish difticulty, 

: ’ lie 
Ni lbourne again \\ as lth power, and tried to adjust this 
In the debate on 


vrievanee he was opposed by the Tories. 
; PI {" +] 
s stibjes i. Lord | vndhurst ‘had the bad taste to reler to Ui 
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Irish Catholics as “ Aliens.’ This was, if not a crime, cer- 
‘ainly a mistake which, in the estimation of some, is considered 
wore material; but, Mr. Sheil, ina burst of impassioned elo- 
quence, administered to him a well merited rebuke. We give 
an extract from the speech, which we consider well worthy the 
attentive perusal of those who are, alas, too apt to question our 
loyalty, despise our courage, sneer at our patriotisin, and trample 
on our religion. 

“The Duke of Wellington,” said he, “is not a man of sudden 
ewotions; but he should not, when he heard that word used, 
have forgotten Vimeira, and Badajoz, and Salamanca, and ‘Tou- 
louse, and the last glorious conflet which crowned all his former 
victories. On that day, when the destinies of mankind were 
trembling in the balance, when the batteries spread slaughter 
over the field, and the legions of France rushed again and again 
to the onset, did the ‘adéens’ then flinch? On that day the 
blood of the men of England, of Ireland, and of Scotland, was 
poured forth together; they fought on the same field; they 
died the same death; they were stretched in the same pit; their 
dust was commingled; the same dew of heaven fell on the 
grass that covered them; the same grass sprung from the soil 
in which they reposed together; and is it to be endured that we 
are to be called aliens and strangers to that empire for whose 
salvation our best blood has been shed?” 

The effort to arrange this most complicated subject was again 
defeated by the Lords. 

: The 9 question which occupied the attention of the Lfouses 

sia _ 

a ae Poor Laws. In England, till the time of Henry 
, the poor subsisted entirely upon private benevolence, 

and thecharity of well-disposed Christians. By the Common law 
it was provided that the parish priests and rectors should sus- 
ain the poor in their respective districts, and it was enjoined 
we by eat He ‘‘to set apart the first share of 
sie ie eee anc ere cre of the church, to dis- 
"he =o “ le oe and the stranger, with their own 
rove ae _ = ity, and to reserve the third part for 
ren a ‘ te the providing for the poor became one of 
hands could oh be ae of the Church. Nor in any other 
mieten ete so fit y odged. For the peculiar duties of the 
with destitution wpe: Ne prmgers of becoming acquainted 
gives many facilities for, ed from the broad glare of day, and 
Mat s for relieving the wants of deserving poverty. 
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The monasteries, too, distributed daily large alms, as well to the 
way-farers as to Shage who dwelt in the neighbourhood. These 
monasteries had large estates. ‘They treated their tenants well, 
ven Mr. Macaulay unwillingly admits the beneficial effects of 
their influence. Independently of these monasteries, there were 
founded asylums where age might find a refuge for ite declining 
years. ‘To one only of the many such establishments shall we 
: fer. The hospit: al of Saint Cross, founded and endowed 
by a Bishop of Winchester, for the maintenance of forty- eight 
decayed gentlemen, with priests, nurses, and other servants, 
to attend on them; besides it made a provision fora dinner 
every day for the most indigent men in the city. These met 
daily in the hall, called “The hundred men’s hall;’” each had 
a loaf of bread, three quarts of small beer, and “two messes” 

for lis dinner, and they were allowed to carry home what they 
did not consume on the spét. But when the monasteries were 
destroyed by Henry, and their revenues confiscated, the persons 
to whom they were allocated, either from abhorrence of the 
‘‘mummeries of superstition, ‘the belief in the inutility of good 
works, or the claims of a numerous family, discontinued the 
practice which the monks had always followed, and the conse- 
quence naturally was, that pove rly overspread the land. ‘To 
correct this evil many statutes were passed by Henry VIII,. and 
dward VI, but it was not until the enactment of 48 Eliz. c. 2 
(which is generally considered the foundation of the modern 
poor law), that any regular system was established to supply 
tlie requirements of the poor, consequent upon the destruction 
of their former asylums. By this statute it is provided that 
the churchwardens of every parish shall be overseers of the 
poor, and that, besides these, there shall be appointed, as over- 
seers, two, three, or four, but not more, of the inhabitants, 
such last-mentioned overseers to be substantial householders, 
and to be nominated yearly in Easter week, or within one month 
alter, by two justices dwelling near the parish. The manage- 
ment of the poor was long left to the overseers of the r respective 
parishes, but these officers, when from various causes their 
services became onerous they were rarely performed to the 
satisfaction of the public, and various measures were, from time 
to time, devised by the legislature for the improvement of the 
practical system. 

By statute 22, Geo. III. c. $3, parishes were authorised, OY 
tle consent of two-third parts, in number and value, of the 
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owners or occupiers, with the approbation of two justices of the 
eace, to appoint guardians to act, in lieu of overseers, in all 
iwatters relative to the relief and management of the poor, and 
also to enter into voluntary unions with each other for the more 
convenient accomodation, maintenance, and employment of 
aupers. ‘Then came ‘The Select Vestry Act,” 59 Geo. LIT. 
» 12. But these new methods, though founded to be beneficial, 
were, upon the whole, not attended by results sufficiently effec- 
tive. Meantime evils arose from mismanagement. ‘The negli- 
gent and injudicious administration of the parochial funds which 
prevailed in various parts of the kingdom, had the effect of with- 
drawing from the impotent poor part of the provision intended 
for them by law, and wasting it on those who were able but un- 
willing to work; and this led to the encouragement, among the 
lower classes, of idleness, improvidence, and vice. Besides, the 
duty of executing the poor-law being left in every instance 
to the parish itself which stood in no subordination, and owed 
no deference to any external authority, reforms suggested from 
without seldom met with much attention, and little benefit was de- 
rived from any example of superior management exhibited in other 
part of the kingdom. Under these circumstances Parliament 
recommended, in the year 33, the issuing of a royal com- 
mission for inquiring into the state and administration of the 
laws relating to the poor. ‘The report of the commissioners ex- 
posed the evils of the existing system with great ability and 
effect, and the 4 and 5 Wm. IV. c. 76, commonly called “The 
Poor-law Amendment Act,” was enacted. By this measure 
the administration of the parochial funds, and the management 
of the poor throughout the country, were placed for a period of 
five years under the superintendence and control of a central 
board, called “The Poor-law Commissioners,” who had power 
to regulate the conduet of the parish authorities in all matters 
of that description. ‘This central body was aided by a certain 
number of assistant Commissioners. This commission was 
subsequently extended to the year ’47, and ¢hen superseded. 
The happy results of this series of legislation became so apparent 
that the paternal regard, which is so sweet and commendable, 


7 English legislators for Insh prosperity induced them to 
: ‘ her into a participation of those blessings they themselves 
‘ad already experienced. Accordingly a Royal Commission was 


Issue ; ) > ' : e 
— * *nquire into and report upon the state of tle poor in 
and, 


At the head of this commission was one Mr. Nicholl, 
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who gave a dreadful account of the state of the country. Alison, 
thus speaks of this active commissioner—** Fortunately for the 
cause of humanity, and the ultimate interests of prosperity in 
Ireland, the gentleman at the head of it the Commission was 
eminently qualified, by his knowledge and abilities as well as 
his ample experience of the poor-laws, under the new system, 
to discern rapidly the real state of the facts. His commission 
bore date the 22nd of August, 1836, and before Parliament 
rose he had collected such a body of information as was entirely 
decisive of the question, and threw more light on the subject 
than all the previous debates in Parliament had done.” Ip 
reading that extract we were astonished to find that Alison had 
omitted to put rapidly in italics, for in accordance with the 
practice of those who adopt what Disraeli calls the “forcible 
feeble” style of composition, he very often in the course of his 
history puts whole sentences into italics; and, certainly, there 
never Was an instance in which so good an opportunity occurred 
for the use of italics, for it is rarely our good fortune to find a 
royal commission, or commissioner, collecting his facts, making 
his enquiries, settling his report, clean-copying it, and presenting 
it,in the short space of nine weeks. “ Rapid !’’—we think he was, 
A Yankee’s manner of ‘‘doing”’ a country or a city is child's 
play to this rapid investigation. ‘*'The faggot of French sticks” 
was certainly “got up” in a very short space of time, and con- 
tained a large amount of information, if one could rely upon its 
credibility. The author of this last-mentioned book tried his 
hand on Ireland, and with a facile fecundity produced, ina 
fortnight (of which time one week was occupied in copying hus 
notes and correcting the press), some stunning information 
‘de omnibus rebus et quibasdum aliis,” never dreamt of in our 
philosophy. But that a report upon a point affecting the pro- 
perty of one class, and the existence of another—a report upon 
which was to be founded a measure intended as remedial—should 
have been concocted in so incredibly short a time shews, we 
think, how very little the welfare of this country was consulted, 
and the result proves this fact plainly— 

‘‘Treland is now suffering under a circle of evils,” says the commis 
sioner, ** producing and reproducing each other ; want of capital pro- 
duces wantofemployment ; want of employment,turbulence and miser) ; 
turbulence and misery, insecurity ; insecurity prevents the introduction 
and accumulation of capital, and so on, Until the circle is broken, the 
evils must continue, and probably augment. The first thing to be done, 
is to give security that will produce and invite capital, aud capital will 
give employment, 
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But security of person and property cannot co-exist with general 
destitution ; so that, in truth, the drainage, reclamation, and profit- 
able cultivation of bogs and wastes, the establishment of fisheries and 
manufactories, improvements In agriculture, and in the general con- 
dition of the country, and, lastly, the elevation of the mass of the 

sle in the social scale, seem to be more or less contingent upon 
establishing a legal relief for the destitute.” * He further reported, 
that no less than 2,385,000 persons in Ireland are in distress, and re- 
quire relief, at least thirty weeks in the year; that themselves, their 
wives, and children, are absolutely compelled, however reluctant, to 
beg; and that mendicancy is the sole resource of the aged and impo- 
tent classes of the poor generally, whereby encouragement is given to 
idleness, imposture, and crime. All this obtained in a country where 
the landed rental was £13,000,000 a-year, being 250 per cent, more 
than that of Scotland! Such was the state of a country, as brought 
out by their own commissioner, for which Government and its Liberal 
patriots had hitherto resisted all motions for a poor-rate, and for 
which they thought the appropriate remedies were, to divert £100,000 
a-year from the Church to education purposes, and to give every 
starving householder paying £5 a municipal vote! 


Ina very able article in the last number of this Review, from 
which we beg leave to make an extract, the reports of Mr. 


*“ Capital has increased in Ireland, but population has increased still 
more; and therefore the great body of the people remain wretchedly poor 
notwithstanding the growth of public wealth. ‘The extreme subdivision 
of land tends to the same result; the soil, fertile as it naturally is, be- 
comes exhausted by incessant cropping. Except in the grazing districts, 
farms of a hundred acres are almost extinct. ‘There being no legal pro- 
vision for the destitute, and the sub-division of land into small holdings 
having destroyed the regular demand for labour, the occupation of a piece 
of ground is to the peasant the only means of subsistence. Land to them is 
a becessary of life. A man cannot obtain a livelihood as a day-labourer 3; 
he must get a plot of ground on which to raise potatoes, or starve. Men- 
dicancy is almost universal, and has therefore ceased to be disgraceful. 
It is hot disreputable to appear wretchedly clothed, or without the decen- 
mes of life. Drunkenness is much more common among the Irish than 
in England. Not withstanding the evident poverty of the people, the use 
of whiskey and tobacco is excessive, and is said to be increasing. Much 
of the disorders and violence which prevail may be traced to this source. 
here is a depression of fecling, morally and personally, among the pea- 
ee - ve no pride in, or desire to better their condition, Their 
oe pate a tee are very remarkable. _ ‘They postpone any business, even 
Thee own rms to the safety of their little crop, to a fair or a market. 
iltinke total toe ha — done, or they think may be soon done; hence 
the peor fells ah of the value of time. At present, the burden of 
sheumtess entir ond y upon the poor ; the higher classes generally, and the 
sobtidnes ane : Ys escape tt altogether. The poor at present are the sole 
a meet sam - i ‘ov n necessities each out of his little holding. Hence 
the kind of — men to prevent their being deprived of them; and hence 
out of the ay wa " lich annually occurs In Ireland, between the going 
piet, Nov. @ ri cay the coming in of the new. —-Mr, Nicnou.'s Re- 

{ <9) TS005 Ann. Reg. 1836, pp. 63, 66. 
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Nicholls, now Sir George Nicholls, are very severely dealt wiih 
and justly, for with all the insolence of ignorant pri sum pty .. 
this kh. C. B. had, in his Report of 736, the hardihood to jp. 
dulge in assertions and prophecies calculated to mislead the 
framers of the measure; and they did, in fact, mislead, for sub. 
sequent events have proved that the assertions were groundless, 
and to the present day the prophecies remain unfulfilled. He 
says :—— 

It appears then, I think, that a poor-law is necessary as a _first step 
towards bringing about improvement in the habits and social condition 
of the people. In rrutu the reclamation of bogs and wastes—rng 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FISHERIES AND MANUFACTURES—Jmprovements in 
Agriculture and the general condition of the country,—and lastly, THe 


ELEVATION OF THE IRISH PEOPLE IN THE SOCIAL SCALE, appear ALi 
CONTINGENT UPON ESTABLISHING A POOR Law!!!" Report of 1836 


The reviewer thus comments upon these speculations and 
predictions :— 

“The most superticial observer of the present state of Ireland 
—now twenty years after the foregoing predictions were given 
to the admiring public of these kingdoms—will be able to es. 
timate their miserable want of value. The mendicancy that 
was to be suppressed or to disappear of itself, is as rife as ever, 
nay in the opinion of many, is more rife along our streets and 
our roads than ever. The burthen of relief of the poor which 
as this pompous and egotistical and emptiest of theorists, in- 
formed us, was to be lightened to the poorer classes, and more 
equally shared by the higher, is heavier upon the former than 
ever. Formerly they had to give, and they gave in obedience 
to the duty positiveiy inculcated upon them by their religion. 
Now they have, in addition, to pay the legal assessment. We 
say deliberately, ¢x addition ;—for the latter payments by no 
means are held by them to remit the former. The poor-law 
collector's receipt is not considered by them a discharge from 
charitable obligations, and over and beyond what it has drawn 
frown them by the force of a human law, the great second 
precept of the divine law, “the mandatum novum” of the 
New Testament, urges them to a more willing, but, of course, 
additional contribution.” | 

“ Quite of a piece with such speculations and predictions, | 
that embodied in the paragraphs of our last extract, wich 
talk of changing the system of small holdings for the “ better 

The idea of throwing the 
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practice ol daily labor for wages. 
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whole agricultural population of the country upon the, in this 
island, always uncertain, scanty and fluctuating resource of 
money wages for daily labor, as their means of support, is too 
reposterous to need comment. Why, even at this moment, 
when the gaps, the terrible gaps of the famine and _ pestilence 
years are yet unfilled, when the over-pressure, as it was called, 
of population cannot be said to be felt, when the high prices 
for agricultural produce and the abundant harvests have in- 
ereased and vivified for the time the circulation of the country, 
there are periods and months of inaction and want of employ- 
ment, and necessarily must be ; and if that be the case now, 
how much worse will not the state of things prove, when the 
temporary incidents enumerated shall cease, as in the ordinary 
course of nature they must cease, and give way to less favour- 
able circumstances? We may equally dismiss without dis- 
cussion the concluding part of the extract where he sums up 
the laudation of luis project by promising that it would cause 
our ‘bogs and wastes to be reclaimed,’ ‘ our fisheries to be 
worked and developed,’ our ‘ manufactures,’ that died away 
under the general impoverishment of the country, to be re- 
vived and made to flourish, our general condition to be won- 
derfully and permanently improved, and our people to be ‘ ele- 
vated inthe social scale,’ all by the agency of a legislation 
under every form and mode of which it has inevitably resulted 
that the poor, struggling, industrious man is made to pay for 
the support of the idle, the lazy, and the improvident, and fur- 
ther, for the maintenance of a numerous and costly staff, or 
Bureaucracy, to watch and rule the prison-like workhouses 
where the really deserving destitute are mixed up with the 
worthless and the vicious—the honest with the rogues—the 
chaste and orderly with the lewd, the unbridled and the 
shameless, and generations of boys and girls are growing up 
without family-ties or anything to bind them to society, but 
rather with evil feelings in their hearts at the restraints and 
harshnesses they are subjected to, and the grudging nature and 
manner of the support they receive.” 

Nevertheless, this report became the basis of a Bill, of which 
Alison thus writes:— 

Lord John Russell introduced the subject on the 13th February ; 
and his proposal, as is generally the case when the dreaded topic of 
“8 assessment is broached in a popular assembly, fell very far short 
indeed of the real necessities of the case. He proposed to establish 
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100 workhouses, each to contain 800 inmates, which would provide 
for 80,000 persons, and as their cost was only estimated at Is, 6g. 
a-week each, the entire expense would be only £312,000 a-year!) Mr 
O'Connell, while he expressed, contrary to his former assertions, a 
qualified assent to the measure, justly exposed the utter fallacy of 
supposing that a measure which proposed only to afford the wretched 
pittance of Is. Gd. a-week to 80,000 persons, could afford any real 
relief in a country where, according to Mr. Nicholl’s report, there 
were, for more than half of every year, 585,000 heads of fainilies and 
2,300,000 persons dependent on them, in a state of utter destitution. 
Inadequate as the measure was, however, it was a mighty step in ad. 
vance in Ireland, because it laid the foundations, at least, of a more 
extended system, and established a set of functionaries throughout the 
country in connexion with the Government, to whom the wants of its 
inhabitants would become known, and their necessities communicated 
to the proper quarter, Great alarm was expressed at the proposed 
assessment of £312,000 a-year, which only showed the happy ignorance 
of Ireland of direct taxation at that period ; for the rental on which 
it was to be levied was £13,000,000, so that the rate on an average 
was only 24 per cent. It was a striking proof how little the real 
state of Ireland was understood at this period, and how ignorant the 
statesmen of Great Britain were of the real extent of the social evils 
under which lreland laboured, that in the course of this debate Lord 
Howick stated it as an extraordinary and alarming circumstance, that 
in the last vear the emigrants from Great Britain and Ireland of Irish 
birth were 39,030 ;—fifteen years afterwards they reached 368,000 in 
one year, 

The frightful famine which decimated the country, cannot be 
attributed to the operation of the poor-laws; but this much ts 
certain, that it proved the inefficiency of the institution i ineet- 
ing end alleviating the horrors of those awful years. The 

3 y ‘ y : ‘ le hip 
people of Treland should never forget the debt of gratitude they 
owe to that incomparable Viceroy, the late lamented Earl 
Besborough, whose noble magnanimity and generous disregard 

< “ ‘ * P 
Of any personal consequences, proved him one of natures noblest, 
¢ ) ‘e a } - . | »<e 
beings, worthy to inherit, as we hope he does, the priceiess 
crown of immortal glury; but nothing availed to slop tie awtui 
ravages of famine and disease. Routine, in this case, as well 
° S atl . 

as in many others, tended to impede any good that might be 
effected; and while boards were discussing the claims of an 
apphieant for relief, the unfortunates were dying of starvation 
on the road-sides, The expense of the administration of the 
laws for the relief of the poor in Ireland 1s of such a costly 
¥ ‘ , 1 

character, that whilst the officials are rich, the poor, for — 
these laws were enacted, are almost starving for want 0! foot 

and raiment. 


at . a ir] 
The cost, we believe, of the management of the poor 1 
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Ireland is nearly as great as that of England, and more than ten 
times that of Scotland. 

During the discussions on these matters the old king died, 
and Queen Victoria ascended the throne. For us in Ireland 
these changes matter little, nor should we refer to them except 
for the purpose of mentioning the base conspiracy which was got 
up amongst the Orangemen of Ireland, to put Cumberland on 
the throne. Many persons went so far as to assert that they 
had resolved to assassinate Victoria. But however that matter 
may be, any attempt of that character was so certain of defeat, 
through the loyalty of the Irish Catholics under O'Connell, that 
the idea was abandoned, if it were ever entertained. What a 
glorious scene was that, when the great Liberator of the people 
asked them would they fight for the Queen, and from the 
throbbing hearts of 6,000,000 brave men came back the answer, 
“We will to the death!” The Orange faction heard that 
shout and trembled. 

We are very tired of this book, and of its author. Sir A. 
Alison is a Baronet; we do not envy him the distinction, nor 
envy the order the honor they enjoy in possessing his name 
upon their rolls; he may be a very amiable nan, but he is not 
a historian; he has no one quality of a historian; he displays 
neither eloquence, elegance, research, nor philosophy. We have 
somewhere read a remark that he writes down to the meanest 
comprehension. Now we think he has gone farther still. What 
we state Is this, that wlule adopting a verbose style he is still 
obscure, and his grandiloquence is common-place; he is ambi- 
tious in words, mean in ideas, confused in arrangement, dog- 
matical without wisdom, and positive without knowledge. As 
for his politics, they are not the politics of a calm observer, 
nor of a rational partisan, they are, as they have been well de- 
nominated, “crazy idiosyneracies.” ‘There is that frequent 
indulgence in the use of italics for the purpose of enforcing 
what lie says, which, as we have before remarked, Mr. Disraeli 
has characterised as the “forcible feeble.” He talks of ‘{the 

noble constancy displayed by Sir Robert Peel,” of the gratitude 
the Romish priests and people owe to him for lis generous con- 
duct in their behalf, as though one should be grateful to the 
to the pick-pocket who drops one’s purse when one has a 
hand upon his collar. 

Naturally he is ignorant of everything about Ireland, and by 
colsequenee always unjust. O’Connell he considers coarse 
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abusive, slanderous, unscrupulous and corrupt, “he had re. 
markable talent, but no genius; he had neither honor por 
honesty; he had all the duplicity and disregard of consistency, 
which distinguishes the Celtic char: vcter ; destitute of self.-res anh 
which in ge ‘neral characterises the § Saxon; he had all the insep. 
sibility to personal abasement which is so common among the 
humbler classes of his countrymen.” His two great objects 
were the advancement of his church and his own personal 
agrandisement. Popery is Alison’s bugbear, he sees a Jesuit 
under every broad-brimined hat, and the Pope’s S nose is thrust 
into every liberal or concili: atory measure. It may tend to con- 
sole the poor dear Baronet to le arn, as we have done with great 
astonishment, through the revelations made by the author of 
“Poisoners and P ropagandists,’ ‘who shows that the shining cuiras 85 
of a life- guardsman may conceal one of the fraternity, anda cab- 
man’s badge rest upon the collar of one of these members of 
the Pope’s brigade. Fortunately, Sir Archibald Alison’s books 
are not read—but the V Se ll—yes, people buy them, place them 
on their shelves, and find them useful, very useful, It is not 
every hbrary has a complete set of ‘ Hi ansard,” or the “Annual 
Register.” But there is an index to Alison, and instead of writ- 
ing to ‘* Notes and Queries” to discover what became of Hunt 
after the Spa field riots, or how Ministers defended the Copen- 
hagen business, people go to Alison, and if the information be 
not always full and accurate, the process is much less trouble- 
some. 

The value of Sir Archibald Alison’s general information upon 
the topics which he so flippantly discusses may be estimated 
from the learned plagiarism by which—with an extraor- 
dinary reliance upon the forgetfulness of his readers and the 
ignorance of his critics—he has in so ingenious a manner sought 
to foist upon the public the result of another’s research with all 
the appliances of an original production. Production is a weak 
word, possibly not the correct term, but when we wrote it we 
were thinking of Byron who had a theory, upon which beyond 
all doubt he himself acted ; that if the author of to day can use 
the thoughts of the author of yesterd: ay, he is justly entitled to do 

, prov ided alw: ays, however, that hei improves upon them. But 
in the case of this latest literary pilferer, this gatherer up of 
“ unconsidered trifles”’ (though in this instance not incon- 
siderad/e) the idea is not improved. It is mere vulgar picking 
and stealing (harley Bates or the Artful Dodger compared 
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with Barrington the pickpocket, or C/aude Duval. nv point 
of fact Sir Archibald Alison understands cribbing, though ig- 
norant of annexation. ‘The one bears the impress of police 
suppression, the other has about it the halo of a naturalized 
institution. But we sincerely hope that when literature in 
these kingdoms is becoming a power in the state, its nobility 
will never suffer their order to be desecrated by a species of 
spoliation such as that of which Sir Archibald Alison has given 
to the public so disgraceful (we are unwilling to write de- 
grading) a specimen. Our charge is shortly, plainly, simply 
that this Scotch “ historian” has in this present volume, the 
sixth of the new series, palpably copied with hardly a verbal 
change and without any acknowledgment, much of what com- 
poses his history of Indian affairs from Mr. Kaye’s interesting 
and valuable record of the war in Afghanistan. From many 
evidences noted by us, we select the following parallels for the 
perusal of the reader: Referring to Lord Auckland, Alisou 
hus writes at page 55 :— 
Alison, p. 555. 

“At the farewell banquet given hini by the Company, he said that 
‘he looked with exultation to the new prospect opening before him, 
affording him an opportunity of doing good to his fellow-creatures, 
of promoting education and knowledge, of improving the administra- 
tion of justice in India, of extending the blessings of good govern- 
ment and happiness to India.’ Those were his genuine sentiments ; 
all who heard the words felt that he was sincere. He had no taste 
for the din and confusion of a camp—no thirst for foreign conquest. 
Rimple and unobtrusive in his manners, of a mild and unimpassioned 
temperament, of agentle and retiring nature, he was as anxious to 
shun as others are to court notoriety.” 


Now hear Mr. Kaye’s account of the same occurrence at 
pages 162 and 163 in volume | :— 


. Kaye, vol. i., pp. 162, 163. 

“ When he declared at the farewell banquet given him by the Direc- 
tors of the East India Company, that ‘he looked forward with exul 
tation to the new prospect opening before him, affording him an op- 
portunity of doing good to his fellow-creatures, of promoting educa- 
tion and knowledge, of improving the administration of justice in 
India, of extending the blessings of good government and happiness 
to India ;’ it was felt by all who knew him that the words were ut- 
tered with a grave sincerity, and expressed the genuine aspirations of 
‘eman. . . . Hehad no taste for the din and confusion of a 
,“iP—no appetite for foreign conquest. Quiet and unobtrusive in 
v's Manners, of a somewhat cold and impassive temperament, and al- 
“wether of areserved and retiring nature, he was not one to court 
‘Scitement or to desire notoriety.” 
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Really this is too bad, ‘There has been a rato entered 
into between France and England, by which Frenchmen ar 
now preventod from pirating the dliiine of our books, and 
thus injuring the property of the publishers, and lessening the 
profits of the authors. But we consider that the legislature 
should interfere to protect our native writers from domestic 
pillage, and restrain the practice of such predatory =a 
He who steals our purse is amenable to public justice, but he 
who filches from us the result of our , literary labor escapes 
with impunity _ impunity did we say? Ah! ! no—not with 
impunity, for there is a law more seals than the enact. 
ments of = unentary legislation, the law of public opinion, 
and before its bar Sir Archibald Alison stands arraigned, 
charged w ‘th. a crime, a capit il crime, the punishment ot which 
ho spect: al ple: iding will enable him to evade. We. shall give 
two other instances of this shameful appropriation of the 
thoughts and expressions of one whose laborious inve stigations 
entitle him to protection from such barefaced piracy :—* 

Alison, p. 605. 

‘“ The native states on the borders were beginning to evince signs 
of feverish anxiety. From the hills of Nepaul to the jungles of Bur. 
mah came threats, at first smothered, but ere long openly uttered, of 
invasion, Even in our own provinces, and those longest subjected 
to our rule, there was an uneasy, restless feeling among all classes— 
the well-known and often unaccountable precursor of external catas. 
trophe or internal revolt. This feeling was peculi: uly strong among 
the Mussulinan inhabitants, forming above fifteen tnillions, in the 
upper provinces. It was akin to that which, eight-and-thirty years 
betore, had alarmed Marquess Wellesley, when Zemaun Shah “threat. 
ened a descent from the mountaina, with the whole forces of Central 
Asia, to exterminate the haughty infidels who had so long oppressed 
the land. In their eyes the approaching contest assumed the air ofa 
religious crusade. It was believed that * * the followers of the 
Prophet would rise up in countless multitudes . . . pour down 
over the plains of the Punjaub and the Ganges, and wrest all the 


* Asa remarkable coincidence we here observe that that wonderful 
sentence of Macaulay's about the New Zealander is a piracy, from Ho- 
vace Walpole, who in a letter to Mason, November 24th, 1774, thus 


wr ite BScus 
‘The next Augustan age will dawn on the other side of the At- 


Wn There will perhi aps be a Thucydides at Boston, a Xenophon 
at New York, and in time, a Virgil at Mexico, and a Newton at 
Peru. At last some curious traveller from Lima will visit England, 
and give a description of the ruins of St. Paul's, like the editions of 


~ os Oo my 
Balbec and P almyra ; —but am I not prophesying, contrary - | 
consummate prudence, and casting horoscopes of empires, like ious 
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country from the infidel usurpers. So general were these feelinys— 
so common the panic excited—that they formed the topic of conver- 
sation in the bazaars of Calcutta and Bombay, and occasioned a se- 
rious decline in the value of the public securities. 

Kaye, vol. 1., p. 290. 

« The native states on oue own borders were beginning to evince 
signs of feverish unrest. From the hills of Nepaul and the jungles 
of Burmah came mutterings of threatened invasion. . . . Even 
in our own provinces, these rumours of mighty movements in the 
countries of the North-west disquieted the native mind; there was an 
uneasy, restless feeling among all classes, scarcely amounting to dis- 
affection. and perhaps best to be described as a state of ignorant ex- 
pectancy, » - + - Among our Mussulman subjects the feeling 
was somewhat akin to that which had unsettled their minds at the 
time when the rumoured advent of Zemaun Shah made them look for 
the speedy restoration of Mabomedan supremacy in Hindostan, In 
their eyes, indeed, the movement beyond the Afghan frontier took 
the shape of a Mahomedan invasion, and it was believed that count- 
less thousands of true believers were about to pour themselves over 
the plains of the Punjab and Hindostan, and to wrest all the country 
from the hands of the infidel usurpers. The Mahomedan journals at 
this time teemed with the utterance of undisguised sedition. ‘There 
was a decline in the value of public securities ; and it went openly 
from mouth to mouth in the streets and the bazaars, that the Coim- 
pany’s reign was nearly at an end.” 

Alison, p. 597. 

“So great was the throng, so violent the press, when these two 
great potentates met, that many of the attendant Sikhs believed there 
was a design to destroy their chief, ‘and began to blow their matches 
and grasp their weapons with a mingled air of distrust and ferocity.’ 
Soon, however, a passaye was made, and the little decrepit old man 
Was seen tottering into the tent, supported on one side by the Gover- 
nor-General and on the other by Sir Henry Fane, whose fine figure 
strangely contrasted with the bent and worn-out form of the Eastern 
chieftan. Next day the Maharajah received Lord Auckland in his 
tent, who returned his visit. The magnificence of the scene then 
exceeded that of the preceding day, and the Sikhs fairly outdid the 
British in Oriental splendour, The brilliant costumes of the Sikh 
Sirdars, the gorgeous trappings of their horses, the glittering steel 
casques and corslets of chain armour, the scarlet and yellow dresses, 
the tents of crimson and gold, the long lines of elephants, and still 
longer squadrons of cavalry, formed an unrivalled spectacle of East- 
ern magnificence. But different emotions arose, and every British 
— + orig emotion, when, in that distant land, the well-known 

National Anthem arose from a Sikh band, and the gun 


of = Kalsa thundered forth salutes to the representative of Queen 
ietoria,’ 


Kaye, vol. i., pp. 373-375. 
. i was the crush—such was the struggle—that many of th 
attendant Sikhs . 
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crepit chief, and ‘ began to blow their matches and grasp their w:, 
pons with an air of mingled distrust and ferocity.’ But in tim 
passage was made, and the imbecile little old man was to be seen tu: 
tering into the Durbar tent, supported on one side by the Governor. 
General, and on the other by Sir Henry Fane, whose fine, man), 
proportions, and length of limb, as he forced his way through the 
crowd, presented a strange contrast to the puny dimensions of the 
Sikh chieftain, as he leant upon hisarm, . . . On the following 
day, Lord Auckland returned the visit of Runjit Singh, It was sai. 
by one present on this occasion that the Sikhs ‘ shone down the Eng. 
lish.’ . . « The splendid costumes of the Sikh Sirdars—the gor. 
geous trappings of their horses—the glittering steel casques and cors- 
lets of chain armour—the scarlet and yellow dresses—the tents of 
crimson and gold—made up a show of Eastern magnificence equally 
grand and picturesque. As the Maharajah saluted the Governor. 
General, the familiar notes of the National Anthem arose from the 
instruments of a Sikh band, and the guns of the Kalsa roared forth 


their expected welcome.” 


We have no patievce really with such effrontery. It is 
true that in the second extract there is a marginal reference 
(1 Kaye 290) but it gives no indication of the vast extent of 
the obligation which has been contrasted. Whatever changes 
have been made by Alison have certainly not been improve- 
ments, and thus we commit him to the tender mercies of 
popular judgment, hoping they will remember “ Der Bauer ist 
nit zu verderben: man haw ihm denn Hand und Fuss ab.” 






















ART. XIL—THE GOVERNMENT AND THE IRISH 
VALUATION OFFICERS, 


Petitions, Evidence, d'c., fc., relative to the case of the 
sereral Employés of the Service above named, at present 
under the consideration of Her Majesty's Government. 
Dublin: Printed by Alexander Thom and Sons, 87, 
Abbey-street. 1807. 


It is now more than a year since we placed before our 
readers a history of the basis, management, and ultimate 
aim of the General Valuation of Ireland.* Ina subse- 
quent number++ we noticed the petitions of the officers en- 

ed in that service to the re, Lieutenant, praying that 
iis Excellency would recommend the introduction of such 
legislative measure as would remove the very peculiar and 
pressing grievances of their uncertain and anomalous posi- 
tion, placing them on an equality with the other Civil ser- 
vants of the Crown regarding permanency of employment, 
and consequent pension in declining years. With the prayer 
of the petition we cordially agreed, for many réasons, and 
not the least as we ever considered it hollow parsimony and 
bad policy to debar the hard-worked Civil servants of the 
country from the hope of compensation in life’s decline—the 
best guarantee for fidelity and efficiency in the discharge of 
duty, while in the van of life’s battle. It had been re- 
marked, at the period when we first noticed the matter, by 
* spirited journalist, that ‘a more modest, guardedly- 
phrased, and eloquently-simple appeal to the Queen’s repre- 
a could not have been made; that the facts men- 

ned had been studiously understated ;” and we were glad 
'o perceive, at the same time, that Lord Carlisle so far ap- 
aie the importance of the work performed by those 
which “wd ee the arduous and lengthened duties upon 
iat ne specially founded, as to order their 
Ppeal to be submitted to the consideration of the Lords 
of the Treasury, 


nour second notice, too, we gave a brief but succinct state- 
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ment of the erying evils under which this most importan! 
useful, and, we may add, Imperial, branch of the Civil Sep. 
vice Was and, we regret to say, is still labouring, We SH \ 
Imperial advisedly ; for is it not used for linperial pur. 
poses? When we look back through a vista of thirty years, 
and mark the great value of the work these men have per- 
formed for the State, does not such a retrospective glance 
manifest plainly to our mental vision the amount of inte! 
lectual labour by which this department of the Civil Service 
has attained the position it now holds—being the standard 
by which the property qualification for the electoral fran- 
chise is regulated, the basis for levying succession and 
legacy duties, the property income tax, and all other public 
and local taxes in lreland? Even the Inecumbered Estates 
Court is materially assisted, if not guided, by it. When all 
these henefits force themselves on our mind, we Cannot but 
deem this an Imperial branch of the public service, and are 
foreed to decry the wisdom of that policy which could in- 
duce any government to act so unfairly to their tried and 
trusted servants, as thus to batten on the intellect of a por- 
tion of their most talented sons, and, in the scathing lan 
guage of our native bard— 

‘First feed on their brains, and then leave them to die.” 

We have been accused of using language in our June 
number of last year (when writing on this to us interesting 
subject) that savoured of suppliancy ; but, if deep earnest- 
ness of manner regarding the cause we espoused, and a sad 
seriousness of tone when speaking of these gentlemen’s un- 
certain position, was suppliancy, we plead guilty to the 
charge. Now, we entirely disavow any—the remotest— 
approach to a suppliant tone, when referring, for the thd 
time, to this ail-important subject, The admirably-arranged 
pamphlet now before us disdains suppliant language; It 
tells its own story; it stares us in the face like a home 
truth ; the paramount idea seems to be * ix pendere vitam 
in vero of there are no overdrawn statements to excite sym- 
pathy ; no claptrap rhapsody to elicit applause ; it 1s 
merely a simple ** statement of facts —the cauntlet of 
truth thrown down to the Government and the country, 
and, if all sense of justice be not dead, it will be responded 
fo in a frank and venerous way by both. Upon the general 


subject of the Civil Service Superannuation, upon which the 
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Valuation question is engrafted, we have no space to dilate, 
but merely to remark that this pamphlet is not only a hand- 
book regarding this particular department, but a judicious 
arrangement of well-selected extracts from the evidence 
before the Civil Service Superannuation Committee of Sir 
(, E. Trevelyan and others, which bears on all departments 
of the Civil Service. 

There is not in this or, perhaps, in any other country, a 
service in such a strange and paradoxical position as the 
Irish Valuation Office. By the Act 15 and 16 Vie., cap. 
63, the office was made permanent but (quis credat?) the 
officers engaged to work out its details were not! They 
were to remain in the equivocal position of chance hirelings 
of the day ; and when, after years of toil, during which they 
displayed zeal, science, and skill, if sickness, or the infirmity 
consequent on advancing years, should interfere with their 
ill-paid daily task, they were sent adrift, powerless and 
penniless, without compensation or gratuity of any sort to 
enable them to contend, even temporarily, with their pecu- 
liarly distressing position. ‘These gentlemen, we may also 
observe, when entering the service, were never warned that 
their tenure of office was temporary. They naturally looked 
forward to recompense in the evening of life. 

We can well imagine how many, for the last thirty years, 
have suffered the bitter pings of disappointment. They 
enter the service in the morning of life or heyday of man- 
hood. Year follows on year in silence—silent as the falling 
snow—they awake, and find themselves old, the snow on 
their foreheads, and sorrow and uncertainty in their hearts, 
for they spent the cream of their years in the Valuation 
Service. But it is time to have an end to this. Why, we 
ask, are gentlemen conferring such a benefit on the State 
to be thus treated? Why should great and long services 
meet with small rewards, and justice be any longer delayed 
to gentlemen whose duties are so onerous and arduous as to 
require the possession of no ordinary ability and mental 
culture, to enable them to fulfill them efficiently, and who 
ure at this moment fulfilling them with credit to themselves 
and advantage to the State? 

_ Anxious as we are, and have at all times been, to send 
forth our protests against any crying national wrong, 
We could not effect our purpose of ‘awakening the public 
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mind to this too lony existing evil better than by laying 
before our readers a resumé of this valuable pamphlet,“ and 
a further selection from the various opinions of the press on 
this exciting question. 

We shall commence by giving the petition, in extenso, 
presented by George Macartney, Esq., M.P. for Antrim, 
and the evidence of Mr. Hutchings before the Civil Servier 
Committee. The simple truthfulness of the petition speaks 
more eloquently than our pen could describe the grievances 
under which these gentlemen are labouring, and the redress 
required :— 

The following petition was presented by George Macartney, Esq., 
Member for Antrim, and was referred by the House to the Civil Ser. 
vice Superannuation Committee, then sitting, and printed in their 
report, pages 463—4, 

To the Right Honourable and Honourable the Knights, Citizens, and 
Burgesses in Parliament assembled. 


The humble petition of the several Valuators, Superintendents, Sur. 
veyors, Draftsmen, and Clerks, in the service of the General Va- 
luation aud Survey of Rateable Property in lreland, 


Most Humbly Sheweth, 


That the general valuation of rateable property in Ireland, com- 
monly known as the townland valuation, was commenced under the 
authority of an Act of Parliament (Act 7 Geo. 4, cap. 62) in the year 
1828; and that your petitioners were appointed to carry out the pro- 
visions of that act, which had for its object the more equal appor- 
tionment and levy of grand jury assessments in the several counties 
of Treland. 

That subsequently, on the introduction of the poor law into this 
country, the legislature deemed it necessary to extend the operations 
of the valuation service, and to cause a uniform valuation to be made 
in tenements for the levy of all public, local, and government taxes 
whatsoever ; and for this purpose statutes (9 and 10 Vict., cap. 110, 
aud 15 and 16 Viet., cap. 63) were enacted, known as the tenement 
valuation acts, which provide that in addition to a general valuation 
in tenements an annual revision of the valuation be made, and that 4 
new valuation be commenced in each county at the end of every four- 
teen years, 

That the tenement valuation of three provinces has already been 
completed, and comprises an unprecedented amount of information, 
which, by the labours of your petitioners, has been rendered of the 
utmost financial and statistical importance, embracing as it does 8 
separate and distinct survey and valuation of every house, farm, rail- 
way, canal, mine, fishery, and other rateable hereditament, the — 
forming a basis for the equitable levy of all poor’s rate and gran’ 

jury cess, and establishing a correct standard whereby the propery 
qualification for the elective franchise is regulated; it moreover 
affords facilities to the commissioners for the sale of incumbered ¢ 
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commissioners of inland revenue, commissioners of income tax, 
blic bodies, so that the magnitude and importance of the 
valuation of Ireland, and its adaptation to the circumstances of the 
country and the exigencies of the Imperial Government, are manifest. 

That, while the operations of the valuation service have thus from 
a temporary form become permanent under the Act which provides 
for annual revision, and so extended as to demand an unforeseen 
amount of diligence, labour, and accuracy, no modification or propor- 
tionate extension of the section of the Act of 1828, providing for the 
remuneration of your petitioners, has been enacted, as might have 
been expected, from the principle of adequate remuneration for the 
present, and suitable provision for the future, which is recognised by 
the Government as sound policy and justice in all its other branches 
of the civil service. 

That, though the expenses of the general valuation are in the first 
instance advanced by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, yet being ultimately defrayed by presentments levied off 
the several counties, and consequently watched with jealous care by 
the different presenting bodies, the commissioner of valuation has 
been obliged to maintain a standard of payments far below that of an 
adequate remuneration for so important a work, so that very few of 
your petitioners have reached the maximum prescribed by the Act, 
and many of them not even the rates of pay upon which junior clerks 
usually enter other departments of the civil service, as may be seen 
by the present average daily pay to which the several clerks, drafts- 
men, surveyors, &c., have attained by a progressive system of in- 
crease after a lapse of eight-and-twenty years; thus four valuators 
whose term of service averages 224 years have reached the maximum 
prescribed by enactment, viz., £1 per day: the remaining valuators 
average Ils. 5d. ; superintendents, 8s. 8d.; surveyors, 5s. 9d. ; 
draftsmen, 48. 10d.; clerks, 3s. 104d. 

That the general survey and valuation of Ireland is a systematic 
work which can only be carried on by the aid of persons possessing 
scientific knowledge, and in accordance with a uniform code of in- 
struction. 

That for gentlemen possessed of talents and education indispensable 
to the execution of such duties, the rates of pay above stated are quite 
inadequate to maintain them in the position which the respectability 
of the service demands, and at the same time afford the means of 
inaking provision for a state of incapacity or retirement. 

Chat petitioners from the nature of their duties are peculiarly sub- 
ject to disease, not only by reason of accidents and hardships in the 
feld, but also from the insidious influence of unremitting application 
to office duties of a peculiarly laborious character. 

That, owing to the fact of no provision having been made for the 


tates, 
and other pu 


qratamanee of the salaries of your petitioners during illness, they are 
aoa of their only means of subsistence when afflicted with such 
rs ns, at a time especially when their expenses are largely in- 
, ; and from this cause has ensued the result that several per- 

ae by endeavouring to discharge their duty while suffering from 
‘ on retard have rendered fatal an illness which in its early stages 
“ve Deen arrested by a short period of relaxation. 
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That, since in accordance with the designs of the Legislature the 
yweneral valuation and survey of Ireland has approached the form of 
annual revisions of the valuations already completed, the services of 
some of those who have devoted the prime of their lives to its duties 
must necessarily be dispensed with ; and it will be seen that from the 
nature of the work which they have been instrumental in completing, 
superseding as it does the necessity for private surveys and valuations 
in this country, further prospects of professional employments are 
destroyed; they are precluded also from the resources of commerce 
or agriculture by their previous pursuits and want of means ; and, 
being at an age beyond that contemplated by the present regulations 
for other civil employments, the consideration is respectfully sub. 
mitted as to the fate awaiting your petitioners, for whom the law 
secures no provision, no retiring pension, 

That your petitioners have already addressed the Commissioner of 
Valuation on the subject of this petition, from whom they have learned 
by letter that, owing to the present state of the law in regard to the 
valuation service, legislative interference is indispensable to improve 
their anomalous condition. 

May it therefore please your Honourable House to take the fore. 
going circumstances into favourable consideration, with a view to 
amend the Act 15 and 16 Viect., c. 63, so as to introduce such legis 
lative measures as may appear necessary to remove the peculiar and 
pressing grievances of their present position, and to place them ona 
similar footing with other departments of the Civil Service. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 
Signed on behalf of petitioners, 


John Boyan. William Jones. 
Robert M*Mieken. Henry Hutchings, Hony. Secy. 
3ist March, 1856. 
Nore.— The above claims of the petitioners to Government cons! 


deration are based on service in the general valuation exclusively ; 
but it is right to observe, that the Commissioner of Valuation (Mr. 
Griffith) being also Chief Boundary Surveyor, and that the Superin- 
tendent of Valuation (Mr. Greene) being also Assistant Boundary 
Surveyor, under whose directions not only the work of the valuation 
service, but that also of the Boundary Survey and the Towns Im- 
provement are carried out, the claims of the valuation employés, rest 
consequently, not alone on the valuation service, but also on those 
other branches of the public service on which they are at present 
alternately employed, as occasion requires, and to which many of 
them, now advanced in years, have devoted the early and best part of 
their lives. Ae Ea, ” 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee of Civil 
Service Superannuation, 8th April, 1856, the Right Hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the chair. Members present—the 
Chancellor of the exchequer, Lord Stanley, Mr. Roebuck, sir 
Stafford Northcote, Sir Francis Baring, Sir Henry Willoughby, 
Mr. Ausman Ricardo, Mr. Rich, Mr. Macartney, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
Viscount Monck. 
Mr. Henry Hutchings, called in; and examined. 
9222, Chairman.—Are you employed in the valuation office at 


— 


Dublin ?—I am. 
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9293, In what capacity are you employed ?—Divisional Superin- 
—, Are you an officer in the office, or are you employed in 
making valuations ?—I am employed in the office. ; 

“ 4 9 

9995, How long have you been employed in the office ?—Sixteen 
years. ; ° . 

“9996, The operations which the office superintends are the valua- 
tion of the counties of lreland, are they not, under the general valua- 
tion act >— Yes. : 

9297, How are the salaries of the clerks in the department paid >— 
They are paid by the month for daily work, é 

9928, From what fund are they paid ?-—In the first instance from 
the consolidated fund ; eventually the amount is levied off the counties. 

9299, Then they are not paid from the consolidated fund ?—No. 

2930, They are not considered as in the service of the crown ?—No., 

9931. Is the office permanent, or is it a temporary office ?—The 
duties of the office are continuous, 

2232. That is to say there is no interruption ?—Yes ; the duties of 
revision render the work incessant. 

2233. The valuation is of itself necessarily a temporary operation, 
is it not Our tenure of service only is temporary. 

2234. Is any arrangement made with respect to your superannua- 
tion when any of you retire ?None whatever. 

2235. What is the practice when any clerk retires? Have any 
retirements taken place since the office has been in existence ?—-None 
whatever. The word retirement is scarcely applicable to us; many 
have been discontinued; many have died. ‘There is no compensa- 
tion, 

2236. Have any resignations of clerks taken place since the office 
has been in existence ; have any clerks given up their office ?—Yes, 
many have left the service to work for private companies, such as 
railway, insurance, and banking companies. 

2237. Have they in any cases received any gratuity or any pension 
from the Government ?— None whatever. 

2238. Or from the counties ?—None, excepting lately ; in some 
extreme cases the Commissioner allows a month's pay. That is an 
occurrence within a year or so. } 

2239. Is there any application which the members of your depart- 
ment wish to make with respect to the superannuation allowances ?— 
Yes, they are exceedingly anxious to be brought under the super- 
annuation allowance of the Crown. 

_ 2240. Do they know what the terms of the present Superannua- 
tion Act are ?_I think they do, as published in the late Superannu- 
ation Bill. 
ee am rs, know that their salaries will be liable to a de- 
‘her order to entitle them to a pension ?—They are aware of 
ec ee they wish to be brought under the Act ?— 
PW. rsa _ ” tai under the Act, owing to the insecurity which 
gieraihe ip ie * ; whatever is legislated for the civil servants 
their eat $ acceptable to them. If they are unwell for a day or two 
“ty is stopped. They are allowed no holidays like the other 
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civil servants ; all their grievances arise from their pay being daily; 
that pay is exceedingly low, and not at all eqiuvalent to the cirenm. 
stances of a temporary service, so that in cases of sickness or death, 
subse riptions to relieve the families or widows are customary along 
them, : 
2243. In fact, they wish to be put upon the footing of a Govern. 
ment department ?—Precisely so. 
2244. Mr. Fitzgerald.—You stated that the duties of your office 
were temporary ; is there not a provision that the valuation of Ireland 
should be revised from time to time ?—I] did not say that the duties 
were temporary, but that the service of the individuals was tempo. 
rary, or from day to day, 
2245. You meant to say that the employment of each particulas 
clet k might be te nporary, but that the duties of the oftice ure of a 
permanent character ?—Precisely so. 
2246. Under the Valuation Act it is requisite, is it not, that the 
valuation of Ireland should be at stated periods ?.- Yes, avoually, 
2247. Consequently it will be requisite, to have a permanent staff 
in the Valuation office, in order to continue that annual revision 
of the valuation of Ireland ?— Precisely so. 
9948, J herefore, in that respect, it 1s distinetly a parmanent 
office ?—Yess in that re spect it is necessarily a permanent office, 
2249. Are you aware also that although the counties pay for the 
Valuation, yet, at the same time, the valuation of Irclaad is mad 
use of, not only for county, but for Government purposes ?— | am; 
the Parliamentary franchises and income-tax are regulated ly it. 
2250. When did vou enter the Valuation office 2——1 entered 17 
vears ago. | count only 16 vears, having been absent a short time, 

2251.—You have been 17 years employed in this office, and it will 
be requisite permanently to continue this office, in order to have an 
annual revision of the valuation of Ireland 2—It will. 

2252. Are there many other gentlemen in the office who are in 

your situation ?- There are four other divisional superintendents 
$253. What staff do von contemplate it will be requisite to keep 
in order to carry out this annual revision of the valuation of 
Ireland, as re quired by the Act of Parliament ?—From 90 to 100, 
2254. That is including clerks, surveyors, valuators, and all the 
various officers of the ser we re quired 2__ Yes. ae 
2255. It would be requisite to have a permanent staff of from 90 
te 100 people, with a view to the annual revision required by the Act 
of Parham nt ?—It would. 
9256. When was the first valuation of Ireland commenced — 


think ZS vears ayo, ; 

2257. Are vou the gentlemen that has been the longest in the 
office 2—No: I have not been the longest in the office. 

258 ~ Who has been the longe -t in the oftice >__.Mr. Haskett aud 
Mir. Warwick have each been 26 vears in the « mployment, and are the 
longest. I believe, in the service . there are about a dozen who have 
served from 22 to 20 vears; the remainder vary from 19 to 10 to ©. 

250. There are two officers who have been already 26 years! 
ployed in this duty; and if their health and life last they are jue 
those gentlemen who would be continued on the permanent otal of 


ars em- 


t departinent /- Yes. 


, 
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92960, Sir S. Northcote.—Amongst those who you say have 


retired, have any retired after a long period of service ?—I cannot at 


the moment say. : 

9961, Have any retired who have served 10 years?—Yes, many 

ve left the service. 

ci eboate 20 years ?—TI cannot say with regard to 20 years ; but 
many have left after 11 years’ service. Within a monthor so, three 
have been discontinued after 1] years’ service, and they have received 
no compensation. Reh 

9263. Mr. Fitzgerald. —The duties of your office are quite incom- 
patible with anything like private practice, are they not ?—Yes, they 
destroy all private practice. ' Pe 

9964. And the scale of remuneration which you now receive is 
below that which you would receive if you were in private practice ? 
—Very much. 

2965. Sir S. Northeote-—Can you mention any particular case of 
a person serving 10 or 11 years and retiring ?—lI can remember the 
particular case ofa surveyor with a very large family ; after 11 years’ 
service he had only reached 6s. a day. 

2266. Why did he leave the office?—He was discontinued on 
account of the reduction of the office which occurred last month. 
Within a very short time there will be a another reduction of about 
forty, or more. 

2267. Have there been many cases of men retiring from old age, 
being worn out ?—I cannot remember at the moment any who have 
been worn out from old age: I am sure that such cases have occur- 
red, but I would repeat that the word “ retirement” is scarcely appli- 
cable to our case. 

— 2268. Mr. Fitzgerald—Mr Griffith is at the head of your office, 
is he not ?—.Yes. 

4269, Lis appointment is made by the Government, is it not 7— 

ts. 

2270. Does he nominate or appoint the various persons in the 
department, or are any of the officers named by the Government ?— 
Mr. Griffith appoints, the Lord Lieutenant may direct. 

2271. Viscount Monck.—Are you quite sure whether Mr, Griffith 
Was appointed by the Government or by Act of Parliament ?—lI think 
he was appointed under the act. He holds at will and pleasure, I 
think. Phe Lord Lieutenant can remove him at any time. 

2272. Mr. Fitagerald.—Are any of the officers in the department 
Appointed by the Lord Lieutenant ?—None at present. 

_ 2273. Viscount Monek.—Are there any officers, properly so called, 
in the department ?—In the Valuation department none, except the 
omMmissioner. 

2274. Are they not all employed temporarily by Mr. Griffith ?— 

es, 
denn ere they not, at the time of their employment, warned 
Wel ney ar not to expect any superannuation ?—No, they are not. 

ave all looked forward to the establishment in the office of a 


rec r + ; P 7 ta . . . . . 
. ovnized staff, as foreshown in the evidence given by R., Griffith, 


Esc » . ’ . , . ‘ 
H — ge Esq. R KE. Gulson, Iisq., Lion. Cc, S. Clements, and 
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©. Lewis, before the Select (Committee of Inquiry into 
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the Townland Valuation of Ireland, July, 1844, and contained in 
answer to Questions 262, 1034, 1036, 1604, 1629, 741, 1743- and 
we conceive the present time most suited for the cstablishment of the 
office in the form which these gentlemen foresaw would be necessary 

2276. Mr. Macartney.—Do you know of any officers in Ireland 
who, when they are placed in office, were informed that they would 
not receive any remuneration by pension, but who have since been 
pensioned ?—I believe the civil assistantsin the Ordnance Survey 
have been pensioned. : 

2277. Has any other case occurred lately ?—I do not remember 
any other case, 

2278. You have not heard of the case of the supernumeraries who 
were put off the Poor Law ?—- Yes; 1 had forgotten that. They 
have been pensioned or compensated. The Ordnance Survey was 
made ouly a& preparatory step to the General Valuation, and those 
employed on it have obtained pensions from the Government. 

2279.—Mr. Fitzgerald —Do you know whether the Ordnance 
Survey was made at the expense of the Government or at the expense 
of the counties ?*—I think at the expense of the counties. We are 
anxious to impress a consideration of the facts, that our duties have 
an extensive sphere, the whole of Ireland; that they are for the 
inost part laborious, descending to the consideration of every tene- 
ment; that they are of growing inportance, likely to serve as the 
hasis of all taxation; a first consideration in time of war; a foremost 
requirement in the progress of civilization and peace; that a recog- 
nised Government organization of the staff of the General Valuation 
and Survey of Ireland would be highly economic, and would be found 
to redound to the wisdom of the Legislature. 

The above evidence furnishes irrefragable proof, if proof 
were wanted, of the truth of our statement, and the supine 
and guilty negligence of the Legislature in ignoring the 
claims of the valuation service. Mr. Hutchings’ examina- 
tion affurds us tangible and undeniable evidence of the 
existence of this body during the lengthened period of 20 
vears, acting independently of, and apart from, any other 
branch of the public service, see questions 2206 and 2207 
to 2279, also note under 2279. It might be supposed from 
questions 2276 to 2278, that the employés in this depart- 
ment should necessarily point out a precedent on which to 
base their claims, but irrespective of any precedent, these 
ventlemen demand to be legislated for on the broad basis 
of their own merit, and the benefits their services have 
conferred upon the state ; and they do not shrink from 
comparison with any portion of the Civil Service as regards 
efficiency, utility, or mental labor. 


* It has been since ascertained, that the Ordnance Survey was made at the expense of 
the Government; and it may here be observed, that the title ** Valuation and Sarvey of 
Ircland” should not associate the General Valuation with the Ordnance Departmen, 
which is a distinct service, with which the Valuation has never been connected. 
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The annual revision—as directed by Act 15 & 16 Vic., cap. 
63, sec. 29, requires a permanency of offiee—and conse- 
quently a permanent staft of officers is requisite to carry 
out the designs of the legislature in a fair and useful spirit, 
(see questions 2231 to 2234). \ ho could be better qua- 
lified to wateh the tide of conflict and change created by 
time and other causes, than the man at the age of 40 in 
the full maturity of his health and intellect who started on 
his tour of inquiry at 20, and treading the same beaten 
track every subsequent year, acquires a practical know- 
ledge and experience, of which the mere tyro and ‘ chance 
hireling” must be totally deficient. 

The evidence here adduced, clearly shows the absolute 
necessity of our opinion being acted upon, and we appeal 
to the common sense of the public, and to that love of fair 
play which every Englishman claims as the characteristic 
of his country, whether a man devoting all his mental and 
physical energies to a government service, does not de- 
serve a meet reward both in security of oflice and adequate 
remuneration. 

Regarding the continuous service and permanence of the 
officers, we have ample testimony in the return moved for 
hy Edward Grogan, Esq., M.P., for the City of Dublin for 
the last session of Parliament, furnished to the house by the 
Commissioner of Valuation, and which is given in the ap- 
pendix to the pamphlet ; but we regret our space does not 
allow us to insert it. The same is however proved by Mr. 
Hutchings’ evidence, questions 2250, 2257, and 2258. 

_ This gentleman’s examination let us also into a secret ; 
it is conclusive from the questions profounded by the select 
committee, that they were totally ignorant of the false 
position in which the valuation service is placed ; and_ this 
Surprises us not a little, when we reflect on the vast import- 
ance and utility of the work performed, its systematic and 
effective administration, not alone where the national fi- 
hanees are concerned—but also on account of the innu- 
merable public and private interests dependant on it, and 
= long period of time requisite to render it thus invaluable. 
ore all these matters are considered is it not, we must 
_»? Surprising, that the select Committee should have been 
inline a such an abuse should exist in this age of pro- 

enlightenment. 
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We cannot wonder at the hesitation or CVasion With Whic] 

likes 
lh r| r { al +a til iliating adu iss] mn. f ‘ ‘| } 

Wi LTn ge 5 O BRO j an ' 'o . i - Ol, LO UCKTE Wiledpe 
that he is not a recognized Office re. for it would appear that 


the question relative to the officers is met: no man 


























> ope 1} * 
‘* there are no oflicers properly SO called enraged On the 
valuation. 
’ ° *}) * . s , . : . 7 
This exhibits a singuiariiy in the eon; 


* 


trberey ; 


‘on Of the 
service quite al Vurialce Wilh the arrangements in almost 
all other public departments. There is in fact searcely ano 
ther branch of the Civil Service of equal standing and ust 
fulness, in which, if the question were asked (2273), are there 
any of/icers in your establishment? that it could not be 
answered in the atlirmative. 

The dismissal summarily of officers after a lengthened 


_ 
4 


period of service, who had discharged their duties satisfy 
torily and who had committed no offence against established 
rules, is another startling fact brought to light by questions, 
2261 and 2262. Retirement forsooth, it is retirement with 
fi vengeance ! This orievauce demands redress Inere Wy 
peratively than any other, as it appeals to the head and 
heart of any man possessing either the power of mind or 





the feelings ol our common nature: itis so olaring a Wrony - 

that we ean searcely treat it calmly; so grossly does i 

violate all principles of justice, that we would fain jomore * 

that portion of the evidence were it possible to do so, This 

one fact alone would be sufficient to demand immediate Lro- 

vermmental inquiry. Neither as may be seen by question 

2270, did any of those gentlemen enter the service with a ew 

preconceived notion thiat the oflice wus not } rmanent, or I 

that their services were to have a fair and equitable reward. vet 
When referring to the evidence of Mr. Grittith, E. Senior, _— 


Esq., (Assistant Poor Law Commissioner), E, Gulson, Esq., 
Hon. C. 8. Clements aud Sir George Cornwa!l Lewis, at 
so distant a period as 1844, we perceive that these gentle- 
men were so impressed wiih the requirements of the country 
for an office rendering such important advantages to the 
state, that they gave their evidence in a spirit that called 
for legislature ; and this acknowledgment of publie service 
led the employés naturally to hope that when rendering the 
office permanent their labors would not be overlooked, but 
on the contrary that seenrily and superannuation would 


reward the toil and assiduity with which they worked; aud 
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pected to receive 
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served so well. ; 
act was passed rendering the 


was cruel as well as unjust, the pa | 
office permanent while if made no provision whatever for 
those employed, whose low rates of pay as borne out by the 
testimony of the public press, also by Mr. Hutchings’ evi- 


dence (questions 
former number, are 


of right and wron 
the undeniable proof of matters at issue, 
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labourer is worthy of his hire,” they vainly ex- 
at least fair and equitable treatment from 


But with a fatnity which 


64.) and by ourselves in a 


almost fabulous when contrasied with 
the sineeures enjoyed in the various ‘‘ e/reumlocution offices” 
favored by governinental patronage. 

Facts and figures are to our mind the most patent evidence 
justice or injustice, being at all times 


We therefore in- 


sert the following table, which will prove to any unpreju- 
diced mind, that the scale of pay according to the ‘* Civil Rer- 
vice Gazette,” ‘is in practice preposterous—not a jot above 
bearable.” 


“Comparative Statement of the average yearly salaries of otticers under- 
named, in the Civil Service Departments in Lreland, and of the maximum 
yearly salaries of those in the Valuation Service : 





Poi eee 


. *partmenta 


Clerks, 





Clerks. 


Junior 2nd Clas* Ist Class) Drafts- 


Clerks. 


Amount of Yearly Salaries of 


men, ant’s 
Assistant. 
£ £ 
295 | 350 
% ‘| 94 
1 


iatout-! Chief 


A count- 
, Clerk, ant. 
£ | € £ 
| 
360 | 492 221 
156 | 260 113 











£ 
390 


— ee 


} 
| £ 
| 429 


261 





' 
Surv- | pana, Valu- General 
eyors., tendent jators. Superin 


tendent 





a steve are no officers connected with the Civil Service in Ireland that can 
classed under the headings of the last four columns of the above table ; the 


salaries quoted are, 
thus, the averace 
with the salary of 


however, for duties which may be considered analogous : 
salary of the heads of offices in the Civil Service is compared 
the General Superintendent of Valuation.” 


Were we not in possession of the above statement, the 
truth of which is unquestionable, we would be inclined to 
doubt the possibility of gentlemen, possessing the eapabili- 
lies requisite to carry out this @reat national work in all its 


varied detail, toiling so patiently and enduringly for such 
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inadequate daily hire ; and we award a high meed of praise 
to men who, under such extreme pressure, have performed 
their duties well and diligently. 

From the note appended to the following table, it is appa- 
rent that the sickness of heart consequent on these great 
rivations, has hada sad and telling effect on the minds and 
health of the employés, whose deaths had been prematurely 
hastened by overtaxed mental exertion, without even the 
very slightest alleviation ;— 
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*“ From the above abstract the position of the service js “ 
parent, in relation to its claims to superannuation : and it is oth 
of remark, with refer e tothe want of re tiring p nsions, that the 
injurious effects of the lread of poverty on the minds and health of 
emplovés, as testified by Sir ©. i. ‘Trevelyan and R. M. Bromle 
Esq , are fully borne ous. in the Valu ition Se rvice by the facts th > 
from time to tine seve | pers ms have suffered from mental disease 
in the service: the list of mort: lity, too, durit rer the las t six year 
amounts to thi t\ one, Vor ise que nt on th: e cle aths ahove me ntioned, 
there were etibys: j iptu ms in the ( iflice for some of thre , widows and 
fainilies left destitute. The total sum contributed on these OCCasions 
amounted to about £300, Of these, fifteen persons have died of 


eon Uinpliod, ecvidit ha i a4 draws v { oui oa rrais rable eXiste nee at thei 
desks until the lay before death. live have died suddenly from 
disease of the heart. Fever, dysentery, aud bronchitis have dis. 
posed of the rest, except one who was drowned, It is certain that 
many of these deaths were render a. prematurely fatal by the necessity 
which Phhajpre led the sufferers to attend the r office, for the) rt tions 
of the service do not admit of the relaxation so indispensable to re. 
covery without forfeiture of pay, at a time when there is an increased 
demand not only for the necessaries of life, but also for pro; en tii 


, , 
ot 7) *) 
cai treatment, 


It will be observed from the above table that ne tol 


tai 


‘ 


sum of the salieri sof the valuation statl would he so low an 
item in the national expenture as £13,060, which is seareely 
one-fifth of the surplus revenue, added to the consolidated 
find, within the last vear, by the cireumstance of the 
Grovernment beine able to avail themselves of this valuation 
for the levy of the property Income ‘Tax, to the exclusion 
ol the former Poor Law Valuation, which Wiis Ike arly twenty 
per cent, lower, 

[f to this sum, £13,569, we add eighteen per cent.,* the 
result is £15,800; whieh would maintain, superannuate, 
and pension the entire stall of this establishment. 

\\ hy, therefore, li tls sk, should hot the debt which the 

ite obviously owes to these gentlemen be paid without 
hesitation, Other collat ral othees ; and some of more recent 
eonstruction and appointment ure how recognised permanent 
CPVICCS > ah | of the justice eo the c laims of the Vi aluat won 
othicers, the foregoing evidenee leaves no manner of doubt. 

After enumerating th ie many advantages derived ve 
this department of the Civil Service, whic h render it of suel 
incaleulable value to the state, and CXpr ati iting’ on the more 
| injustice with whieh the claims of its employes have 
een disregarded, we turn to another phase of Governmental 


fia? 
Cihihl 
; 
i 
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liey where no parsimony is observable, and we see that 

 ‘Preasury ; ope ns its golden stores to defray the expenses 
of poe oving royal pal: ices, beautifying royal pleasure 
gronnils, and on the ephemeral objects of mere taste and 
inxury, only meant to er tify the senses 5, no less a sum 
than £311, 365 has been e xpe nded for such © bjects ; nearly 
gs much as the whole Valuation has cost, during the many 
year’s of its useful existence. 

Thus, in these haleyon days of intellectual progression, 
when mind has acquired a just superiority over matter, and 
the twin-sisters, literature and science, hand in hand, eon- 
test the palm of vie‘ory with the highest military prowess, 
and pluck the laure! from the vietor’s brow, to enwreath 
the moral hero of peace and progress—even ‘in these days 
such contrasts present themselves, 

Is this an age, we ask, when permanent services are to be 
thus overlooked, whon men of high mental culture, practical 
ability and hard-working perseverance in the public Service, 
are to be condemned to a life of toil, and an old age of penury, 
whilst the comparatively small sum of £2,800 a-year would 
secure them compensation, Again we are forced to demand 
the Renard of this? W hy shoul | this department, after 
all we have adduced, and can adduce in its favor, be so 
anfai ly treated? Why is it not, at least on an equal 
footing with other branches of the ¢ ivil Service, enjoying 
government patronage, although they have not conferred 
greater benefits?) This is a right which we imperatively 
eaim for these gentlemen ; and it is also a. matter of 
expedicney, as the following extracts will fully prove. 


The following extracts from. the evidence of Sir C. E. Trevelyan, 
K.C.B., R. M. Bromley, Esq., C B., Right Hon. Sir James Robert 
George, Bart., Wm. Farr, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., F. J. Hamel, Esq., 
and Right Hon. Wm. Goodenough Hayter, M.P., before the Se- 
leet Committee on Civil Service Superannuation, March, 1856, are 
alduced as illustrative of the following principles :— 


First—1 hat the Superannuation sought by the Employé és of the 
Service of the Gene ral Survey and Valuation of Ireland, is 

A National and Public principle. 

Of Public and National benefit. 
_ Essential to Organization and the maintenance of a proper spirit 
In the Civil Service. 


Nece ‘ssary to all Civil Establishments. 
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Length of Service, entitles to Superannuation. 

Loss of Office entitles to Superannuation. 

Secondly—That the rates of Pay of the Employes of the Genera! 
Valuation Service are inadequate to maintain them, and at the same 
time afford the means of making provision for incapacity or retire. 
ment. 

There is no distincion in principle between Salary and Pension 
Where there is no Pension there should be an increased rate of 
pay. 

in the Valuation Service the Pay is less than that in services in 
which the Pay has been reduced in lieu of provision for Superannu- 
ation 

The inadequacy of Pay in the Valuation Service—apparent from 
the fact of the Salaries being lower than in the Civil Service Estab. 
lishments, in which latter they are even lower than in private Com- 
mercial Houses. 

Thirdly—That though the General Valuation of Ireland is an in- 
dependent and complete Service, of equal, if not superior importance 
to some of the Civil Service Departments, yet the Employes are in 
a position inferior to extra Clerks in non-professional Departments, 
from the circumstance that extra Clerks can be Superannuated by a 
Treasury Minute. 

Fourthly—That the redundant system extended to some Depart- 
ments, and recommended as beneficial to the Public Service, is not 
available to the General Valuation Service. 

Fifthly— That the time is now come when the Valuaticn Service 
may be placed on a permanent footing. 


No. I. 


That the Superannuation sought by the Employes of the service of 
the General Survey and Valuation of Ireland is a National and 
Public Principle. 

1030. I beg to call the attention of the Committe to the remarks 
of Mr. Charles Grant (now Lord Glenelg):—“ The principle for 
which | contend is, that persons who have served the public well 
shall not be deserted by the public, in need, sickness, or old age. 
This principle, | say, has ever been recognised by this house, and 
a just, and wise, and generous principle it is. 1 confess I do not 
like to hear such language from so respectable a Committee, as that 
money spent in support of this principle is a loss to the public. No, 
it is no loss to the public. The diligent servants of the public pay a 
large and usurious interest for what they receive from the public 
in loss of health, in premature decay, and sometimes even death. 
We admit the principle in military services, and reward is cheerfully 
paid in such casees; but are not civil servants equally entitled to 
reward? Military services are open and attended with that fame 
and splendour which of themselves constitute reward, while civil 
services, not less valuable, are performed in obscurity ; the effects of 
them are visible, but few know or investigate the cause. I say, 
therefore, that money laid out upon the support of diligent civil ser- 
vants isno loss to the public.” 
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Of Public and National Benefit. 

332. [do not say that no distinction has been made, but that it 
is so enevitably necessary for the public weal that pensions should 
he granted to worn-out public servants, that hereafter, when the of- 
fices which now do not pay deductions, come to claim superannu- 
ation, when the seniors in those offices grow old, it will be abso- 
lutely necessary to give them pensions whether they have contribu- 
ted tothe fund or not ; and in proof of that, I will read a remark- 
able passage in Dr. Gray's evidence in reference to the British Mu- 
seum, which isone of the Establishments which are not under the 
Sehedule of the Superannuation Act. Particular attention has been 
called to it in the Report of the Commissioners on the British Mu- 
seum :—Question 8689. ‘There being no retiring pensions, has not 
the dread of poverty in advanced years an injurious effect on the 
minds and health of the officers ?—I believe it has a very injurious 
fect on the minds and health of the officers and assistants; that is 
to say, that they feel always subject to the danger of want. I need 
only to refer to the fact of the deplorable state of mental disease 
which has existed among several of the officers of this institution. 
During the time L have been connected with the institution, six of the 
officers have left or died under mental disease. Being a medical 
man myself, and paying a good deal of attention to mental diseases, 
I can state that this isa proportion which is unknown among literary 
or scientific men in general. It is a question of a very serious na- 
ture. There have been more who have died or left under such a 
malady than have died from other causes during the period of my 
service. 

259. Men now go to their work harassed with cares for the fu- 
ture state of their families; they are not able to attend to their bu- 
siness in the way they ought to attend to it. There are numerous 
eases Where individuals upon their death-bed have been in an un- 
happy state of mind, knowing that their families are left in the 
inost abject distress, that there is nothing even to support them ; and 
their friends have been obliged to go round to the public offices to 
raise suns of money to bury them. 

#57. Has your attention been called to the subject of age in con- 
hexion with superannuation ?—It is not for the advantage of the pub- 
lic that the servant should be irretrievably tied to the service ; that 
he should have no prospect of cessation from labour when his ener- 
~ pega to fail. It acts as a great discouragement, especially during 
7 ‘ater years of his service. It is better for the public that when 

“ activity and energy of a servant begin to fail, he should be al- 
: hay ahve that a younger and more active man should succeed 
ws — rst 6-7 of a person’s service, even supposing him to 
the cn 8 APpelnted in mature age, are the least valuable. Even in 

case of professional officers, a few years are requisite to enable 


them y + iP + : , ’ ; 
off to fainiliarize themselves with the special requirements of the 
tice, 


. pena out of consideration the question of deductions, do 
molies bee ome t hat it is a sound policy for the Government to pro- 
of th, Seanuation pensions with a view of promoting the efficiency 

public service ?—L have the strongest opinion that whether 
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there were anv deduction made or not, and whether there were any 
specific contract made by the State or not, cases of such extraord. 
inary hardship would present themselves on the part of faithful ser- 
vants worn out in the public service, that the claim for pension upon 
retirement would be irresistable. 

2065. Is it not advantageous to the public service that persons why 
are unfit for the performance of their duties should be enabled to re. 
tire upon adequate pensions, so as to make way for persons younger 
than themselves, who would receive an advance of salary and perform 
the active duties ?—1I think so strongly that that is the case, that | 
should very much regret if the Treasury were extremely rigorous in 
exacting the very utmost length of service that the bodily frame 
could endure, and | do not think that they do so administer the law. 
If the head of a department represents that a faithtul servant is wear- 
ing out rapidly, though his length of service shall not be the full mea- 
sure, or his age not very much advanced, yet if his conduct has been 
most meritorious, when that is represented to the Treasury, the case 
is dealt with as it ought to be, with kind consideration ; the good of 
the public service is promoted by releasing that gentleman from a 
service for which he is no longer fit, and my impression is, that the op- 
eration of the Act is in that direction, that there is indulgent cousid- 
cration for the civil servant on the one hand, and due consideration 
for the efficiency of the public service on the other hand. I am 
quite sure that such is the spirit in whieh the power ought to be ex- 
‘ised by the Treasury, and I really believe that with varying Boards 


ere 
Treasury that has been the principle which has guided their 


Oi 
conduet 

1572. But experience has shown that there are great advantages 
a tending the present mode of remunerating public servants, partly by 
sularies, and partly by superannuation. 

573. What are those advantages?—They are such as have led 
al:most all the nations in Europe to adopt the system of paying partly 
by superannuation allowances. In the first place, it is a guarantee 
idelity ; in the second place, it encourages efficient service; in the 
toed ploce, it retains good men in the service; in the fourth place, 
it suduees men to retirewhen they become old or incfticient from any 
couse; and inthe fifth place, it prevents old public servants from 
fa ling into a state of disgraceful dependence, or of distressing des- 
tivution, Which would be a public scandal, and might deter young 
meu from becoming candidates for Office. These advantages appeat 
to me to be so great that I should very much regret to see the system 
of superannuation abolished. 

Essential to organization, and the maintenance of a proper spirit in 
the Civil Service. 

109. ‘Then your view seems to be, that the Goverument acted ac- 
cording to the letter of law, but the equity of the case was ayainst 
them.—I conceive that there has been no breach of faith in reference 
to the abatements, but that the arrangement is in its nature inequit- 
able, and that it belongs to that class of bad laws which are contrary 
to the natural sense of justice of mankind. In criminal jurispru- 
dence the effect of such laws is, that juries will not convict upon 
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them. In civil administration the effect is, that they obstruct and 
' ndeavours for the improvement of the Civil Service. 


haffe all our e 
However much we may endeavour to Improve first appointinents, to 


establish the principle of promotion according to qualification and 
merit, to consolidate cognate establishments, to make a_ proper divi- 
sion of labour, or to fix re sponsibility,this question of abatements 
continually meets us by raising discontent. Organization is a very 
important thing, but the maintenance of a proper feeling and spirit 
on the part of the public servants 1s a still more important considera- 
tion. Rules and system are a poor security compared with that ha- 
bitual sense of duty which induces a public servant, under all cir- 
cumstances, to do the best he can for the public as a faithful stew- 
ard of his time and opportunities ; and that sense of duty cannot be 
practically arrived at without the sentiment aud feeling that the ser- 


vants are equitably and generously dealt with. 


Necessary to all Civil Establishments. 


$41. I consider that it is indispensable that pensions must be 
granted; there can be no efficient state of a department and no 
good service without pensions ; I consider that pensions must be 
vranted for the interest of the State. 
~ 181. Have you had many applications to be placed upon the Super- 
antuation Act ?-—We have had some applications, especially from 
offices which fee] doubtful about their tenure, and which are con- 
cidered officially to be of a temporary character ; the getting upon 
the Superannuation Act is held to give them a permanency. 

484. Much inconvenience has been caused by the limitation of the 
superannuation system to the offices on the schedule of the Act, and 
to those which may be placed by the Treasury upon it ?—The grant 
of a suitable rate of pension on retirement is an indespensable condi- 
tion of eflicient service ; aud whatever plan may be resolved upon, 
it should be understood that all the Civil establishments will come 
under it which are not expressly provided for by some other Act of 
Parliame nt. 

219, Do you mean to affirm more than that the same principle of 
superannuation, so far as it can be applied, should be applied to all 
the civil servants ?— Where the same principles are applicable, they 
should be applied to all. I conceive that this general principle is as 
applicable to all, that a suitable remunneration is provided by the 
State for its servants; to some it is more aud to some it is 
less; in some cases it is adjusted in one way and in some inanother ; 
for instance, it differs in the case of diplomatic officers ; but this 
)rineiple applies to all, that it is the due reward of their service. 

°70. What have these recommendations to do with superannu- 
ation 7—] consider that in dealing with the general question of 
“perannuation, itis essentially necessary (hat it shou'd be dealt with 

4 Whole, in all its parts. } 

“44. In short, you would have a system of universal superannua- 
Hen fund, or else no pensions ?—I would have either a system of 

versal superannuation fund, or system of universal free pension, 
granted by the State; and of the tw 0, L vers nu hi prefer the latter, 
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Length of Service entitles to Superannuation. 


317. T understand you to say, that in revising the salaries jy a) 
these offices, you did not take into consideration whether deductions 
were paid or not . but is not it the fact, that where the deduction is 
is paid, the public servant has a superannuation allowance, and where 
the deduction is not paid he has not a retired allowance ?— Pract. 
cally, is is found that whether the deduction is paid or not, it js 
necessary at last to give a superannuation when the servant becomes 
old, and the efficiency of the department requires that he should re- 
tire. It is absolutely necessary to give those pensions, and the 
public also cannot allow good and faithful servants, who have worn 
themselves out in their service, to starve; consequently pensions 
inust, atany rate, be given. 

318. Is that the Treasury practice ?— Yes. 

319, Under what authority ?—When such cases have taken place, 
they have always been laid before Parliament. 

320. There may be extrerme cases where it is done, and in those 
eases the allowances are voted by Parliament 7—Yes. 

Loss of Office entitles to Superannuation. 


90. You say that in case of the office being abolished, it seems 
just that the Government alone should pay; do not you think that 
the justice of the case would be met if the public were to pay to the 
individual rather a higher rate of retirement in consideration of the 
disappointment of his hope of further rising ?—I think, whatever 
may be the fair compensation to an officer whose office is abolished, 
the Government should pay it entirely ; because, when an office is 
abolished, the officer’s plan of life and hopes of benefiting himself 
are destroyed, solely for the benefit of the public. 

337.—Are you aware whether there has been any Minute of the 
Treasury granting retiring pensions to those gentlemen who have 
been so dismissed under the Acts, and who had not contributed in 
any way to the Superannuation Fund ?—Several officers of the Poor 
Law Establishment in Ireland, both inspectors and clerks, have 
received compensation allowances on abolition of office. 

$38. Do you remember what number of officers were dismissed by 
virtue of that Act of Parliament ?—~A considerable number, inclu- 
ding several inspectors, an assistant secretary, and a first-class 
clerk. 

339. A Billis now before the House for the purpose of abolishing 
the office of secretary to the Poor Law Board in Ireland ? | under- 
stand there is such a Bill. 

340, And of course, acting under the same rule, that officer will 
look for a retiring pension, and it will be granted under a Minute of 
the Treasury ?—I have no doubt of it. 

341. Do you remember the date of that Minute of the Treasury 
which fixed the retirements of those officers who retired under that 
Bill ?—I do not remember the date. I consider that it is indispen- 
sable that pensions must be granted ; there can be no efficient state 
of a department and no good service without pensions ; I consider 
that pensions must be granted for the interest of the State. 
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342, The case to which you have just referred of the Poor Law 
oficers in Ireland was upon the abolition of the officers ?—It was 
upon the abolition of the officers; but pensions upon the abolition 
of offices are upon the same principle as ordinary retirements. 

343. Why are they upon the same principle ?—The servant 
prematurely comes to the term of his service ; it is a hard case. 

844. Is it a harder case ; is not the man in that case dismissed in 
the full possession of his faculties ?—In some respects it is a harder 
case than that of an ordinary voluntary retirement ; he is dismissed 
suddenly, and it is a great disturbance of his plans in life; it is gene- 
rally in mid career. 

145. Being in mid career, is not he in a more favourable position 
to engage in something else ?—In that respect it is more favourable } 
but, on the whole, it is worse to a man to have his service broken off 
in the midst, and to have to provide himself without having had the 
usual opportunities of forming business connections, than for his 
service to come to its natural termination. 

717. There can be be no doubt that as far as applications for ap- 
pointments are concerned, there will always be applications of some 
kind or other; but will there be applications from the class of 
persons whom it is thought desirable to bring into the public service ? 
—That is the point at issue, unless you hold out sufficient prizes for 
them to succeed to. 


No, Il, 


That the rates of pay of the Employés of the General Valuation 
Service are inadequate to maintain them, and at the same time 
afford the means of making provisions for incapacity or retire- 
ment, No distinctionin principle between Salary and Pension. 

190. Therefore you see no objection, when the public service re- 
quires it, to making alterations in the bargain upon which they 
entered the service ?—No ; I know that the opinion is likely to be 
very unpopular, but my opinion is, that there is no distinction in 
principle between salary and pension; and as salaries are liable to 
be altered for the public good, so in my opinion are pensions liable to 


be altered, but always with a just regard to the general 
principles of equity, and an indulgent and generous consideration 
for the interests and feelings of public servants. 

1572. But experience bas shown that there are great advantages 
attending the present mode of remunerating public servants, partly 
by salaries, and partly by superannuation. 

1073 What are those advantages ?—They are such as have led 
almost all the nations in Europe to adopt the system of paying 
partly by superannuation allowances. 

Where there is no pension there should be an increased rate of 

pay. 

1971. Do you not think that the general system of granting super- 
annuation allowances to the civil servants tends very much to the 
ficiency of the civil service Very much. 

1572. If salaries alone were paid, the salaries may be raised 27 
per cent.. without increasing the ultimate charge on the nation. 


40 
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Under this arrangement a salary of £100 would be raised to £| 79 
of £500 to £635, of £1,000 to £1,270; and this would evidently }, 
exceedingly advantageous to the prudent men in the public service. 
It would, I believe, also be gratifying to some of the gentlemen who 
are about to enter the service. 

In the Valuation Service the pay is less than that in Services jn 
which the pay has been reduced in lieu of provision for Superan. 
nuation. 

1916, Is it not a mere question of the inadequacy of the salary to 
the inferior officers ?—Yes. : 

1917. Are you aware that there are large classes of the public 
servants, the extra clerks, who have petitioned to be placed upon 
the same footing as the civil servant ?—I hold in ny hand a memo- 
rial sent to me entituled, *‘ The Petition of the several valuators, 
superintendents, surveyors, draftsmen, and clerks in the service of 
the General Valuation and Survey of Rateable Property in Ireland. 
[t proceeds from a large body of them, It appears that they begin at 
£70" a-year, and the prayer of their memorial to the Lord Lieute. 
nant is, “ To place them on a similar footing with other departments 
of the Civil Service, thereby securing to them permanency of em. 
ployment, and consequent pension in declining years, or for discon 
tinued service,” They pray, having only temporary employment, to be 
placed in the position that the permanent civil servants are com- 
plain yr of, 


The inadequacy of pay in the Valuation Service—apparent from the 
fact of the salaries being lower than in the Civil Service Establish. 
ments, in which latter they are even lower than in Private Com- 
mercial Houses. 

655. Are yon in a position to give the Committee any information 
as to the relative amount of the salaries now paid at the Bank of Eng. 
land, at the East India House, and at the great railway offices, and 
creat commercial establishments, to the clerks, when they first enter 
the service ?—Yes; | am able to show the Committee, that in 
many establishments there are what are called apprentices, boys 
entering at fourteen or fifteen years of age, and they enter at about 
£30 or £40 a-year, and remain until eighteen or twenty years of age, 
when they rise to £70, £80, or £90 a-year to commence with. 

656. Can you specify the offices at which that takes place ?—I can 
nention the Lendon and North-Western Railway, and the Bank of 
Mngland 

657. Do you know anything about the East India House ?—Yes; 
the Bast India House is far more liberal. There they enter at six- 
teen or seventeen years of age; they commence at £90, and go up by 


y pay of clerks, given in Petition (page 11), calculating for 

1. in the year; but in the Valuation Service payment is not 

ide for Sundays, and the rate alluded to, being an average after 

veral years service, does not serve for a data to ascertain the 
imum on entrance. 
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nts of salary to £700 and £800 a-year, with various 
other advantages, such as assistants, up to £1,000, £1,500, and 
£2,000 a-year. The examiner of Indian correspondence gets £2,000 
a year, and he has an assistant examiner under him at £1,500, and he 
has his next assistant at £1,200, and the next at £1,000. These are 
the prizes which a man entering at £90 a-year has a prospect of 


periodical increme 


vetting, 
658, Can you state also the hours of attendance ?—I can state the 


hours of attendance in the Bank of Engiand; they commenceat nine 
and the business is over at half-past three; the doors are closed at 
that time, and the books are required to be balanced before the clerks 
leave: so that the committee may take from six to six hours and a- 
half as the daily attendance of the gentlemen at the Bank of England. 

661, With regard to leave of absence, what is the rule in the Bank 
of England and ‘other large establishments ?—A_ periodical leave is 
given, somewhat equivalent to that in the Government service. There 
is what is commonly called a month’s leave of absence, extending, 
with casual days, to be about five weeks in the year. 

667. You say thata clerk gets £60, £80, or £90 at the Bank, at 
sixteen or seventeen ; can yon trace his rise ?—The rise is very un- 
certain, “ The clerks of the Bank of England are admitted into the 
service between the ages of seventeen and twenty-five, and the follow- 
ing is the scale of the salaries; at seventeen years of age they receive 
£50 per annum; eighteen years, £60; nineteen years, 70; twenty 
years, £80; twenty-one years, £100; those elected under twenty-one 
are advanced £10 annually till twenty years of age, when they are 
advanced £20, thus making their salaries at twenty-one years of age 
£100 per annum ; after twenty-one all are advanced £5 each annually, 
for eight years, and subsequently £8 per annum, till they arrive at 
the maximum amount of £250 to the ordinary class of clerks, ana to 
£300 as principals of offices.” 

669. Is it your belief that on comparing the position of the clerks 
in railway offices, and public commercial establishments of all kinds 
in London, with the position of the clerks in the service of the 
‘rovernment, it will be found that the former are in a better position 
than the latter 2—Most decidedly. I do not think you can arrive at 
4 comparison without some kind of average. 1 will take three offices, 
'' you will allow me, to mention the average. But, in addition to 
that, it will be necessary to bear in mind the prizes that clerks in 
private houses have in comparison with the clerks iv the public service. 
[will mention the Bank of England. Of 765 persons, the average 
‘alary is £244 a year. The average salary at their branches is £337 
a-year, At Manchester, the agent for superintending seventy clerks 
gets £2,000 a-year, with house, coals, and candles. At Birmingham, 
with only thirteen clerks, he gets £1,700, with house, coals, and candles, 
a Liverpool, £2000 a-year, with only twenty-seven clerks, with 
‘ouse, coals, and candles ; and many others I might mention in the 
saine way, 
ti, There can be no doubt that, as far as application for appoint. 
“ents are concerned, there will always be applications of some kind 
*r other ; but will there be applications from the class of persons 
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ht desirable to bring into the public service ?— That 


whom it is thoug ‘a “paca 
unless you hold out sufficient prizes for them to 


is the point at issue, 
succeed to. 
No. IIL. 

That though the General Valuation of Ireland is an independent and 
complete service, of equal, if not superior importance to some of 
the Civil Service Departments, yet the employés are in a position 
inferior to extra clerks in non-professional departments, from the 
circumstance that extra clerks can be superannuated by a Treasury 
minute. 

534. Under what authority was that done ?—Anact of the Treasury. 

535. Under what Act of Parliament ?—There is no express ex. 
clusion of extra clerks in any Superannuation Act ; thepension granted 
to extra clerks by the minute of 1845 was confined to those extra 
clerks whose services were virtually of a permanent nature, and the 
proof of it is that the pension was to be granted only to those who 
had actually been worn out in the public service. 

536. There is no exclusion in the present Superannuation Act of 
extra clerks ; but it seems to have been held by the Treasury in 1822 
that the extra clerks were a temporary class of public servants, and 
that it was desirable to dispense with their services, and that no more 
should be appointed ; but as time went on, and our experience in- 
creased, it was found that it was impossible to do without them, and 
they have been gradually developed into a very valuable class of sup- 
plementary clerks, who represent a distinct division of labour. They 
receive a lower rate of salary, and are employed as copyists and 
registrars, keeping the papers, and making up accounts, and other 
things of that sort. 

537. They are a very valuable class of clerks ?— Very valuable. 

578. Was not this Treasury minute made in order to meet a case 
that was not provided for by the Act of 1834 ?—The real origin of 
the minute was this: In 1824 the extra clerks were regarded asa 
mere temporary provisional margin to the different offices; and it 
was considered desirable to dispense with them as soon as possible, 
and to give no encouragment whatever to the appointment of addi- 
tional extra clerks. But in course of time it came to be seen, that 
instead of being temporary, they were necessarily permanent, and they 
were a very useful body of officers. 

581. Substantially, under certain exceptions, the extra clerks are 
a distinct class from the other clerks in the Treasury ?—Yes ; they 
represent a separate division of labour. They area very respectable 
and useful class; in their sphere they are as useful as any at the 
Treasury. 

582. Their sphere being more mechanical and less intellectual ?— 
Yes; the distinction represents, speaking generally, the division be- 
tween intellectual and mechanical labour. The system has answered 
so well that it has been extended to a number of other offices, and is 
growing into general use. 

O83. Being thus mechanical rather than intellectual, and liable to 
increase or decrease according to temporary exigencies, they were 
treated rather as temporary than as permanent clerks ?—Yes, they 
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were at first; but as our experience increased, we found that that 
kind of work was better done by persons selected and paid expressly 
with a view to that description of work, than by employing persons 
with a much higher salary ; and that we were not merely wasting the 

ublic money by giving unnecessarily high salaries for doing that kind 
of work, but that we were injuring the young men who were to succeed 
to higher situations in the Treasury by employing them for many 
vears together in a manner unsuited to their education and prospects 
as clerks, which was not suited to them. That description of work 
does not afford a suitable training for the higher functions of work to 
which the gentlemen on the superior establishmeut are intended to 
rise. 

584. Being therefore in 1834 considered to a certain extent tempo- 
rary, they did not fall under the purview of the Superannuation Act 
of William 1V ?2—Yes, that is the true explanation; they had been 
declared by the previous Minute of 1824 to be a temporary class, a 
class that was to be got rid of, and therefore the Act of 1834 was not 
applied to them; but I consider that now they are on quite the same 
footing in respect to superannuation as any other civil servants, and 
that they ought to be dealt with in precisely the same manner as all 
the others. 


No. lV. 


That the Redundant System extended to other departments, and re- 
commended as beneficial to the public, is not available to the 
General Valuation Service. 


1031. The Customs and the Inland Revenue are the large depart- 
ments under the Treasury in which these redundant numbers exist. 
The Inland Revenue is stated to have 206, and the Customs 45. The 
reason why in the Inland Revenue there happens to be so many re- 
dundant officers is obvious. For instance, the reduction of the soap 
duties at once threw a large class of officers upon the redundant list 
for atime, and they are from time to time, as vacancies arise, or 
deaths occur, absorbed. 

390. Is there any other cause to which you think the extension of 
the Pension List is to be particularly ascribed ?—The next cause is 
the absence of any satisfactory arrangement for making the experience 
and ability of the members of the different civil establishments avail- 
able where they are most required; for instance, the most important 
functions performed in the executive departments at the Treasury, 
and for the proper performance of the business of the Treasury we 
require the most practical experience and the best ability, which all 
the departments which are acted upon by us, or superintended by us, 
can furnish ; but our choice (it is no disparagement to the gentlemen 
of the Treasury), is confined to a small knot of men who appen to 
have been appointed as youths in the Treasury establishment, and who 
have no other experience except what the Treasury affords, and some 
of them, of course, turn out in the usual proportion not first rate ; 
and I should especially mention the absence of any satisfactory 
arrangement for transferring the surplus of one establishment to 
‘upply the deficiency of others. There are constant fluctuations going 
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on throughout the great field of the public service calling for con. 
tinual readjustments and revisions. For Instance, Just now, owing 
to the happy change which has taken place in Ireland, there has bee) 
a reduction of the Irish establishments, of the Poor Law and Board 
of W orks, and so forth ; and the Imperial Customs establishments in 
the Colonies have been reduced of late years ; the Convict establish. 
ments in New South Wales are also in a rapid progress of reduction - 
but there is, practically, no power existing of transferring those surplus 
officers to the active service of other departments ; the public has to 
ay both ways; those who are no longer required are placed on the 
tetired List, and new or additional duties are provided for by the 
appointment of new persons on new salaries. This is one of the evil 
consequences of the purely departmental or fragmentary character of 
the Civil Service: the consolidation of offices, and establishment of 
similar class in the War Department, and the proposed combination 
of all public establishments under the new Act, will lay a foundation, 
but only a foundation ; a central authority must be established suff. 
ciently strong to have the whole public service constantly under 
revision, and to make all the necessary transfers and readjustments, 
The facility of transferring men tothe pension list also occasions mnany 
questionable cases of reduction of office which are made under the 
pressure of personal applications, either from those who retire, 
or from those who wish to get their places, or both, but 
which are not followed by any real diminution of establishment ; 
as fast as one crop is reaped and gathered into the pension list, 
another takes its place; a job too often lurks behind such arrange. 
ments, and so it will always be while the pension list is open to receive 
those who are temporarily unemployed, and no real power exists of 
transferring men from situations where they are not wanted to others 
where they are wanted ; there must always be reduction of offices, but 
there ought to be no reduction of men ; unnecessary offices should be 
abolished, but the holders should be at once re-emploved where they 
will be most useful. 

428. Whilst this gentleman who is turned out of office gets three- 
fourths ?— Yes; I believe that it is always usual to make a distinction 
between professional persons and ordinary civil servants ; it 1s consi- 
dered that to a professional person his profession is his livelihhod. It 
is only by following that continuously through his life, and improving 
his position, and increasing his connexions, that he succeeds in life; 
and when he is altogether withdrawn from the exercise of his profes- 
sion for many years, and is thrown upon the world, it is reasonable 
to give him a higher rate of compensation than is given to a person 
whose qualifications consist entirely of cle kly attainments, and who 
can earn his livelihood with great facility elsewhere. 

437. Does that in any wav overcome the difficulty ?—I think it 
does; because, if the scales of salary were similar throughout the 
service, then, on the occasion of the Department of Inland Revenue, 
for instance, applying to us for av increase of their establishment in 4 
particular class, instead of sending a new officer, the Treasury might 
send one of the redundant officers, who would be on the footing of a 
supernumerary, and would therefore not interfere with the promotion 
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of the existing officers. The truth is, that the business is continually 
growing. There is a constant demand made upon the lreasury tor 
an increase of establishments. . The officers who are reduced are of al! 
grades, some at the top, some in the middle, some below. There are 
always some branches of the publie service on which there is a pres- 
sure; the business outgrows the establishments ; and those are the 
cases in which, if there were a sufficiently powerful superintendence, 
the surplus strength of one part of the public service might be ap. 
plied to supply the deficient strength of another part. 


No. V. 


That the time is now come when the Valuation Service may be placed 
on a permanent footing. 


532. I do not say that no distinction has been made, but that it is 
so inevitably necessary for the public weal that pensions should be 
yranted tv worn-out public servants, that hereafter, when the offices 
which now do not pay deductions, come to claim superannuation, 
when the seniors in those offices grow old, it will be absolutely neces- 
sary to give them pensions whether they have contributed to the fund 
or not. 

$21. In the poor law department are they entitled to superannua- 
tion allowances ?—The poor law is a comparatively new office ; but 
the time is approaching when it will be necessary to determine 
whether the superannuation act shall be applied to it. 

$22. Is it not under the superannuation act at present ?—No. 

$23, Are they in the habit of superannuating their officers ?—No ; 
the case has not occurred yet, but it must soon occur. When clerks 
belonging to the poor law establishment become old and infirm, then 
the State must take its choice ; it must either extend to that depart- 
ment the general benefit of pensions, or it must allow public officers 
to go on receiving full salaries, and doing their work in an inefficient 
manner, or else it must turn them off, and consign good and faithful 
servants to disgraceful poverty. 

324. Are the Committee to understand you to say, that without 
reference to whether the officers in any particular department are 
under the superannuation act or not, the ‘Treasury generally grants 
aretired allowance ?—The case of the ordinary superannuations of 
clerks in such offices has not occurred yet. The offices which I ain 
speaking of are new offices. : 

_ 825, Then it has not been done yet ?—It has not yet been done ; 
but the time is fast approaching when some decision must be come to. 

331. What is generally the reason that those other departments do 
hig dane to the superannuation ?—They are new departments ; 
ws tan = first established it was doubtful whether they would 
oe only temporary ; but now they have grown into per- 

anency, and have developed into ordinary departments. 
ge 2 many applications to be placed upon the super- 
ae ce es ve have had some applications, especially from 
dered official] toes, ¢ oubtful about their tenure, and which are consi- 
a ally to be of a temporary character ; the getting upon the 
“Perannuation act is held to give them a permanence. 
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484. Much inconvenience has been caused by the limitation of the 
superannuation system to the offices on the schedule of the act, and 
to those which may be placed by the Treasury upon it. The grant of 
a suitable rate of pension on retirement is an indispensable condition 
of efficient service ; and whatever - may be resolved upon, it 
should be understood that all the civil establishments will come under 
it which are not expressly provided for by some other act of parlia- 
ment. 


From the above, the following facts are apparent :— 
That the principle of conferring pensions and superannua- 
tion allowance on tried and trusted public servants is a 
wise, economic, and judicious policy ; that that principle 
has been gradually developed and acted upon—tirst, by 
granting pensions, &c., to the heads of certain offices ; se- 
condly, by extending’ the same to particular departments ; 
and, thirdly, that the principle having been at length found 
correct in its general application—being ‘ essential to the 
maintenance of a public spirit in the Civil Service,” and 
that se there Cun be ho ethcient service without pension’ — 
it has been still further extended to the supernumerary and 
extra elerks in these departments ; finally, that the time 
has arrived when such important and permanent public 
departments as the General Valuation of Ireland should be 
officially recognised, by placing them on an equal footing 
with other departments of the Civil Service. 

We cannot, therefore, but hope that the officers of this 
service will soon have attained their just and well-merited 
position as Civil servants of the Crown, and that status in 
the country to which they are so well entitled. Then the 
hope of rest in life's decline would act as an impetus to 
strengthen the energies and brighten the intellect of the 
employé, who would work more diligently and vigorously 
whilst looking forward to that time when his toil will cease, 
and the labor of his manhood be requited by an old age of 
competency and peace. 

The State would thus be served by men in the power of 
their intellect, who would bring to their daily labors all the 
energy, strength, and vigour of their prime, and devote 
to the service of that Government they might then regard 
as paternal, all the powers of their minds and the best feel- 
ings of their hearts ; for did not the syren, Hope, irradiate 
their toil with a golden halo; senility with its concom- 
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tant imbecility would no more be seen, and the State would 
be served by able and efficient men. : 

Would not this, we ask, be a wise and more economical 

jliey than the present ? We feel so deeply impressed with 
the truth and justice of our views on this matter, that we 
are instinctively impelled to go farther than we first in- 
tended, in thus giving expression to our sentiments, whilst 
we can bring forward more effective evidence from the 
vamphlet before us, in which the various benefits conferred 
on the State by the Valuation Service are pointed out. 
Amongst the many, we cannot refrain from drawing atten- 
tion to the great facility it has given to Iinperial and local 
taxation in Ireland, which are so equally distributed by 
means of the relative basis afforded by this valuation, that, 
instead of being considered, as formerly, as a burden, they 
are now regarded as fair and reasonable. 

Now, after years of labor and expense, when the machine 
is in proper and efficient working order, attached as an in- 
dispensable arm to the Government, for the especial use 
i“ benetit of the State, we naturally inquire is it the inten- 
tion of our rulers to continue to work this all but perfect 
machine, or fall back on the old exploded and corrupt plan 
of applotters and local revisors, by whom the relativeness 
of the valuation would soon be destroyed, and the franchise 
deranged? But, when we remember the Act 15 and 16 
Vie., cap. 63, section 29, the permanency of the machine in 
its integrity must have been contemplated,—then why not 
its component parts of durable material ? 

The employés, while aware that their case is not at their 
own disposal, but entirely in the hands of the Imperial Par- 
liament, do, so far as they may assume, and with all due 
deference, demand a fair investigation of their case, while 
in calm confidence of the justice of their claims, and the 
magnitude of their grievances, and deprecating delay above 
all else, are content to abide the result. 

In this spirit they have forwarded the memorial, a copy 
of which we give underneath :— 

“To the Right Honourable the Royal Commissioners, appointed t© 
qnquire into the Claims of the Civil Service with respect t° 

“uperannuation. The Memorial of the several Valuators, Su- 


Pe ents, Surveyors, Draftsmen, and Clerks, in the service 
of the General Survey and Valuation of Ireland, Most Humbly 


Sheweth 
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That your memorialists are engaged under the provisions 
Acts 15 and 16, Vict., cap. 63, and 17 Vict., cap. 8, for the unifory, 

Valuation of Lands and Tenements in Ireland. 


That many of your memorialist have devoted the best part of 


their lives, as well as their professional and scientific knowledge, to 
carrying out the intentions of the legislature, under the guidance of 
an uniform code of instructions laid down by the Commissioner | 
Valuation. 

That the provision for retirement in declining years, or for dis. 
continued service, recognised as a wise and judicious principle of 
political economy, and accorded to the officers of other Public De. 
partments, has not yet been extended to your memorialists, 

That on the 3lst March, 1856, your memorialists addressed to 
the House of Commons a Petition setting forth their principal grie. 
vances, and praying for such legislative measures as would place 
them on an equal footing with other departments of the civil service, 

That a return, called for last session of parliament by Mr. Grogan, 
of the name, date of appointment, rate of pay on entering the ser. 
vice, and rate of pay and length of service of each of your memv. 
rialists up to Ist March, 1856, was then supplied to the House of 
Commons by the Commissioner of Valuation. 

That the petition and the return were ordered by the House to be 
laid before the select committee on superannuation then sitting, and 
were by them embodied, together with evidence on the subject, in 
their report, dated 7th July, 1856, to which your memorialists 
humbly and earnestly beg to refer you. 

That the Acts under which your memorialists are employed are 
essentially permanent in their operations.— Vide the report, appen- 
dix, page 361; ibid, pages 244 and 245; questions 2231, 2232, 2233, 
2245, and 2248. 

That other departments of recent construction and appointment, 
and dependent for the basis of their operations on the results of the 
labours of your memorialists, already enjoy the advantages sought 
by memorialists. 

That your memorialists, feeling deeply sensible of their insecure 
position, respectfully submit to your Honourable Commission, on the 
grounds of the permanence and public utility of their duties, their 
claim to a share in the paternal solicitude of the Government, in 
common with the other civil servants of the Crown. 

Therefore your memorialists most humbly pray that your Honour. 
able Commission will take the foregoing circumstances into conside- 
ration, and recommend such legislative measures as may appear 
necessary to remove the peculiar and pressing grievances of their 

present position by placing them on an equal footing with other de- 
partments of the civil service. 
And your memorialists will ever pray. 
(Here follow the Signatures of all the Assistants, 

Dated 27th November, 1856. 7 

We are glad to perceive that this memorial has nof only 
received the sanction of the Commissioner of Valuation, but 


’ 


has also obtained a prominent place in the Report of the 
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Royal Commissioners, ne printed, where they recommend 
the principle of extending superannuation and pensions to 
all such services as have developed themselves into perma- 


nence. ie , pot he 
We regret that our limited space precludes the possibility 
of our giving more than a few extracts from the opinions of 
ss, as we consider it almost invidious to omit even 


the pre : 
se valuable testimonials of the truthfulness of our 


one of tho 

iment. 

he Press we have at all times regarded as the best ex- 
ponent of public opinion, and we hail its advocacy in eroud 
faith, Whilst supported by Zhe Civil Service Gazette 
(London), all the journals of our own metropolis— 7 he 
Post, Packet, Freeman, Mail, Nation, Daily Express, 
Saunders, Warder, Advocate, as also some of the most in- 
fluential provincial papers, we have no hesitation in saying, 
that with such advocacy the officers may demand, in a 
more imperative manner, a full and speedy adjustment of 
this question, now so Jong and prominently before the 


country. 
The following are a few of the opinions of the Press. We 


select at random from the many before us :— 


“The case of gentlemen employed in what is called temporary 
= service is specially deserving of consideration at this moment. 
tis an important fact that a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons has clearly and unequivocally pronounced ‘that the prac- 
tice of providing superannuation pension for members of the perma- 
nent civil service is based on sound principles of policy,’ and surely 
that practice is sound which has the approval of the most enlightened 
Governments of Europe, which guarantees fidelity, encourages 
eflicient service, retains good men, induces men to retire when they 
become inefficient from any cause, and prevents old public servants 
irom falling into a state of distressing destitution which would be a 
public seandal. But what is this permanent civil service? It does 
not consist of those offices only which were specified in Schedule A 
of the Superannuation Bill, because this schedule was cancelled and 
omitted in the last amended bill, and rightly too—for it is manifest 
that national growth is productive of new and increased civil services ; 
vor does it consist in the unwise and unjust distinction of appoint- 
ments such as temporary or permanent, for we find the Treasury 
from time to time has nullified such a distinction, and not only pen- 
oo some temporary officers butcontemplates a further exercise of 
‘io rs real and proper test of permanent civil service is 
a aes in -“ scale of time which has been used as a basis for 
nn ny reoragy o' pensions, and the limits of this we find to be from 
y-five years, He, then, who has served the country con- 
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614 THE 
tinuously between or beyond these limits has given permanent s¢) 
vice and deserves pension,—if it be sound policy to encourage oi 
cient service and retain good men. This bears forcibly on the absur. 
dity at present existing in the Irish Poor Law Service, in which some 
of the so-called temporary clerks are more efficient and of longer 
standing than the permanent officers, Are these men, who receive 
but from £80 to £100 per year, exempt from the common incidents 
of life? Will they alone be always efficient? Will they never grow 

The Irish Valuation Ser. 


old? Can they never become destitute ? 
Thus the undis. 


vice is a case of still more aggravated hardships. 
puted services of honorable and honest men are disposed of by some 
paltry quibble, and they are handed over to merciless neglect, at the 
very time, too, when the House of Commons is proclaiming the sound 
policy of superannuation, and the whole British Senate is resound. 
ing with sympathy and compassion for Negroes, Turks, Hindoos, and 
convicts, and thousands are voted away for model reformatories and 
magnificent receptacles for criminals and vagabonds. We trust that 
the forthcoming Bill of the Member for Antrim will go far to meet 
these anomalies, and place Government Civil Services on the clear 
and comprehensive footing of time served.”—Civil Service Gazette, 
February 14, 1857. 

‘The Civil Service Superannuation question will probably come 
before Parliament soon. The public interests require that men who, 
from age or infirmity, are not able to do their work efficiently, should 
not only be permitted to retire, but encouraged to do so, by securing 
to them a suitable superannuation allowance, after they have worn 
out their strength in the service. The justice and expediency of this 
are admitted, but the principle is not fully carried out. We are glad, 
therefore, to learn, from an answer given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the question is likely to receive early attention, and, 
we trust, a satisfactory solution. Whatever new arrangements may 
be made on this subject, we have a right to expect that the resulting 
benefits shall be extended to the general valuation service in Ireland. 

“We need not say that such a valuation involves an immense 
amount of labour, or that it requires in those who perform it the 
utmost diligence, accuracy, and fidelity, combined with a high order 
of practical intelligence, as well as considerable scientific attain- 
ments. That the work has been exceedingly well done is universally 
admitted. That it is of the greatest value for fiscal, political, an 
industrial purposes, is also clear; and it may be safely asserted that 
no branch of the civil service is more deserving of the consideration 
of the Government. Yet, strange to say, none has met with such 
marked neglect. j 

“oA remedy for these evils ought to be provided by the legislature. 
The public voice should be raised in favour of this deserving and ill. 
used body. The Irish grand juries especially are, we think, bound 
to interpose. It is their interest as well as their duty to do so. Now 
that the valuation is nearly completed, and needs only annual revie 
sion—seeing that it is so largely subservient to national and imperial 


purposes—should not the change be at once transferred from the 
This would save the ratepayers 


. “ ! 
If this were done, the valuation wour 


counties to the consolidated fund ? 
the sum of £18,000 a-vear. 
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be placed on the same footing with other branches of the civil ser- 
vice, the payments would be inereased, and a provision would be 
wade for superannuation pensions, which would not cost more than 
£4,500 a-year. The valuation has been finished in the following 
counties ;-—-Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Waterford, Tipperary, Kilkenny, 
Queen's County, King’s County, | Meath, Westmeath, Longford 
Louth, Dublin, Kildare, Carlow, Wicklow, Wexford, Clare, Galway, 
Mayo, Leitrim, and Cavan ; also, in the cities of Dublin, Cork, Lim- 
erick, Waterford, and Kilkenny. 

“The bulk of the work, therefore, is done, and the Government 
can have the less difficulty in transferring the burden to the imperial 
treasury. The grand juries would do well to petition parliament on 
the subject, and we trust some of its influential members will be 
found willing to plead the cause of the meritorious body of public 
servants to whose case we now earnestly invite their attention. 

« We are advocates for economy, but it is a miserable economy to 
require men of talent and education, obliged to occupy a respectable 
position in society, to do the kind of work which this valuation im- 
poses for rates of pay that must keep them in a constant struggle for 
existence, in constant and harassing anxiety about their families, and 
in most painful and depressing uncertainty as to the future, for which 
there is no provision in case of sickness, old age, or death. This is 
the only department in which no allowance is made for length of 
service, and the rate of pay is so low that no provision can be made 
for the future ; so that when any of its members is disabled or re- 
moved by death, his family are reduced to destitution, and there is 
no refuge for them but the workhouse. Surely this ought not to be 
the condition of any body of public servants, educated as these gen- 
tlemen are, and performing duties so onerous and responsible.”"— 
The Advocate, February 25; The Armagh Guardian and The Tip- 
perary Pree Press, February 27; The Carlow Sentinel, The Roscom- 
mon Journal, and The Waterford Chronicle, February 28; and The 
King's County Chronicle, March 4, &c., &c., inserted the above 
article, which is from The Daily Express, Feb. 21, 1857. 

“Tue Irish Vatuation Service.—When the question of civil 
sevice Superannuation came under notice last session, reference was 
repeatedly and urgently made in these columns to the peculiar griev- 
ance affecting the officers of the General Valuation in Ireland. To 
the labours of these zealous public servants is due the basis on which 
hany imperial interests are rested. They have completed a minute 
and faithful valuation of all rateable and other property in twenty- 
"e erip gary five of our cities. It is their standard which regu- 
the posal " nooreate and grand jury cess, and determines 
aes dae or “ge elective franchise. In various other im- 
is ga —_ nts of the general government of the country the 
“sat lig traiepeny is valuable—for exainple, in the Court of 

«But i ; spmenes and the office of the Income Tax Commissioner. 
4, .. '€ 18 superfluous to insist upon the value of this service. 
Balada agar of our observations. We wish to reiterate 
tion officers _— nanny the exceptional manner in which the valua- 
owance: and epeenry For them there is no superannuation al- 
; want of it is rendered more grievous in conse- 
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‘uence of the salaries they receive, from which it is utterly impossible 

to put by a trifle for a rainy day. The valuation office is conducted 
with the strictest economy—it should rather be said with remorseless 
parsimony—since, although the money for its maintenance is, in the 
first instance, given by the Treasury, it must be paid back by pre. 
contments levied on the counties. Under these arrangements the 
salaries are necessarily curtailed, for the ratepayers find it hard to 
bear all that is imposed upon them, and require that the work shal] 
be done in the cheapest manner possible. 

“The public voice must be earnestly raised on behalf of these 
men. It is particularly timeous to discuss their complaints when the 
whole question of civil service superannuation is coming once more 
under debate, What we suggest is—and we have done so long ago— 
that the cost of the valuation, now nearly finished, should be placed 
on the consolidated fund, and that the officers of this service should 
be treated exactly as all other civil servants shall be dealt with when 
the present system of superannuations shall have been remodelled. 
We are jealous of placing new charges on the consolidated fund ; 
hut this is a case where simple justice demands that the ratepayers 
should be relieved from a payment made for the maintenance of a 
valuation now used mainly for imperial purposes, 

‘We trust, therefore, that the grand juries will move in the 
matter by petitioning parliament for the removal of the charge from 
the counties. Should this step be taken, we guarantee that Irish 
members will be found, when presenting these petitions, ready to 
plead the cause of the hardworked, ill treated, and neglected valua- 
tion officers, who have for years discharged their duties ably, spend- 
ing their strength in the service of the country, with no better pros- 
pect than pennilessness in the decline of life.”— The Dublin Evening 
Packet, February 26, 1857. 

General Valuation Service. 

We print an article on this subject from the Datly Express, every 
sentiment of which accords with the views so often expressed in this 
journal. The commonest knowledge of human nature might even 
teach stupid Government officials, that if you require any piece of 
work well done, you must employ competent workmen, and to at- 
tract such, a fair remuneration is necessary. The General Valuation 
Service of Ireland do not appear to have been dealt with fairly. Al- 
though they have done their work well, their masters have forgotten 
their duty i return, and in many cases the impolicy, injustice, or 
whatever else it may be called has recoiled on the heads of families 
deprived of their natural support, men driven to destitution by sick- 
ness or infirmity arising out of the service. This should not be. A 
great country, like England, can afford to remunerate her servants 
(she too often lavishes kindness on her enemies), and she could remu- 
nerate them, either by a sufficient pay in the present, or a superan- 
nuation allowance for the future. Grand Juries would do well to 
petition that the whole thing be left to the Treasury, as it 1s ul- 
questionably an Imperial measure, and thereby relieve the county 
cess, and deal with the General Valuation of Ireland as with all other 
portions of the Civil Service —The Armagh Guardian, February 


1857. 


; 
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Grand Jury Taxation. 

The redress of the numberless grievances of which Ireland has to 
complain is denied on various pleas, and amongst the rest, on the 
ground that we are less heavily taxed than England; but the ques- 
tion is, has the burden nevertheless not been too heavy for the ca- 
wel’s back? Are we as well conditioned,—have we as many sources 
of profit, emolument, or of easy subsistence, in any shape, as Eng- 
land? ‘The question is an idle one. All the world knows that two- 
thirds at least of our population are barely able to live from hand to 
mouth, aud that the rest revel in luxury on the labour of that nu- 
merous class Which can scarcely devise means of subsistence at all. 
This being our position, who will blame us for doing all in our power 
to throw offas much as we can of the burden which our paternal 
Government, in its kind solicitude for our well-being, has thought fit 
to force upon our enfeebled and exhausted population? A grievous 
burden of this kind has, for instance, been kept upon our shoulders 
since 1828, by compelling us to pay, as an item of the Grand Jury 
Assessment, £18,000 annually for the sustainment of the General 
Valuation Service in Ireland. Why, let us ask, should the already 
over-taxed ratepayers be saddled with the expense incurred in 
keeping up this department of the Civil Service? For whose be- 
hoof and benefit, may we ask, are its arduous labours undergone ? 
Certainly not for the people’s. ‘The Government desire to ascertain 
to a fraction the value of the rateable property of every rateable indi- 
vidual in the country in order that they might at a glance, as it 
were, know the amount of taxes of every kind they could levy for re- 
venue purposes. The Valuation Office is, moreover, a reliable place 
of reference, where the true state of the electoral registry can be 
more easily and correctly learnt; and the ratepayers are, therefore, 
merely interested in a very secondary degree in the labours of the 
Valuation Office. Government get the information they require from 
the office, yet the people are assessed to pay the salaries of the officials, 
and for keeping up the entire establishment. This then is, to all 
ments and purposes, what may be termed, putting the saddle on the 
a horse; and a petition is, therefore, in course of preparation, 
eee the Legislature to make such provisions as willjcause the 
Ping vd eat to be henceforward paid out of the Consolidated 
Sine not by tax on the counties.—Catholic Telegraph and Irish 

» February 28th, 1857. 
while ar — labour. Advancement is the life of the 
the deci hoo ee emnation to a state of professional stagnation is 
abitintaver hi y progress, or the hope of progress, human beings 
fact; that ea egetet, sicken, and die. Itis a well-established 
ating caine aaa hn e and the open professions, with their fluctu- 
iad © improve oc 1 prizes, stimulate the instinctive desires of man- 
cai pr leit condition ; whereas, on the contrary, fixed in- 

especially when measured so as to be barely sufficiently to pro- 
cure absolute Orcs ye barely su y top 
het eter bes, Pres - requirements, and those of a moderate kind, 
tive energies pa to depress, and ultimately destroy the instinc- 
A sttong light the € cases of some classes of public servants exhibit in 

© Net the effects of stationary position, and toil without the 
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remotest prospect of advancement. We allude especially to those 
yersons engaged in what is called the Temporary Service of the pub- 
lic. When to correct the abuses of an old system, and to establish 
a new one which should insure fidelity, efficiency, and zeal, and to 
provide for the retirement of the incapacitated, the principle of re. 
inuneration, partly by salaries and partly by pensions, was adopted ; 
it unfortunately happened that this principle was not extended to all, 
but that certain, and those not the least active and efficient, labour- 
ers for the State were excluded from its operation. From that pe- 
riod to this, many a gross injustice has been committed by simply 
giving to public services the name of “ Temporary,” and by thus de- 
priving of their natural rights valuable and indefatigable officers, 
who have adapted special talents, and given the best years of their 
lives to their country. The unfairness of this procedure is probably 
in no instance more strikingly illustrated ys in the case of 
the Irish Valuation Commission. This service, the first requirements 
of which originated the Ordnance Survey, has not only relieved the 
country from a system of levying rates the most iniquitous and dif- 
ficult of application, and in its stead supplied one which in its work- 
ing has been more thon satisfactory ; but it has also been auxiliary 
to other services, such as the Poor Law, Income Tax, Incumbered 
Iistates, &c. Yet while these collateral and more recent services 
have, as it were, been established in houses the Valuation abides still 
in tents ! 

We have from time to time imposed upon ourselves the task of bring- 
ing to light some of the many harsh features of their duties, and we 
would now urge the justice and necessity of legislative interference 
in their case, which the establishment of an extensive and efficient 
redundant system in the Civil Service would fully meet. Were that 
accomplished, we feel that the pages of the history of Civil Services 
would never again be darkened by a document such as that issued by 
the Commissioner of Valuation in February, 1856, in which he says, 
‘I was obliged to pursue che same course (dismissal) on the comple 
tion of the different lines of néw road constructed by the Govern- 
ment in the south of Ireland, between the years 1822 and 182%; al- 
so on the completion of the boundary department of the Ordnance 
Survey carried on from 1824 to 1824. Similar reductions were also 
made on the completion of the extensive works connected with the 
Shannon Navigation, and are at present being made in the number 
of engineers connected with the arterial drainage. I mention these 
circumstances to show you that yours is not a singular case.’ But to 
the credit of the Commissioner be it recorded that he evaded, as far 
as possible, the necessity which constrained him. Those discontl- 
nued from one service were transferred to another, and his sternness 
conceded to justice that ‘the length and importance of the services 
rendered to the public by several of those whose connexion with this 
department must soon terminate appear to me to merit the considera- 
tion of the Legislature.’ ; 

Here we find virtually a redundant system. The skilled , 
tants, superfluous on one work, were rendered available on anot . 
and hence the rapid and efficient progress of the Commission. u 
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now we are told the final scene is at hand. ‘The Commissioner can- 
not at so advanced an age undertake new enterprises, and supply fresh 
avenues into which he may draft his old but redundant hands. It 
remains an inevitable necessity to transfer the service to the Govern- 
ment, if, indeed, it be sound policy to provide the best available civil 
servants for the public business. 

In the legislative measures which must shortly be placed before 
the country, we would strongly urge the consideration of this vital 

intthe cancelling of the word “ Temporary” from all Civil Ser- 
vices in reality “permanent.” Let the scale of time by which pen- 
sion is granted be the test permanence, as we urged in a former 
article, and let an efficient redundant service, under a board of direc- 
tors, be established to meet the necessity of extra work for any de- 
partment. Should that be done, we believe it will be found that no 
department will supply better writing clerks, arithmeticians, draughts- 
men, and mathematicians than the service of the General Survey and 
Valuation of Ireland.”"—The Civil Service Gazette, February 28, 

1857.—( The Advocate of March 4 inserted the above article.) 

“Garrrita’s VALUATION AND THE GRAND Jurtes.—In the year 
1830 a commission was appointed, under an Act of Parliament, to 
make a uniform townland valuation of Ireland, with a view to the 
more equal levying of county cess and local rates. The valuation has 
been completed, at vast labour and cost, in seven-and-twenty counties. 
The whole expense, although in the first instance borne by the Go- 
vernment, has since been levied off the counties, for the benefit of 
which the valuation was instituted. Five counties remain in which 
the work is still going on, and will soon be brought to a close. When 
all is finished, and the bill paid, the question remains—will this com. 
mission close ? Will Mr. Griffith, after thirty years’ Commissioner- 
ship, retire to enjoy in peace the snug fortune he has amassed in the 
public service ; while the poor underlings, who have borne the labour 
and heat of the day, withdraw to holes and corners to starve and die 
unnoticed, after the devotion of the best years of their life to a service 
into which, under the delusion of false hopes, they may have entered 
some five-and-twenty years ago. 

“Tt would appear, from recent legislation, that this commission is 
hot to close—in fact, that it cannot close. So valuable has the result 
of its labours become to the general government of the country, that 
provision has been made in several Acts of Parliament for an annual 
When of the valuation, and for new valuations, at stated periods. 
bee ancy wen ar Pie necessity for this ? The original design of 
terest sb whi hit in fact, been superseded by objects of imperial in- 
indie ’ satel Ic Ae has been applied, and for which it is now considered 
ro 445 «a is the foundation of the elective franchise—succes- 
laneina Ary duties are levied according to its standard, as also the 
ree age rae that the collection of this impost has been rendered 
beleed side oe regular in this country than in England, and has, 
than tsar saved the imperial Treasury a much larger sum 

“Ibis hi ear for many years to come will cost. 

irected to th ime that the attention of the Legislature should be 
€ anomalous character of this commission, If the con- 
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tinuance of its labours is considered essential to the government of 
the country, it should be replaced by a properly constituted branch 
of the Civil Service. Such a settlement of the question would not 
only rid the Irish counties of a burden which cannot in equity be im. 
posed on them, but would also be the means of rendering an act of 
simple justice to a deserving body of public servants, who are at 
present placed ina position of extreme hardship, being liable to be 
turned adrift any day without a penny by way of pension or compen. 
sation, because, forsooth, their employment is temporary, although, 
in several instances, it has endured for upwards of a quarter of a 
century. This is a cruel return, and unworthy of any government, 
for the useful labours of men, many of whom have spent their healt) 
and strength in the public service. 

“ We recommend this question to the consideration of the Grand 
Juries of Ireland, and we cannot but believe that a vigorous and com. 
bined effort on their part will procure a final settlement of it during 
the present session of Parliament. Let each Grand Jury send forward 
a short petition, and let the county members but do their duty, and 
we answer for it that the Government cannot resist the passage of a 
measure, the justice of which is so simple and so obvious.”"— The 
Evening Mail, March 4, 1857. (The Westmeath Guardian, March 
5; Shgo Journal, March 6 ; The Advocate, March 7 ; and Limerick 
Chronicle, March 7, copied the above.) 

«A Ratepayer’ declares he will withhold his vote from any can. 
didate who will not pledge himself to endeavour to have the future 
maintenance of the General Valuation Office paid for out of the Con- 
solidated Fund. ‘A Ratepayer’ is right. The General Valuation 
is now mostly used for imperial purposes, and should, therefore, be 
paid for out of the Imperial Rxchequer. We shall attend to this 
matter at the proper time. Meantime we are glad to see the Grand 
Juries bestirring themselves on the subject."— The Nation, March 21, 
1857. 

“The gentlemen employed in the service of the General Survey 
and Valuation Commission of Ireland are, we perceive, awake to the 
necessity of exerting themselves, and of enlisting support both in Par- 
liament and the press for their forthcoming struggle for justice. As 
usual with persons who have the will, and go about their work in 
sarnest, they have obtained an encouraging success. The Irish papers, 
so discordant on other subjects, are marvellously agreed upon the 
question of the grievances and claims of the valuators, draughtsmen, 
and assistants attached to this important national service ; and mem- 
bers of Parliament and candidates for seats in the Legislature have 
freely pledged themselves to co-operate in pressing upon the Govern- 
ment the propriety of giving a favourable consideration to the case of 
the Valuation corps. The members for the city of Dublin, Messrs. 
Grogan and Vance, and the candidates for the county of Dublin, 
Messrs. J. H. Hamilton and Colonel Taylor, besides Mr. Magan, 
member for Westmeath, and several others, have spoken out boldly. 
Mr. Hamilton in one of his addresses said :—*‘ There is a highly re 
spectable class of gentlemen, who are employed in carrying on the 
Valuation of Ireland, and who consider themselves to be labouring 
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under a hardship. I am anxious to state publicly that, not only with 
respect to them, but to every other class so circumstanced, I will 
render every assistance in my power to obtain the relief which they 
seek ;' and Colonel Taylor, referring to these remarks, observed :— 
: With reference to the Civil Service Superannuation, I quite agree 
with all that my friend Mr. Hamilton has said, and the subject shall 
receive our best attention.” We might quote several other declara- 
tions did our space permit. With regard to the Press, the opinion 
in favour of this ill-used class of public employés is unanimous. The 
Advocate, in its last number. says:—‘ We are glad to find that Mr. 
Grogan has undertaken to deal with the Civil Service in this country, 
and expressed his determination to support the claims of the gentle- 
men — on the General Valuation of Ireland. We wr 
concur with Mr. Grogan’s views on this important subject, and loo 
upon the case of these gentlemen as one of peculiar hardship. We 
are also of opinion that, from the nature of the duties, the permanent 
character which the work has assumed, and its general applicability 
and usefulness for State purposes, those employed thereon should be 
placed on a similar footing with the other Civil Servants of the Crown 
in this country. ‘This would have the effect of relieving the several 
counties from a considerable amount of taxation, and is a question in 
which Irish members of all shades of politics can agree.’ Another 
Dublin paper, the Nation, likewise last week, in referring to the sub- 
ject of the justice of having the expenses of the General Valuation 
borne by the Imperial Exchequer, as it is now chiefly used for Impe- 
rial purposes, observes :—* We are glad to perceive that Mr. Grogan 
has signified his intention of taking up this subject. Here is neutral 
ground, not only for political but for mercantile men, and we hope 
they will not hesitate to occupy it. The mayor, magistrates, and 
merchants of Liverpool have, as we announced some wecks ago, taken 
the initiative in a most important movement, in favour of the Civil 
Servants of the Crown, and the town-councils and mercantile bodies 
of other important cities, towns, and ports in England and Scotland 
are preparing to follow the spirited example thus set them. The 
capital of Ireland, too, we are happy to say, is not going to be be- 
hindhand, and the Roes, Guinnesses, Pims, Bewleys, Codds, Huttons, 
Jamesons, McDonnells, Darceys, Kingston-Jameses, &c., are about 
to make a demonstration in favor of a speedy and equitable settlement 
of the heart-burning Superannuation question."—The Civil Service 
Gazette, April 11, 1857; the Saunders’ News-Letter, the Nation, and 
the Advocate of April 18th, inserted the above article—also the Mail of 
April 17th: 

_ The above extracts place so vividly before us, and in such 
‘earless and nervous language, too, the wrongs they would 
expose, that it requires not the assistance of our pen to com- 
ment on them. 

_ We call on every member of Parliament, no matter what 
hue his political bias may assume, to stand forward, during 
the present session—for at no future period will the subject 
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be more ripe tor legislation—and Lo insist Ol Oo prompt and 
equitable adjustment ol those well-founded claims. We fo.) 
assured if they do so, that the Government ean no lonver, on 
ay equitable grounds, postpone this measure ; and we con- 
sequently anticipate that, before the expiration of the pre- 
sent session, there will be a satistactory solution of the difti- 
culties which seemingly surround the question. 

The Grand Juries, we are glad to perceive, have taken 
up the initiative, and many have petitioned to be freed from 
the anomaly of paying out of the local funds for a service 
acknowledged to be chietly useful for Imperial purposes, 
and, had not the General Election been concurrent with the 
Assizes, the petition would have been universal. We give 
underneath & copy of a petition from The Re RING Mail 
(Waterford), and recommended for adoption by many of 
the other provincial papers :— 

* The Petition of the Granp Jurors of the County of — 

“Suewetn,—That it appears from an Official Return presented 
to your Honorable House in the month of April, 1856, that up to that 
period the total cost of the General Valuation of Townlands aud Te- 
nements in Ireland had amounted to £357,433, which large sum was 
defrayed by the several Grand Juries out of local rates. 

“That the same Parliamentary Return shows that the cost of re- 
vising the Valuations, for twelve only of the thirty-two counties, had 
amounted to £4,799 for the year ending on the 3lst December, 1855. 

“That the General Valuation of Ireland, though originally de- 
signed solely for the collection of County Rates, is now extensively 
applied and used for important Imperial purposes—snch as the col- 
lection of Income Tax and Succession Duty, and Duty on Spirit 
Licenses ; also, the Regulation of the Elective Franchise. 

“That the Grand Juries of the several counties in Ireland have 
no power whatever to control the said Valuation, or the expenses 
thereof, the exclusive control and management being absolutely vested 
in the Government authorities, who alone can check and apportion 
the expenses, appoint or dismiss the several officers, and regulate their 
ré spective salaries. 

“That it is not just to compel the Grand Juries of Ireland to 
present annually out of local rates for maintaining a staff and ma- 
chinery which are now employed chiefly for Imperial purposes, more 
especially as the main expenses of instituting the system of a General 
Valuation have been already defrayed exclusively out of local rates. 

“Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray, 

‘* That, having regard to the foregoing statements, the local rates 
pavers may be relieved from the further maintenance and cost of an 
Annual Revision of the General Valuation of Ireland, and that a! 
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future expenses of such Annual Reyision may be defrayed out of the 
general funds of the empire, which now derive the chief bene fits 


thereof. 
‘For Self and Fellows, 


se , Foreman. 





« Grand Jury Room, 
“ Spring Assizes, 1857.” 
—The Mail, Waterford, February 26, 1857.—( The Advocate of March 
7, inserted the above.) 

We fear we have exceeded our space in thus dilating so 
minutely on this subject, but we have been induced to do 
so by the deep anxiety we feel to have wrongs redressed, be 
they national or otherwise, and our sympathy with these 
gentlemen has been increased manifold by a perusal of the 
pamphlet through which we have attained a knowledge of 
the service performed for the country, of the amount of which 
we had no previous knowledge. 

But, before concluding, may we ask what says the Com- 
missioner of Valuation at this particular juncture? We are 
anxious to ascertain how his pulse beats on this subject. 
We know Dr. Griffith as a public man, and, as such, he 
stands pre-eminently high, with a character sans peur et 
sans reproche. Wis mission has been a high one, and 
nobly has he redeemed it. He has fulfilled a glorious des- 
tiny in thus erecting a monument to his own memory which 
no ribbon or bauble in the gift of princes could compete 
with; for what can vie with the imperishable work of ge- 
nius? His was not the labor of a few years; neither was 
itany sudden discovery in science or machinery. No; it 
was the patient, enduring industry of many, many years, 
and the perfection of a work that none but a master-mind 
could achieve, We saidabove that Dr. Griffith had raised his 
own monument. Yes, truly, he has done so, but it still 
wants the apex to crown the structure—the permanency of 
that office, to which his name is and ever shall be allied, is 
still required before the work can be complete. 

Stand forward, then, Dr. Griffith, still in the plenitude of 
your unclouded intellect ; break the official shell by which 
zy allow yourself to be encrusted ; and boldly, truthfully, 
‘ud manfully plead the cause of those wronged and ill- 
requited servants of the State, with whom you have worked 
‘0 nobly and so well. You are accountable to posterity if 


vou perm} 
08 _ the golden years still before you to go for 
Oger it. 7 ; 
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In civil, as in military tactics, the discrimination obsery. 
able in the selection of officers is the strongest proof of supe 
riority of intellect and maturity of judgment. In this, as 
in every other way, has Dr. Griffith proved his able gene- 
ralship. Eminent in character, as in position, stands his 
General Superintendent, Mr. John Ball Greene. When we 
consider the firmness of character, earnestness of purpose, 
and urbanity of manner by which this gentleman is charac- 
terised, whose duties are more than ordinarily onerous, 
owing to the temporary position of his employés ; when we 
see strict discipline, tempered by kindness of heart, giving 
an impetus to labor; and lIeniency, in the guidance of the 
official helm, increasing the zeal of the labourers, we are 
tempted to exclaim, how prudent and efficient must that 
officer be, under whose judicious guidance the work of the 
country thus progresses, both in office and field! All, and 
more than all, we have adduced, when speaking of the Ge- 
ueral Superintendent, is evidenced by the skill, tact, and 
ability shown in the administration of the office itself, and 
which a retrospect of the past five or six years will enable 
even the most casual observer to notice. Whilst bestowing 
this well-merited encomium on the two gentlemen we have 
named, we do not mean to pass over any of the ofheers 
holding a prominent position in this department. Each and 
all deserve their meed of praise—aye, even to the humblest 
employed in the service. We mhanely particularise Dr. Grif- 
fith and Mr. Ball Greene as being the most responsible ofhi- 
cers, and justly consider the praise bestowed on them are- 
flective praise which may be participated in by all who are 
tried and trusted by men possessing the characteristics we 
have enumerated as the attributes of those gentlemen. 

With those gentlemen we are personally unacquainted, 
knowing them only through the medium of their public 
character, and from facts concerning them which have been 
brought prominently before us. 

The length and breadth of the land bears the impress ol 
the Valuation officers’ labors; and feeling deeply for the 
injustice with which they have been so long treated, 
we conclude with the again-repeated hope that the 
present session of Parliament will not be permitted to 
pass away without the necessary legislative measures being 
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introduced to remedy these shameful wrongs. Whatever 
he the vices of our rulers, we should be sorry to suppose 
that indifference to the fate of their tried servants can be 
ranked amongst them. 





APPENDIX. 
SCOTT AND THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
(See paye 508, ante.) 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMBs. 


Sirn—I observe in the Zimes of June 5, a manifesto from 
Miss Scott and her sisters, contradicting a “surmise” that their 
parents had a share in the authorship of the ‘Waverley Novels.’ 
It is odd that the late Thomas Scott’s son and representative, 
Colonel Scott, should withhold his signature from that docu- 
ment, The denial, however, so far, will doubtless influence the 
views of many persons; but I confess that my conviction on 
the subject, as well as the convictions of several members of the 
late Mrs. Scott’s family, remains unshaken. A serious differ- 
ence of opinion, and of policy exists among the relations re- 
specting this important literary question, and the course to be 
pursued. One of them, in a letter to me, says, “‘ Why seek to 
stifle the elucidation of truth ?” 

I shall regard this proceeding from the most courteous point 
of view. My pamphlet connects Captain and Mrs. 'T. Scott 
with the earlier novels only. Of these, the first appeared ex- 
actly forty-four years ago—a period probably before the ladies 
who have addressed the Zimes were born, or when they must 
necessarily have been exceedingly young. In their letter they 
declare that no literary participation whatever, “less or more,” 
took place between their parents and Sir Walter—totally for- 
getting, or, more probably, totally ignorant of their uncle’s 
published admission that some of Thomas Scott’s literary labor 
is embodied in “ Peveril of the Peak.” i 

In “Moore’s Diary” (Vol. II, p. 199) it is recorded, on the 
authority of Samuel Rogers, that “*when Wilkie was taking his 
portraits of Scott’s family, the eldest daughter said, ‘We don’t 
know what to think of these novels. We have access to all 
Papa's papers. [He writes everything in the midst of us all, and 
jet we never have seen a single scrap of the manuscript of any 
of these novels.” 

Now, if Sir Walter Scott’s daughters remained for years in 
profound ignorance of their father’s intimate connexion with the 
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novels, how much more likely isit that Thomas Scott’s daughters 
should not have become acquainted with the fragmentary liter. 
ary aid, contributed from Canada forty years ago, to the same 
invsterious compositions ?—the more so When remembered that 
obvious prudential reasons prompted the utmost secrecy. My 
érochure repeatedly refers to the mystery in which the transac. 
tion was wrapped, as also to the allegation (p. 99) that, “not 
even Sir Walter’s children, or Thomas Scott’s children were let 
into the secret.”’ 

More than half a dozen veteran brother officers of Captain 
Scott—men of strong judgment and untarnished honor, who 
possessed his confidence and friendslip, and who have been 
raised to almost the highest military dignity—have separately 
published in my book a chain of clear, positive, and highly ine 
teresting evidence in substantiation of that which I originally 
ventured, on merely circumstantial grounds, to conjecture. 
And I| do absolutely defy any attentive reader, no matter how 
prejudiced he may be, to go through the pamphlet, without his 
views undergoing considerable modification, They who have 
not yet seen the work, know not its strength, nor can those unac- 
quainted withthe contents comprehend the cogent reasous which 
caused the secret to remain so long, and so carefully preserved, 

Even assuming, which is unlikely, that Captain Scott’s chil. 
dren were let into the secret, [ conceive that their contradiction is 
far from a conclusive settlement of the qnestion. Sir Walter 
himself—a man, in general, of great honor and veracity —never 
scrupled to deny, even ‘upon his honor,” that he had any 
participation, less or more, in the authorship of the Waverley 
Novels. This fact is mentioned in “ Rogers’ Table Talk’ 
(p. 193), and in ** Moore’s Diary” (p. 199). The great man 
would appear to have been one of those who regard broad equi- 
vocation, in literary transactions, as a very venial offence. 

lt is nearly two years since I publicly started the question. 
Mr. French’s writings, and mine, were known to the daughters 
of Thomas Scott. If the theory is untrue now, it was equally 
untrue then; and why not have nipped the bud by a resolute 
public denial? Why allow public opinion to intensify for two 
years? My conviction is that conflicting views prevailed to 
such an extent among the family, that it is only now, on “the 
day after the fair,” that even three members of it could be in- 
duced to sign the contradiction. 
My attention has been directed to a manuscript letter of Miss 
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Scott, in which she very justly speaks in terms of the utmost 
veneration for ‘dearest uncle Walter,’ and ardently desires that 
his fair fame should, if possible, be added to. Miss Scott evi- 
dently considers it no ordinary duty to come forward zealously 
to ‘what she conceives to be) his support. She does not appear 
to understand my views—namely, that if others supplied the 
bricks and mortar, le built the edifice—but imagines that my 
researches aim to tcar down the laurels which shadow the great 
man’s grave. While I admire the watchful zeal evidenced by 
Miss Scott, and her sisters, I cannot but regret that they and 
others should have so widely misunderstood my motives. 

When the question was agitated in Notes and Queries, so far 
back as 1855, Mr. Edgar MacCulloch (Mrs. T. Scott’s cousin, 
and himself an able literary writer), after praising her strong 
mental powers, remarked that it was quite ‘generally thought 
in her family that she had supplied many of the anecdotes and 
characters which Sir Walter worked up;’ and in proof of this 
statement, Mr. MacCulloch adduced some curious evidence: 
In a recent letter he says—‘ My belief now is that she did much 
more than merely collect the bricks and mortar with which the 
house was built, and that by far the greater part of the handi- 
work and ornament was her own.’ 

And now let me examine this tardy contradiction. Does it 
say ‘we have heard our parents repudiate the report, or ‘evi- 
dence and letters from our parents can be produced, denying 
any participation in novels?’ Not a bit of it. The manifesto 
merely —— We desire to offer our contradiction;’ and again 
—‘We shall be obliged by your publishing owr declaration.’ 
Individual opinion, or mere assertion, unsupported by proof 
carries no weight. The recent letter of Colonel MacDonell, 
C.B, (Lord Arundell’s brother-in-law, published at page 42 of 
my work), gives, with ample detail, the memorable confession 
> pe subject, made by his dear deceased friend, Captain Scott ; 
an another old comrade, Major Sweeney, deposes to having 
tay ed, in 1817, a huge mass of ‘Waverley Novel’ MSS. 
ny - sag in Canada, to Sir Walter, at Abbotsford. But 
jo ma to cite further proof. My pamphlet furnishes 
oad a _ establishing the fact that both the late Captain 
he Gch i occasionally admitted that a literary participa- 
— place between them and their lllustrious relative ; 

“Y never contradicted an impression which many of their 


friend ioe: ; , 
8, and various literary persons assure me has existed for 
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the last forty years. And, moreover, they never contradicte 
the letter (pp. 46 to 48) which appeared in the newspapers 
under their very eye, exhibiting, on striking evidence, the 
secret of the literary ‘participation,’ and which even embodied 
oral admissions on the subject made by Captain and Mrs, Scot} 
themselves. 

Evidence should be met by counter-evidence; and until this 
is forthcoming, the reflective portion of the public will retain 
‘their own opimons still.’ 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


W. J. FITZPATRICK. 


P.S.—I have this moment received a letter from an officer of 
considerable distinction, rank, and scholarly attainments, 
His evidence appears in the pamphlet. Speaking of an 
old friend of Captain Scott, whom I had not been fortunate 
enough to hear of sooner, my respected correspondent says: 
“It is satisfactory to know that he entertains the same 
opinions that all the other friends of Thomas Scott hold 
on the subject of the novels. He will shortly write to 
you himself on the subject. We happened to be together 
in the club-room when our attention was directed to the 
article in the Zimes, signed ‘Thomas Scott's Daughters,’ 
and we both agreed that it did not, in the slightest degree, 
cause us to alter the opinions we had already formed.” 








